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CHAPTER I. 

(( At, Aunt Margaret," said my niece Mary to me, as she 
rose from where she was sitting, by me, and went to get some 
work out of her little table, with a heavy sigh, " ay, Aunt 
Margaret, these were but the troubles of our youth, and it is 
life we have come to now." 

And I did not say a word to her, though my heart was 
sore for my dear bairn. When the troubles of youth were 
upon my niece Mary, I would have had no peace till she had 
trusted them to me ; but now I durst but look at her, and 
sigh a weary sigh, that was scarce as bitter as her own. She 
was a married wife, and the mother of four bairns. There 
were troubles in her lot, that I might not put my hand into. 
We kept silence, her and me, with oar hearts heavy within 
us, and syne began to speak of other folk, and things that 
moved us not 

Now it is not in my heart to think that stranger folk can 
mind what plain stories I once telled about my niece Mary, 
and my own bairn Grace, and the bits of struggles the young 
things, had before they were married, when their fortune (so 
to speak, as the world speaks, but never forgetting the Lord's 
kind hand in Providence, that has been ever bountiful to me 
and mine) was in their own hands, and all their lives before 
them; and it will not take me. long to tell who Mary Mait- 
laad was. She was my brother Claud's one daughter, come 
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of a godly house and name, and she was- married upon Allan 
Elphinstone, of Lilliesleaf, a young gentleman of the country, 
well esteemed in this world, of an honorable family, and a 
good estate. Divers doubts and troubles had come before 
the two were married, but at last their hands were joined 
together in the fulness of hope. It was now ten years since 
that time, and four bairns had come into the house, every 
one bonnier than the other. Cosmo, that was called after 
his father's father — Claud, my brother's name-son ; and little 
Mary and Susan ; also there were other two, sweetest of all 
to my Mary's heart, and they were in heaven. 

For me I kent but little for my own hand, of what my 
dear bairn meant, when she said Life. The troubles of 
youth were known to me, and I had lost my father and my 
mother, but that was*nigh thirty years ago, and I had been 
long at rest. If I fathomed what Mary meant, it was only 
because she herself was in my very heart — for Sunny side 
had ever been a most quiet habitation, and Oakenshaw, 
where my bairn Grace was dwelling, was scarce less peace- 
ful, though it might be more blythe than my own house; 
which, maybe, was one reason that I kept silence, and did 
not say even to old Mrs. Elphinstone that Mary was white 
and worn, and looked not like herself. But Lilliesleaf was 
a great house, and tBere were many servants in it, and to 
rule it well cost care — and my niece Mary, though ever a 
gentlewoman, had been, as it was right, used to quiet ways 
in the Manse, her father's house, and was, doubtless, the 
more encumbered with her daily burdens here; and the 
mother of bairns has ever cares upon her head ; and, truly, 
I marvel at myself that I should make a wonder about it, as 
if my dear bairn needed to have some secret grief upon her 
spirit, when, doubtless, it was only the sober mind that be- 
came a woman, guiding her house and her servants well. 

We were sitting in a pleasant parlor, where Mary aye 
sat in the mornings, where all the furnishing was plain, and 
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did not need to be taken care of, and where the bairns might 
come at their will. The windows were towards the east, and 
the outlook was very bright and lightsome from one of them, 
where the trees were thinned, and you could see a far way, 
past the very outer gate of Lilliesleaf, to where the roofs of 
the cottages at the Knowe were shining in the sun ; they 
were mostly red tiled, and they made a glow in the light, 
glinting through the green trees; and the view was aye 
warm and kindly to me for their sakes. Summer and winter, 
Mary had her seat in this window; Mr. Allan, I minded 
well, had caused build these bits of houses before he was 
married upon my dear bairn, and the place had been called 
Mary's Knowe. It might be that that was the cause why 
Mary favored it — though I have also seen her turn her 
chair about, so that she might not see them, with her old 
spark of angef in her eye — for Mary was not to call a sub- 
dued woman, but had some of her old temper about her 
still. 

A very big and soft easy-chair with pillows in it stood aye 
by the fireside in this room, and here old Mrs. Elphinstone 
sat when she was able to come down the stair, early in the 
day. She was not 'here this morning, and it was a bonnie 
spring morning, sunny and blythe, and we had let out the 
fire. I was stitching white linen collars for the bairns, and 
Mary was busy at something, for I do not very well mind 
what it was. I had only come to Lilliesleaf the day Defore, 
and her and me had got but little time for our own cracks 
till now. 

" And, my dear," said I, " Grace would very fain have 
you and the bairns to see her yonder. She whiles com- 
plains to me how you two are parted, and wonders if she 
would be as much taken up as you, if she had as many bairns." 

" The bairns make a great difference, aunt," said Mary 
with a little faint smile that came and was gone in a moment. 
" I have always something to do for them." 
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" But many a poor man's wife has everything to do for 
them, Mary," said I, half meaning to reprove her ; for surely 
the Laird of Lilliesleaf 's wife had little occasion to complain 
of what she had to do. 

u Ay, aunt," said Mary, and she looked up into my face 
with a strange smile, that was not what I liked to see. " Do 
you know I think I would have made a very good poor man's 
wife, aunt," she said, trying to be blythe ; " that was what I 
was intended for, — to take care of all my curly heads in one 
of the cottages on the Knowe." 

" My dear, Providence kent best what you were intended 
for," said I. *' Is Mrs. Elphinstone very frail, Mary ? she's 
very sore failed since I saw her last." 

" She is just like the rest of us, aunt/' said Mary, " she 
has begun to trouble her mind, and she is not young enough, 
nor strong enough to bear much thinking, and care frets her 
spirit and disturbs it I see you will not ask me what care 
she can have," said Mary, glancing up at me with the color 
rising on her brow, " and I thank you for it, aunt ; but she 
is disturbed because she thinks that Allan — because she 
supposes we are exceeding our means. Well, it is serious 
enough, if it should be so. That n what troubles Mrs. 
Elphinstone, aunt" 

" And yet she tells me that you are such a grand manager, 
Mary," said I; for the moment I did not understand the 
bairn. 

Mary laughed and turned away ; she made me no answer, 
and I was not long before I came to the truth, and asked no 
more questions about that. 

" But, my dear, it's a comfort to me to see your mother," 
said I, " she never was bonnier to me in all her days." 

" Oh, Aunt Margaret, is she not too bonnie ? ". cried 
Mary, coming back to me so quick that I was taken by 
surprise. "I dare not think of that I nurse Mrs. El- 
phinstone, and I leave my own mother to strangers, and it 
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makes me crazy to think of it Oh, aunt, aunt, do not go 
away 1 » 

" My dear, bairn," said I, " wherefore are you troubled ? 
You are doing what God has put in your hands. Mary, 
Mary, is this like you ? " 

" Yes, aunt," said Mary, drying her wet cheeks, and HA* 
ing up her face frtcn the table, where she had leant it upon 
my hands ; " indeed it is very like me ; everything that is 
impatient and unreasonable is like me ; — but nobody ever 
sees it I have only betrayed myself to you, and I will 
promise to be good, like little Susie, and never do it again. 
But tell me about my mother, aunt ? Do you think she is 
as strong as she was ? Do you think she is well ? Don't 
deceive me, Aunt Margaret ; but if you can, say there is 
nothing to fear." 

u My dear, if anything ails my sister Mary, it is seeing 
you look white and dwining ; there is nothing else," said I. 

" Then I will look well, aunt," said Mary, in an eager 
-voice, "you may be quite sure I will look well. My 
mother, surely, is not anxious about me — why should she? 
You see, aunt, how very well and comfortable I am." 

My poor bairn ! my poor Mary ! and with the quiver in 
her lip, and the tear in her eye, and the flutter and trouble 
in her face, she insisted with me how well she was. I safd 
not a word, except to quiet her ; but, truly, my heart was 
very sore. 

• From her earliest days, my niece Mary was of a quick 
and wayward spirit, and out of her griefs and her troubles 
the bairn had come unchanged. But we were both blythe 
when the door opened, and aft the bairns came in, dancing 
and jumping over one another, and a very decent woman 
with them, that was their maid. And every one had its own 
story to tell ; and truly it was a pleasant sight to me, to see 
the wee things crowding about my bairn, and to think that 
they would arise and call her blessed, when they were of 
years to ken what a good mother was. 
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" But Claud broke Susie's doll, mamma," said little Mary, 
who was an uncommon serious bairn ; " and I said I would 
tell you, because it was wrong. Mamma, I said.Claud might 
break his ain drum, but he should not break Susie's doll." • 

" But he said he was very sorry," said little Susie, shaking 
her head. 

And these were the common ways of the two little woman 
bairns — the one with her bit serious face, because it was 
wrong ; the other sweet thing with a tear in her eye, and 
aye an excuse in her mouth. Susie was but an infant when I 
was last at Lilliesleaf, and my heart yearned to the bairn, now. 

" Mamma, may we go to the Manse ? " said Claud. " Robie 
was to make me a wheel for my mill. I didna want to break 
Susie's doll, I wanted to see how it was made." 

" Mamma, I want my pony," cried Cosmo, and because 
the laddie was older and stronger than the rest, and had a 
bigger voice, I could not help but start and turn around to 
look at him, " and they will not do what I bid them, because 
papa is going to the Castle, and they're all waiting on him. 
Will you order Findlay to get me my pony, mamma?" 

Such a bold boy he was ! but he was over bold for a bairn ; 
though, when I looked upon his shining e'en, and his flushed 
face, and the manly look he had, I scarce could wonder that 
Mary was slow to see him wrong. When Cosmo spoke, she 
stopped from answering the other bairns, and when he said 
the Castle, there came a red glow over her brow, and syne, 
it faded to the saddest whiteness I ever saw. She had to 
stop to take breath before she spoke. 

" You shall have your pony, Cosmo," she said, in a quiet 
tone, but one in the which I was sore afraid the very bairns, 
as well as me, could read the quietness of indignation and 
pain and offence, that were scarce to be controlled, " and 
you shall all drive over to the Manse, little ones, with Aunt 
Margaret and me ; but you must not trouble me any more 
just now. Stay here, all of you, till I come back." 
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And she went away, and left me and the servant-woman, 
the bairns' maid, looking at each other. I began in a great 
hurry, whenever Mary was gone, to ask questions about 
one and another of the family, that the maid might not think 
I had any doubts in my mind about what her mistress meant. 
But I saw in her face that she kent all was not well. I read 
it in the wistful looks of the little bairns, and the bold face 
of Cosmo, that was more witting than face of bairn should 
be. My Mary, my simple-hearted bairn ! what was this that 
had come upon her. 

When she came back, I was mostly what you might call 
disappointed — such selfish folk are we ! — to see that there 
was no vexation in her face, but only her ordinary look. 
And she said, Mr. Allan was away with Lord Burrowstoun 
and some strangers that were at the Castle,, and would, may- 
be, not be at home again this day. u So we will go away 
to the Manse and see my father and my mother, Aunt Mar- 
garet,'* 8 &id Mary, with a quiver of her lips, and a sigh that 
she did not want me to hear. " And Cosmo will ride all 
the way beside us, and be our cavalier ; and everybody will 
smile to see us in the Manse — every one ; we always carry 
pleasure there" 

I wished, and yet I feared to know what Mary might 

mean ; but I asked not a single question. She told me Mrs. 

Elphinstone was keeping her ain room, but would be down 

at night. And I was blythe to give my consent to go to 

the Manse ; and we had the carriage brought, and all the 

bairns put in it, and Cosmo on his pony waiting, as proud 

and glad as a boy could be. But wherefore did both his 

mother and me turn back to look at Lilliesleaf ? For my 

own part, indeed, I cannot tell. 

1* 
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CHAPTER H. 

It was as sweet a spring day as ever I saw ; and sure am 
I, I never went upon the road in sweeter company. The 
trees were beginning to loose out their young leaves from 
the bud, and the horse-chestnut boughs were rich above us, 
with their big leaves half folded, and no a sign of blossom, 
except here and there on the sunniest branch of all. It was 
early May, and the very air was sweet ; and when I looked 
upon the three bonnie bairns in the carriage beside me, and 
minded where I was going, and lookit out upon this road I 
kent so well, I could not keep my heart from rising. Truly, 
I am a woman in years, and have kent tribulation ; but I 
seldom can refuse to be blythe when spring is about me, and 
bairns by my side. 

But, when I looked to Mary, I could not but catch a 
shadow of the cloud that was upon her face. Though Susie's 
bonnie hand was holding her, and all their blythe voices 
round, Mary's brow was knitted, and her eyes were travel- 
ling along a turn of the road. What she saw there in her 
spirit, I cannot tell. There was nought to be seen by me 
but the sunshine lying upon the path, and the shadows of 
the trees ; but it was the road to the Castle, where, maybe, 
Mr. Allan was not long past, and woe's me but she had little 
pleasure in it, if that was what she thought 

But I was blythe to see what a pleasure it was to all the 
bairns to go t6 the Manse, from Cosmo, prancing on his 
brisk little pony, to Susie that aye nestled like a birdie be- 
tween her mamma and me. The new Manse was well 
placed for seeing the country, and they saw us coming for 
long before we got there ; so that Mary, my sister, and the 
minister, and Robie, the minister's man, and one of the 
maids, forbye, were all waiting at the door; and truly it 
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was a jubilee. It seemed to me, as if the house was lying 
sleeping all its life, but just when Mary and the bairns came ; 
but at sight of them it wakened up, and was like itself again. 
They were dwelling their lane, as in the first days of their 
youth, my brother and my sister. Their hopes had come 
to pass* and were departed from them. Their bairns had 
entered into their own life ; and truly, it is but a sad thing 
for the father and the mother of a bonnie family to look for- 
ward to, that in the natural course of time, the young things 
will all depart from them, and the nursing birds be left their 
lane. 

The very maids were moved as if it were a ploy ; and 
there was a tray set already in the parlor, with fine scones 
and butter of Bessie's own making, and more than one kind 
of jam for pieces to the bairns ; and it is many a long day 
since I have seen Mary, my sister, look so like herself. 
" Now," said she, " if we had but Claud, and Grace, and 
little Maggie here ; " and for myself, I was very nigh being 
jealous, that the little bairn at Oakenshaw, my Grace's one 
child, would be forgotten among the family of Lilliesleaf. 
Mary, my niece, threw off her shawl and her bonnet, and 
sat down with a dreary look, that every one of us old folk 
took note of; and when her mother came to ask how she 
was, she first said she was very well, and then that she was 
no very well, and then she laughed, and looked at me. 

" I like to complain, when I come home, aunt," said Mary, 
" even though it makes my mother anxious. I like to be ill, 
and to be petted and taken care of, and to mind that I was 
once young. Mother, indeed, I am quite well — it is only 
for the pleasure of having your hand about me, that I pre- 
tend to complain." 

1 did not hear what Mary, my sister, answered to that ; 
for the tears came in my eyes, and I turned away to the 
little things who were gathering about the table. Little 
Mary had climbed up upon her grandpapa's knee, and was 
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lifting up her little serious face to him, and telling him some 
story ; though I kent not what it was about ; and Cosmo was 
mounting Susie high up upon a bairn's chair — a new chair, 
that was right enough for a nursery, but strange here ; but, 
to tell the truth, my brother and sister cared more for the 
pleasure of these bairns, than for anything else in the world. 
They told me Mary was Claud's pet — I doubt not because 
of her name. 

"We will stay and dine, if you like, mother," said my 
niece Mary; "for Allan has gone out — I mean, he will 
be at the Castle. There are a great many people there 
now; but I suppose Lord Burrowstoun will soon go away 
again, and he is always seeking Allan — so, we are alone 
to-day." 

" When were you there yourself, Mary ? " said her mother. 
" Not since the first time ? But it would be little pleasure to 
you." 

" It was no pleasure to me," said Mary, very quietly. " I 
do not wish to go again." 

"Mary, come and do your duty," said the minister. 
u Cosmo is not bold enough to meddle with the jams. My 
boy, is there anything else in the world you would be afraid 
to do?" 

".Yes," said Cosmo, readily. " I'm sometimes very feared, 
grandpapa. When I fell into Sedgie Burn, and when I 
broke my arm, and when they left me at night in the old 
tower at Lochlee — I was quite as feared as Susie. Now 
itfs true." 
" And what might you be feared for, Cosmo ? " said I. 
" I was feared mamma would be angry," the callant said ; 
and he took time to say no more, for he was busy with one 
of Bessie's beautiful scones, and it was just wonderful to see 
the way it disappeared. They were all very good at that, 
and, by the time they were done, the jam and bread were 
done too, and no very much milk left in the big china jug. 
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So they all went away out to the garden, to their own plays, 
and we were left in quietness. 

u When are you to have a tutor for Cosmo, Mary ? " said 
the minister. " He is old enough to be a good scholar. I 
spoke to Lilliesleaf about young Richard filythe. Have 
you heard him speak of it again ? " 

M I — I can scarcely tell you, father," said Mary, looking 
down. " Allan was to see about it ; but somebody men- 
tioned to him some one from Oxford — and — and, I sup- 
pose there is nothing settled. He has so much to do." 

" Well, my dear, Lilliesleaf is the best judge," said my 
brother, rising up, not without anger, as I thought; "and 
they do attend more to the classics in England — but — 
well, well, Mary, never mind. I thought I might have been 
able to do something for young filythe." 

"Father — father! 1 cannot help it I Do not be dis- 
pleased," cried Mary, " 1 will speak to Allan again ; he will 
have more time when these people are away." 

" And I wish with all my heart they were away," cried 
the minister, and he went away to his study, still with a 
gloom upon his brow. 

"My father does not quite understand, mother," said 
Mary, turning to us with a pleading voice. " Allan is so 
kind, and so good-hearted himself, he would like to help 
everybody — and somebody has spoken to him at the Castle 
— and he has so many friends there — and it is difficult for 
him to refuse to help any one, or do a service. You under- 
stand, mother ? " 

?' Yes, Mary, yes," said my sister. 

The bairn turned to me with her eyes full of tears. " Oh, 
aunt ! will you help me with my father and my mother ? " 
she cried. " My mother only says * yes/ to please me. She 
is not satisfied — she is never satisfied. Aunt Margaret, you 
see what I mean." 

The Lord help and bless my poor bairn 1 She was not 
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satisfied herself, but far, far from that — and what did she 
mean insisting with her mother and me ? Were we to be 
pleased, when she was not pleased herself? Woe's me ! but 
it is hard to ken the secrets of the heart. 

To make a divert, I began to ask about old neighbors, and 
the news of the countryside — the new bairns, and who was 
married, and who had departed into the better country. 
Truly, there were but few of our age abiding in these bor- 
ders, that had been young when we were young ; and my 
sister Mary and me grew quiet as we spoke, no to call sad, 
but taking thought of what lay near to us both in the natural 
course of time. But this was far from pleasing my niece 
Mary ; she would not.let us be still and quiet, and commune 
in a serious way. She was restless her own self, and it 
seemed to fret her spirit more to see us grave. She would 
have in the bairns again, and when they were dancing' about 
the room, she drew a chair to the window, and took up her 
mother's seam, and was more like what it was my desire to 
see her ; but, poor bairn, 'she was never at rest 

It may seem strange to folk that know us not, to hear me 
call her a bairn that had a bouse and a family of her own ; 
but Mary, my niece, was aye young to me. I could see care 
upon her bonnie brow, and have a sore heart to see it there ; 
but I could not see the mark of years upon her; though 
whiles she would smile and look in my face, and tell me she 
was older than I. Ay, I would not say ; maybe her hands 
were full of troubles, that were unkent in the quiet life the 
Lord had granted to me ; but I smiled back again and said 
nought, but kent full well the difference — the strong spring 
that was welling up in her heart, and the still waters that lay 
subdued in mine. 

We took our dinner at the Manse in the middle of the 
day, the bairns being with us ; and I was well pleased when 
Mary went out to see a school near at hand, and left my sis- 
ter and me our lane. But still we did not speak of her, 
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though our hearts weTe full of nothing else ; and when we 
did come to mention her name, it was all what a good mother 
she was, and how she cared for her bairns, and how she was 
aye our own bairn to us, notwithstanding all. 

" They were always different," said Mary, my sister, in a 
thoughtful way ; ** but what think you now, Margaret ? 
Mary and Grace — is there a great difference between them 
qpw? They are both young mothers — both in their own 
house. Are they any way like each other ? " 

" It is not so long since you saw Grace yourself, Mary,** 
said I. 

" Yes ; but I have not lived with her, I have not — I want 
your opinion, Margaret," said my sister, in a very hasty 
manner. It was the same way with all of us ; we were aye 
wanting each to persuade the other that all was well with our 
dear bairn. 

" They were aye different," said I ; " but Grace is married 
upon Claud, and you ken what your son is." 

My sister's eyes grew bright, and then she sighed. Claud 
was an honored man, happy and beloved in his own house, 
and in the countryside. But Mary, Mary ! — the one that 
was in trouble, was nearest to our hearts. 

" Grace has a lighter heart ; but then she has less care. 
And Mary, with her family, has so many things to think of," 
said L 

" That is it, Margaret ! " cried my sister. " I always say 
that is it ; and Lilliesleaf is of a gayer temper, you see, and 
the responsibility is left upon the mistress of the house. We 
have every reason to believe he is a very kind husband. Do 
you not think so ? Only, you know, he was brought up in 
a worldly way, and he's a young man yet ; and it is all per- 
fectly innocent, though it is not what we have been used to. 
I blame myself for being so anxious about Mary ; but I am 
sure, Margaret, you don't think there is any cause." 

" I see her in the garden herself — she is coming back," 
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said X "and she looks full blythe among all these bonnie 
bairns. The little things ken already what she is. What 
should we be anxious for ? Look at them all, and be thank- 
ful, Mary. God will take care of her, as he has taken care 
of us ; and truly he has blessed her now." 

And my sister came to the window beside me, and looked 
forth upon them, and was comforted. It was as pleasant a 
sight as eye could look upon — the littlest one of all holding 
her dress, and little serious Mary, the third of the name, 
clinging to her hand, and little Claud sitting on the grass at 
her feet, minding nothing but the wood he was whittling 
with his knife ; and that bonnie bold Cosmo standing by his 
mother as if be was as proud of her as we were, to whon\ 
she was a bairn. And so bright, and young, and womanlike 
she was herself — our Mary ! I could not see that sight, and 
be heavy at my heart. 

By-and-by we went back again', when the afternoon shad- 
ows were lengthening, and Susie was wearied, being but 
delicate, and fell asleep on my knee. This quiet day had 
been good for Mary — she was not restless now, and spoke, 
cheerily and blythe about Grace, and began to plan with me 
how we could wile the family from Oakenshaw to the Manse, 
to meet all altogether. But she did not say she wanted them 
to come to Lilliesleaf ; and that was very strange to me* 
Whatever secret care she had, she was feared even for her 
dearest and nearest to find it out ; and I saw, though I mar- 
velled, that there was not one that she would let so far into 
her heart as me. It is, maybe, a wrong to Mary's mother to 
say that ; but I was a solitary gentlewoman myself, and what 
I saw would not pass from me ; and they had aye come to 
me in all their troubles. That was the reason that Mary- 
could trust to me ; but even to me she did not say a word 
of anything that grieved her, only she kent well that I could 
not choose but see. 
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CHAPTER IU. 

The next day after that, was one of Mrs. Elphinstone's 
well days, and she came down to her breakfast, which was 
an uncommon thing for her. She was now a woman of 
seventy, failed and frail, and even in her mind far different 
from what she used to be. She had fallen into the restless 
state that is common for some old folk, and was aye finding 
fault, and taking note of everything from her chair where 
she sat ; and being scarce so quick of hearing or of seeing,' 
and even of understanding, as was her wont, was aye taking 
it into her head, that something was doing that she kent not 
of. Her voice was sharp by reason of her age, and truly 
peace was not in her heart. 

" So, Allan has not come back," she said, when she was 
settled into her easy chair, and propped up with her pillows, 
my Mary serving her with a tender hand like a dutiful bairn. 
" And what might be the reason of that, Mary ? — if, indeed, 
he let you know." 

" He did not expect to return last night," said Mary, in 
an anxious way. " Indeed, 1 begged him not to think of 
returning; for the road is very lonely, and it must have 
been late before he could get away." 

"Just so — just so," said the old lady; "and you really 
thought the company at the Castle was as safe as any chance 
passenger he might meet with on the road ? " 

Mary's face flushed for the moment. " Grandmamma has 
no great opinion of Lord fiurrowstoun, you perceive, aunt," 
said she, turning to me with a doubtful and trembling smile. 
"But I am always nervous about that ford on the Sedgie 
Burn — especially, late at night." 

"Yes; one understands what an anxious wife means by 
* late at night/ when her husband is coming home from a 
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dinner-party," said Mrs. Elphinstone, with something like a 
sneer. " Mary does not call things by their proper names, 
as she used to do, Miss Maitland." 

Mary rose at that moment quick, and with a start, and 
brought Mrs. Elphinstone's cup of tea to her. I was sitting 
close by, and, so when the bairn bent down her head close 
to her good-mother, I could not help but hear. 

" Dear Mrs. Elphinstone," said Mary, very earnestly, and 
with pain and trouble in her face, " you forget the children 
are at table, and they hear all you say." 

" My dear, there is no chance of my forgetting that the 
children are at table," said Mrs. Elphinstone, loud out, 
u wheft Cosmo sits there and stares at me, as if he had never 
seen me before. That boy's manners are shocking, Mary ; 
but io be sure, poor thing, you cannot attend to everything* 
Cosmo, is it the stable-boy who learns you to gape and stare 
as you do ? That's not like a gentleman." 

Cosmo muttered something under his breath. I heard not 
what it was, but it was something he ought not to have said — 
I could see that by the gloom on his brow ; but Mrs. Elphin- 
stone minded it not. 

" They had much better have breakfast in the nursery," 
said the old lady. "You have very little consideration, 
Mary ; of course, your aunt and I, being old friends, hare 
many things to talk of, and if you don't want the children 
to hear, you ought to send them away." 

" They are going instantly," said Mary, and she went 
away to whisper among them, and tell them what they 
were to do ; but Cosmo never took his eyes off his grand- 
mamma. That bold rascal bairn 1 there was not one of 
them but the callant would have foughten with for his 
mother's sake. 

However, at last, the little things went their way, and 
whether after all, she was not minded to cross Mary, or if 
it was but a turn of her own will, I cannot tell, but Mrs. 
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Elphinstone kept silence till they were all away. Then she 
turned again to me. 

" Mary is foolish, Miss Maitland," she said ; ".she thinks 
she can deceive the children, and prevent them knowing 
that their father neglects them ; but I think it is my duty to 
tell the truth. If he had been an unincumbered man, of 
course it would be quite indifferent; but 1 should like to 
know what he will have left to provide for his family, if 
Mary sits quietly and looks on, and suffers him to be drawn 
in more closely every day by young Burrowstoun and bis 
set. Thank Heaven ! 1 see better what it all would lead 
to — and if Mary continues to bold her peace, I, at least, 
will do my duty, and remonstrate with Allan. He means 
no harm, poor boy, but he must be warned. My dear, you 
need not contradict me." 

"But these are private matters — entirely private, and 
belonging to our house," cried Mary, starting up, and then 
curbing herself, and Bitting down again, as if she thought 
shame of having so little patience. " A mother often has 
something to disapprove of in her son ; and there are few 
wives so blind as never to see a moment's imprudence in 
their husbands ; but that is all between ourselves ; and you 
see, Mrs. Elphinstone, that even my dear aunt Margaret, 
who has sympathy for everybody, is troubled and uneasy 
when you speak of this, that only concerns us " 

"You are a very simple girl, Mary," said Mrs. Elphin- 
stone, " a good wife, fiay dear, and a good mother ; and I do 
you the justice to say, a very attentive child to me. But 
you do not know the world. If you did, I should think you 
quite inexcusable, suffering Allan to go day after day to the 
Castle, without a word of remonstrance, when you know 
who is there." 

At these words, my Mary's face became of a burning red. 
There was shame and trouble and anger in the flush ; but I 
think I never saw such a one on a woman's face before. She 
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rose off her chair now, steady and determined, so as I had 
never seen her look. " Anything but that ! " she said. " I 
will bear anything but that. I will not listen to it — it is 
not fit to be said to me. Mrs. Elphinstone, lej* us not dis- 
cuss what Allan does; he is able to account for him- 
self." 

The old lady was subdued by my bairn's look. Truly, I 
doubted sorely Mary had been learning in a hard school ; 
but Mrs. Elphinstone, to my content, straightway left speak- 
ing about Allan, and began to find fault with the bairns and 
the servants, and her ain maid, who doubtless had a hard 
life, poor thing, waiting on all her fancies. Woe's me ! how 
this aged woman was changed ! For a while after Mary 
was married, I thought Mrs. Elphinstone was learning what 
it was to have love about her, and looking once more like 
her I had kent in my youth ; but I had been three whole 
years without being at Lilliesleaf, for Grace had been but 
delicate, and likit my hand aye about her, and I had my 
abode at Oakenshaw ; and Mrs. Elphinstone had failed 
greatly, and had worn into a fretting, carping, restless old 
woman, neither lovely to see nor to hear, by that time. Care 
had ever been upon her brow ; and it had always been a 
doubt with me, if she had learned right to cast all her bur- 
den upon the Lord, which made me the more troubled now, 
when I saw she was trying still to carry it herself. 

When her maid had come for her, and taken her back to 
her room, where she aye rested awhile before she was 
wheeled out in her chair, Mary came quick and anxious up 
to me. " Aunt," she said in such haste, that she was out of 
breath, " I will make no more pretenses with you. Do you 
see now why I cannot ask Grace here — why I am afraid to 
have anybody staying in the house ? Mrs. Elphinstone is 
always commenting on Allan. Her mind is not what it was ; 
though she speaks so clearly, and she does not keep her 
anxieties in her heart, like me." 
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" Then, Mary, my dear, you ^have cause to be anxious 
too?" said I. 

" Aunt," said Mary, holding by my arm for a moment, to 
keep herselfrSup, " aunt, I am not very happy — but it is not 
Allan's fault. We ljave never had any quarrels — he is 
always very good to me, and I have not a word to say 
against him ; but I wish — women will aye be wishing, aunt 
Margaret — never mind that. Sometimes, Mrs. Elphin- 
stone's fears and suspicions make me half crazy ; and some- 
times — I beseech you never listen to her, aunt ! — some- 
times," said Mary, her face lighting up again with that red 
glow, like a flame, " she says things which Allan Elphin- 
stone's wife should never hear. And if even my mother 
heard her speak, she would* think Allan — my Allan, Aunt 
Margaret 1 — to be an evil-hearted man ; which he is not, 
and never will be, I know — I know ! " 

" My dear bairn, I am sure of that," said I. 

She kissed my hand, and let fall a tear upon it, in her 
thankfulness ; and then she said, " What troubles me most, 
is when their grandmamma speaks before the children, and 
they sit and hear ; and Cosmo gets fancies in his head ; and 
it grieves me. Cosmo thinks a great deal, though you would 
not fancy it, aunt ; and his grandmamma never seems to fear 
letting the boy hear. Aunt, think what a dreadful thing to 
have a boy grow up, sitting in judgment on his father ! And 
Mrs. Elphinstone is very fond of them all, too, though she 
blames me about them. She has altered strangely in the 
last year." 

" And you have jJfenty to learn you patience, Mary, my 
dear," said I. 

" Whisht, aunt," said Mary, " we will not speak of that." 

But her mind seemed easy when she had told me this, 
though this was but a part of her burden, as I kent full well. 
For, if Mary had been as well pleased with Mr. Allan in her 
own heart, as she wanted me to think she was, what other 
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folk said would have made little matter to ber. And I kent 
she was trying to keep secret from her very self, her own 
distrust and fear, that were the sorest pang of all. But it 
may be thought 1 was but ill-content after that, when Mrs. 
Elphinstone called upon me, to go out with her, and walk by 
the side of her chair, as she was wheeled down the long 
avenue. Truly, I wanted none of her expounding. The 
mysteries of the house were sore enough to me without that. 

I said it was a fine day, and the country was beautiful to 
look upon ; and syne though I was very anxious to find con- 
verse to keep us from one subject, the which I was feared 
for, I stoppit in my speech, and found no more to say. For 
it is ill feigning, when folks are little used to it ; and I had a 
full heart 

" At our age, Miss Maitland," said Mrs. Elphinstone, " the 
country loses much of its attractions. Spring is not what it 
used to be. But I need not say so to you, who are so. active 
always. It is otherwise with me." 

I could not help but marvel within myself, whether the 
lady minded that she was nigh ten years older than I was ; 
but I said nothing, except that Providence was aye kind, 
though age made a great odds in this world. 

" Yes, you have little care," said Mrs. Elphinstone ; " and 
as you are now so closely connected with our family, I need 
not hesitate to say to you how anxious I am about my son, 
Miss Maitland. Mary is an excellent creature ; but she is 
not calculated to amuse an active-minded young man like 
Allan ; and she has all her old-fashioned, precise ways still — 
so, you see, he is driven to seek entertainment away from 
home." 

It was an ill thing in me, but I was sore angered against 
this unwise woman — so much, that I felt my cheeks glow — 
me, that should have kent better ! — with wrath against her ; 
but I commanded myself, and only said : " Mrs. Elphinstone 
the man will hear as well as me." 
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"Who? Robert?" said she, pointing at the man who 
was drawing her chair. " He is deaf and he is busy. Yon 
need not fear for my discretion, Miss Maitland. Bat this is 
how matters are ; and, actually, though I am sure you would 
scarcely believe it, Mary never even remonstrates, so far as 
I know ; and Allan goes day after day to the Castle, and 
dangles about Lady Julia. There was an attachment be- 
tween Lady Julia and my Allan, as you may recollect, Miss 
Maitland, before he thought of making proposals for your 
niece." 

Oh, my Mary ! my innocent bairn 1 This. was what she 
said was not fit for Allan's wife to hear ; and truly it was 
not — nor even for me, a single gentlewoman, that never 
had troke with scandal-makers, nor spread evil about my 
neighbors all my days. I made no answer to his mother — 
woe's me ! was it fit for her to say ? 

" It is perfectly natural. I really do not wonder at it at 
all," said Mrs. Elphinstone ; " and I do not mean to say there 
is any harm in it. Mary is a good wife — an excellent wife 
— but sometimes she is only a dull companion, Miss Mait- 
land; and, indeed, out of the highest circles, you seldom 
find that vivacity and delicate wit, which attract men. So, 
of course, Allan goes to amuse himself where he can be 
amused ; and Lady Julia is not very happily married either, 
I believe ; and I really wish you would advise Mary to try 
and acquire a little more knowledge of the world." 

" It would ill set one of her race to ken this world better, 
Madam," said I ; and I scarce could speak to her, I was so 
moved in my spirit — in a special manner, because she 
should dar#to say to me that Mr. Allan was unhappily mar- 
ried upon my bairn. " I ken no such world myself," said I 
again, when I had better mastery of my speech ; " and little 
insight into its evil ways could I give to my dear Mary. The 
Lord preserve her and her bairns ! " 

" Amen ! " said the old withered woman, looking up, with 
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a laugh, into my face. " But there is not the least occasion 
for being tragical ; nor for being offended, either, Miss Main- 
land — for my meaning is a very simple one. Mary ought 
to bestir herself to make his own home more attractive to 
her husband. That he should have conformed to her man- 
ners so long is the real wonder, and not that he should re- 
turn to his natural sphere now. 1 do not approve of Lord 
Burrowstoun ; he is a gambler, and a sporting man, and his 
character is damaged. I believe if Allan is not delivered 
from his influence, he will be ruined ; for I know, by experi- 
ence, what follows such a course. I take you into my con- 
fidence because I think you may do them service, Miss 
Maitland, and you ought to advise Mary to consult her hus- 
band's tastes more than she docs — you have influence with 
your niece." * 

" I will use it all I can, Madam," said I, with a trembling 
in my speech ; and we walked in silence till we came back 
to Lilliesleaf ; and syne I went to my chamber, and shut to 
my door, and groaned and was abashed at the sight of my 
own spirit. For I was in no Christian frame of mind, woe's 
me ! — passion and aoger might have been chastened out of 
me in all these years that the hand of the Lord had been 
dealing with our house ; but the carnal man was in me still. 



CHAPTER IV. 

* 

The "next day after that, partly because I behooved to go, 

and partly to ease them of my company till Mr. Allan came 
home, and got his flyting over — if fly ting there was in store 
for him — I said to my niece Mary, that I would go to my 
own house of Sunnyside, and tarry with my maid Jenny, for 
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a night Mary, poor bairn, made a pretence that she would 
not have me go ; but I saw, in her heart, she was well con- 
tent I should be away from Lilliesleaf at this time. So she 
had out the little carriage with the two ponies, that she aye 
used herself ; and, with a decent lad from our own parish, 
whose father and mother I had kent well in my young days, 
driving me, I went away upon my travel to Sunnyside. 

Now, sitting by John Glendinning's side in the bit small 
carriage, for an hour and a half or so, it is no to be sup- 
posed that I did not speak to him, seeing he came of kent 
folk ; and when I had asked about his father and mother, 
and hia young sister that was married upon a lad out of 
Lothian, and settled in the parish of Dourhills, near Oaken- 
shaw, we came, in course of nature, to have converse con- 
cerning the neighbors, and what was doing in the country- 
side. The road went by the bit little village on the Knowe ; 
and well-doing, comfortable bouses they looked, the which I 
was blythe to see ; but it was but small parcels of land that 
were won out of the black moss, where Mr. Allan thought 
to make grand corn land, and great harvests. For this had 
been one of his grand plans at the time.he was married. It 
was good land, the most of our parish — bonnie, broad, arable 
fields, with the hill-sides for the sheep ; but Malcolm's Moss 
(which was the name of it) was a black spot upon the coun- 
try side — no to say that it was unseemly to look upon : for 
heather and whins, in their blossoming time, are very bon- 
nie things to the outward eye, though small pasture to aught 
but the bees, that aye were very keen to gather here. A 
bit small burn ran out and in, through the very midmost of 
the moss ; and bits of low birches and rowans gathered about < 
the banks of it. But in this present season, when the whins 
were black, and the heather out of bloom, there was little to 
gladden the eye in a sight of the Moss ; and, for my part, it 
was not pleasant to see how little land had been won out of 
it, for the seed and the bread, that are the life of man. 

2 
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" I see the land is little different from what it used to be, 
John Glendinning," said I ; " and well I wot it is hard to 
change nature ; and the moss will aye be the moss, let Mr. 
Allan try all he can. Young folk are aye hopeful. They 
telled me it was in the power of art to bring corn out the 
black rigs yonder, though I ever had my own doubts, all the 
time." 

" It takes lang working, Mem, to make a great change/' 
said the young man. 

" Ay," said I, " but John, there are changes that neither 
working nor the hand of man can make." 

I know not wherefore it was, but the lad lookit as if he 
fain would have said me nay, for he was an opinionated 
lad. 

" The hand o* man has a long grip, now," said John, "mony 
a thing's done, that folk durstna dream of in the auld times ; 
but it takes pains, and it takes time." 

• Now he was but a country lad, and I see not why I should 
have given thought to him, and truly, he was far more like 
to be wrong than his master was ; but I could not help but 
ponder on his words, minding all Mr. Allan was wont to 
say. 

So, truly, finding little pleasure in this converse, I held 
my peace, and there was little more between us. He said 
no evil, yet I was angered in my heart, because the lad's 
words helped on my own thoughts, and I could not but have 
vexation in my own spirit to hear every person, some in 
plain words, and some that you could just guess at, reflecting 
on Mr. Allan ; and, truly, it was no business of theirs ; but 
folk are aye better pleased to mend their neighbor's man? 
ners than their own. 

When I came to Sunnyside, the place looked strange to 
me. There it was upon its quiet brae, looking down upon 
Burrowstoun, with the thorn hedge grown up high about it, 
and the ash-trees midway down the road arching over to 
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meet one another, and the very apple-trees and currant- 
bushes grown high and big like the bairns that once played 
about the gate. It made my heart sad to look upon this 
house, I knew not wherefore. It minded me of the days 
when I was in my middling age, and when Grace and Mary, 
my dear bairns, with their young pleasures and their young 
troubles, were the joy of my heart. Woe's me ! I was an 
aged woman now, and had little help to give to them, that 
aye were used to come to me for counsel, and life was upon 
their bonnie heads with all its weights and its burdens ; and 
I thought in my heart upon this lone house of Sunny side, 
and the past that dwelt in it, and kent it was even like my 
old age and me. 

My maid Jenny was aged like myself; but Jenny was 
ever a cheery body, and aye was able for her canny work, 
and her crack with her old neighbors, and it was a comfort 
to see her kindly face again. She made a great outcry at 
the sight of me ; and Lilly, her sister's bairn, who always 
abode with her, being grown into a discreet young woman 
now, ran in before to light a fire in my own parlor, and to 
put the room right for me. For my own part, I tarried at 
the door, looking down upon the town ; truly change comes 
upon us, but the heavens and the earth change not. It 
might still have been that day twenty years ago when I 
came here with my mother, for all the difference that was 
in the place, or in what I lookit forth upon. It was a plea- 
sant day; the young ash-leaves were loosing out from the 
branches, and there was a chirp in the air of all the birds of 
spring — and, truly, I was both cheered and cast down in 
my own spirit, and I knew not which most. 

When I went in it was still the same — the old things that 
aye put me in mind of old days, all standing as they used to 
stand, and my own very chair drawn to the new-kindled fire, 
as if Grace herself had put it there. I laid down my bon- 
net upon the table, and sat at the lone fireside, from the 
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which both life and pleasantness had passed away; and I 
could not send back the tear from my eye that came at the 
thought of what was gone ; for, truly, the fireside of Claud, 
my brother, was as deserted as mine. 

" Jenny," said I, " it; is an eerie thing to think upon. Do 
you mind what a pleasure it was to do everything for the 
bairns ? and now the bairns are sober men and women, and 
have their ain firesides, and their ain troubles ; truly nature 
and the course of life are hard upon old folk/' 
- *' But, Miss Marget, they're a* so weel," said Jenny, who 
was at the fire, rousing up the new-lighted coals with the 
poker to make a blaze. " If ony ane of them was in dis- 
tress, I would mak my maen ; but just to look at that bonnie 
bairn-time at* Lilliesleaf : — it's enough to make ony heart 
rejoice." 

" Ay, Jenny, but the mother of a family like that has 
many cares," said I, for I was, without doubt, in a thank- 
less and repining frame. 

" And what would ye have, Miss Marget ? " said Jenny, 
" as lang as they're a' thriving, what's care but joy ? Bless 
their bonnie faces every ane ! I would like to ken wha daur 
be wae for Miss Mary, with yon four darlins at her fit. If 
it was the minister himsel, he suld never say sae to Jenny. 9 

" And who is wae for Miss Mary ? " said- 1, " truly, I ken 
little reason any man has". I was thinking of my sister and 
my brother, and even of this eerie house of Sunnyside ; but 
I thought not of any mortal having cause to pity my dear 
bairn at Lilliesleaf." 

Thus I spoke, as folk speak that have a secret at their 
heart ; if I was grieved for her myself, I could not thole 
that another should think her in trouble ; and I wanted to 
hear what Jenny would say. . 

" And that's just my ain very thought, Miss Marget," said 
Jenny, " and what I aye say when John Hasp, the baker, or 
Miss Janet Selvage, or ony idle folk about the town come 
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with their clavers to me. What if Lilliesleaf is fond of his 
pleasure ? He's young, and he's the biggest gentleman in 
the countryside ; and, wherefore, when the like of that puir 
cheeping Lord Burro wstoun keeps the crown of the cause- 
way, should Mr. Allan bide, like %n auld wife, at hame ? 
But them that says he's mair heeding about his pleasures 
than about his bonnie leddy and a' thae precious bairns, says 
lees, Miss Marget It's no such things ; it's for the credit of 
hame-born folk, and no to let a fremd family get it a' their 
ain way. Na ! I ken better ; he may gang through with his 
siller — mony a gentleman does that — but there's nae harm 
in his heart" 

And Jenny was moved when she was speaking. I could 
not have thought she had that spirit in her at her age ; but 
she never would put up with a word against Mr. Allan, and 
she was aye a brisk body, and would have her ain way. 
She held aye the poker in her hands-, and turned about as 
if she would have foughten even with me ; and truly I was 
comforted, and smiled to myself — though it was but very 
little she could have kent about it, right or wrong. 

" Does Mary come whiles to see you, Jenny V " said I. 
- " Whiles ? Every single time she's in Burrowstoun, Miss 
Marget," said Jenny, crying out with very pleasure ; " and 
if you could but see them at the scones ! When the French 
maid came — weel now, that was an antic ! I marvelled at 
Lilliesleaf for that — and a' to please the fuil folk at the 
Castle — no a' her airs, nor her wiles could win wee Miss 
Susie frae Jenny. The bairn kent, as discreet as an eldern 
woman, wha it was that likit her best. I wouldna have 
brought the like of yon gypsy into a decent house, Miss 
Marget, if I had been Lilliesleaf." 

" I never heard of that, Jenny," said L 

Jenny put down the poker, and sweepit in the fireside, 
and then, maybe, seeing that I would like to ken — though 
truly I was not sure in my own mind if it was right to 
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hearken — she turned about to me, and took up her apron, 
and folded the hem of it between her fingers, all the time 
she spoke. 

" It's nine or ten months bye-past," said Jenny ; " for it 
was in the height of summer, before the weans got the play 
at the schule — and the first I heard o't was from Maister 
Cosmo, and he said- he would do what his mamma bade, but 
he wouldna have Lady Julia's maid to learn him. What for 
suld bairns learn outlandish tongues, Miss Marget ? Where's 
the marrow of the kindly Scots that's born with them ? And 
then I came to hear that Lady Julia was to send a woman a' 
the gate from London, to be a bairns'-maid at Lilliesleaf, 
and speak French to the bairns. Janet Scot told me the 
mistress had given her consent, but wasna very well pleased ; 
and you may think, Mem, it was nae pleasure to Janet, 
being a decent eldern woman, that has charge of everything 
in the Lilliesleaf nursery. Weel, the woman came — a 
black-haired gypsy, far grander than ony lady about Bur- 
rowstoun — and she was three months in the house. I 
canna tell for a certainty what happened then ; but Miss 
Mary — the mistress, as I ought to say — put her away. 
For all so young as she is, she has a grand spirit, our Miss 
Mary ; and, without a word to any person, she sent the 
woman away. There was an awfu' clash about it, Miss 
Marget, and everybody said Miss Mary had her reasons ; 
but you're no to think I give ony faith to that — only Miss 
Mary keepit her ain counsel, and at an hour's notice, sent 
the ill-doer out of Lilliesleaf." 

This story took away my breath; I could make nought 
of it ; for more was meant than was said in words. 

" And what did Mr. Allan say, Jenny ? " said I. When I 
had spoken, I was wroth at myself. What kind of question 
was that? 

" You're no to think ony ill of Mr. Allan, Miss Marget," 
said Jenny in a kind of commanding way. "Mr. Allan 
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said the mistress kent best, and whatever she did was right. 
It's all clavers what folk say about Mr. Allan ; he's a good 
lad, and a kind lad, and Til no hear ill of him; if it was 
my last breath, it's a' lees, Miss Marget." 

I did not ask what it was that was "a' lees;" but I 
marvelled at myself that I did not check Jenny, and bid her 
be silent, and never to mint such things to me. To speak 
the truth it dumbfounded me. I could not tell what to 
say ; but when she went to get me my dinner and I was 
left by myself, and had time to think, I was much vexed 
and angered at myself. • For the like of this story did not 
bear thinking of; and I kent very well whatever the French 
gypsy had done, Mr. Allan could have had no hand in it ; 
and I was sore displeased to hear my bairn's name in idle 
clavers like that. Also, it troubled me to think that, maybe, 
Mary was not dealing wisely ; and that she ought to have 
told plain out the why and wherefore ; but truly it is easy 
to be wise behind-hand. 



CHAPTER V. 

I abode at Sunnyside for three or four days after that 
Many folk in Burrowstoun were blythe of a word with me, 
to outward appearance, being an old neighbor, and well 
kent in the place; .and I cannot say but what' it was a 
comfort to have certain days to my own self, to meditate 
upon all that had befallen our house and kindred, and 
about the shadow of trouble that was upon us. Also, there 
were many changes in the place itself; the- old folk, many 
of them had passed to their rest, and the son sat in the 
father's seat ; but, truly, I minded them all when they were 
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bairns ; and young folk have ever been pleasant to me, all 
my days. I both marvelled, and was blythe to hear how 
every one spoke of my Mary. She was no bit young 
thing now, dwelling under the shadow of her father's 
house; but was kent as a righteous woman, ruling her 
own, and no without a measure of self-will, and her own 
way, either, as I came to learn — but very well liked, and 
well thought of, both by gentle and simple. As for Mr. 
Allan, few folk mentioned him to me; no that he was in 
ill repute, for every one had a kind thought of him ; but, 
either they had a fancy that I was not pleased, or that I 
had reason to be so; for it was only now and then that 
one would speak of Lilliesleaf. There was some horse- 
racing nigh at hand, I heard here, and that was the reason 
why Lord Burrowstoun and his friends had come hither at 
this season.; and, truly, no person thought well of them. 

As for Mr. Allan's works about Cruive End they were 
stoppit a year ago; and the improvements had made little 
speed since I left the place. Mr. Allan had been a great 
man for improvements, at the season of his marriage ; but 
his good thoughts had been but unstable — poor man ! truly 
I was grieved in my heart concerning him many a day 
as I lookit forth from my parlor window, or took my walk 
into the town ; for he was not a strong tower in the coun- 
try side, as it had been my hope to see him ; and when folk 
spoke of any good work, it was his wife that they named, 
and no him — the which was a grief to me, and small pleas- 
ure to Mary, as I kent well. 

Also, by the means of Jenny, I heard many idle stories 
that were throng in the countryside, the which I put no 
faith in, as neither did Jenny ; but they still showed to me 
how fremd folk made a speech of it, and gossip was about 
the house — my dear bairn's house that should have been 
sacred 1 For me, it was hard to refrain and no blame 
Mrs. Elphinstone; for we are evil folk in our hearts, and 
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aye blythe to lay blame an somebody, and truly I could 
not be content, but that whiles she put ill in folk's heads* 

The Sabbath I spent in peace and quietness at Sunnyside, 
there being two diets of worship in our own kirk, and faith- 
ful serving of the Word in both ; and, also, I had much con- 
verse with Lilly Robb, Jenny's niece, and found her to be a 
very well-disposed young woman, that had thought upon the 
things that concerned her peace, and was likewise going to 
be married ; and though she had but little to say, I could see 
that the root of the matter was well grafted in her, which 
was a great comfort to. me, seeing I had been out of my 
bouse so long, and had lost opportunities of guiding this 
young thing aright; but, truly, the Lord is never distant, 
and there had been no lack for the like of me. I gave her 
an advice, being at such a season of her life ; and also prom- 
ised to speak to Jenny about her providing, and a gown to 
be married in — the which things — forby being a custom 
in our house — both Jenny herself and the young woman 
were well worthy of, being faithful and leal servants to mine 
and me. 

On the Tuesday morning, hearing a skriegh of pleasure 
out of the kitchen, where Jenny had been humming bits of 
tunes in to herself, as she did her work — for she would take 
no rest, let me say as I might — I lookit forth from my 
window to see what it might be ; and t truly, it was Mary 
and the bairns in the little carriage, and Cosmo upon his 
pony, all come to take me back to Lilliesleaf. I was blythe 
to see them, without doubt ; but it likewise gave me a stound 
and tremble at my heart, for I had made up my mind, when 
I went back, to speak plain to Mary, and warn the bairn 
what wisdom she needed to guide her way, and h6w it be- 
hooved her to consider what she could do, to set Mr. Allan 
right, even if it should be by conforming to his ways in 
everything that was not sin. So, when I saw her bonnie 
fresh face at the window, to speak the truth, my heart failed 

2* 
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me ; for I kent she would not bear to hear either friend or 
foe blame Mr. Allan ; and, truly, it is ever a thankless thing 
to interfere between married folk. 

I did not go to the door, but stood at the window watching 
them. And in they came — all the bairns, skipping through 
the shadows of the trees, and running into the blythe morn- 
ing light that was like themselves, so bonnie, and fresh, and 
innocent. They all gathered close about Jenny on the door- 
steps ; and every one had a word to tell her ; and Jenny was 
so fain and so pleased that she was nigh to greeting ; and I 
saw what a delight these little things were to every old per- 
son that had a right to them. Truly, there is nothing in the 
world so-sweet or so blessed as the heritage of bairns. Susie, 
for all so genty and quiet a bairn as she was, was mounted 
up upon Jenny's shoulder ; and that was how she came in to 
me, to the parlor where I was waiting. Jenny had on a short 
gown made of a thrifty print, and a checked apron tied 
about her as was right in the morning ; and truly the strings 
had need to have been well sewed on, for the strain Claud 
gave them, tearing at the apron ; though what the laddie 
wanted with it, except just mischief, I know not. 

Cosmo was behind them all with his mamma. He was a 
big callant of his years, strong and well-grown ; and it was 
his pride to be aye beside her, like a grown-up man, taking 
care of her. Doubtless, Mary was proud of him, such a fine, 
bold, bonnie boy as he was ; but I could not help thinking 
that there was aye a glance in Cosmo's eye, which meant 
that his father should have been here, and defied everybody 
to think less of his mother than of the queen upon her throne. 
It was not good for the bairns to hear old Mrs. Elphinstone, 
how she spoke. 

" We've a' come to take thoo home," said Susie, riding 
upon Jenny's shoulder. " Grandmamma, at the Manse wants 
thoo, aunty, and mamma and' Susie ; and thoo're never to 
go away any more." 
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• « And aunt, Janet says Claud would be good if you would 
come and tell us stories/' said little Mary ; " but he's broken 
Susie's carriage, and my skipping-rope ; and the mill that 
played music that you brought us from Oakenshaw — he's 
broken them a' since you were away." 

** But I made another one, aunt," said Claud. " She's 
telling lees on me. I made a grand mill that could grind 
things ; and Bobbie at the Manse helpit me ; but papa took 
it away to let somebody see it, and never brought it back 
again. It wasna my blame." 

"Papa has come home, aunt,' 1 said Cosmo. The bairn 
spoke so suddenly, that his voice startled me, coming so close 
after the bits of pleasant voices of the other little things ; 
and I aye felt it behooved me to answer Cosmo, for he was 
far different from the rest 

" And you'll all be very glad of that, my dears," said L 

Cosmo looked into my face — straight into it, as if he 
wanted to see what I meant ; and then he said, " Yes ; " aye 
keeping his eye upon me. Truly, he was a strange callant. 
I could not fathom him. 

" I'm glad ! " said little Mary, " papa lets me and Claud 
ride upon ponies as big as Cosmo's ; and grandmamma aye 
scolds papa when he's at home, and never minds us ; and 
you'll be pleased, aunt, for papa likes to see you at Lillies- 
leaf." 

44 And mamma's glad," said Susie, whispering in close at 
my cheek, for she was on my knee by this time, " for papa's 
aye so good when he's at home." 

I was blythe it was only me that heard what little Susie 
said. I could have broken my heart if I had thought it was 
Mary's blame that a little bairn should speak like thiS; but 
it was not their mother's doing, poor thing ; it was old Mrs. 
Elphinstone — and this was what made Mary so feared for 
them hearing what her converse was. 

When Mary herself came in, she was looking so fresh and 
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fair, and the cloud was so lightened off her bonnie brow, that 
I took heart again. She said they had come to take me 
home — that Mr. Allan would have come himself but for 
being busy ; and that she was going on to Burro wstoun to 
the shops, and I was to put my bonnet on and come with 
her. 

" For, of course, the bairns have told you, aunt," said 
Mary, with a mother's smile at them all. " You will hear of 
nothing' else till it is all over, and we have to give our orders 
now." 

Not kenning what it was, I lookit from one to another, 
and Claud cried out : — 

" We didna tell you auntie ; — a* the folks in the country 
are coming to Lilliesleaf. There's to be a grand party, and 
we're a' to get leave to be there." 

" It's on my birthday, aunt," said Mary, half with a smile, 
and half with a sigh, " that is in a fortnight — do you mind? 
— and Allan thinks it will please me. It is very kind of 
him — he thinks it will be a pleasure to me." 

My dear bairn ! she was wistful and anxious for all she 
said of pleasure; and yet she was pleased too, and was 
blythe to think that he meant it for a compliment to her. 
Little things please women-folk, if they look like love at the 
heart. 

So I went to put my bonnet on straightway, and when I 
came back, Jenny had the table spread, and the bairns were 
all busy with her scones and her jam and milk, and Mary 
had a glass of our own elder wine. I would not take upon 
me to say that Mary likit, in any bye ordinary way, the elder 
wine that Jenny made at Sunnyside, though it used to be a 
great* treat to Claud and Grace and her when they were 
bairns ; but she keeped it before her on the table, and put 
it to her lips as she spoke to Jenny — for Jenny, truly, abode 
in the room the whole time, being so fond and so proud 
about the bairns that she forgot her manners, even when I 
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myself came down the stair. So, at last, we got away ; and 
though our bit garden at Sunnyside was nothing to Lillies- 
leaf, nor even to the Manse garden, Jenny labored to gather 
all the primroses for little Susie, and I believe the body 
would have been fain to cut down the trees or the berry 
bushes if the bairns bad but wished for them ; and truly I 
do not know if I was much wiser myself. 

We went away down the road first of all to Burrowstoun, 
to Ralph Plane, the joiner's, and to Mrs. Rasp and' to the 
mantua-maker, for the bairns were to have new frocks, and 
there was to be some grand tent made with canvas, that all 
the little things were wild about. When we bad done our 
errands, we turned the -ponies' heads to go home. It was a 
very cheery bonnie day, and both the mother and the bairns 
were blythe about me. I could not let any shadow be in my 
heart, and truly it was hard to think of grief and trouble in 
Mary's lot, and her surrounded by such bonnie faces. My 
dear bairn 1 if she had the cares of this world, she likewise 
had the best joys of it, and I gave thanks in my heart for 
her, for there were not four such bairns — that I could see 
— in the whole country side. * 



CHAPTER VL 

Ten years had made but little difference, so far as the 
outward eye could see, upon Mr. Allan. He had the same 
kindly happy look, almost the same youthfulness as be was 
wont to have, and being scarce in his prime yet, the odds 
was less upon him than even upon Mary, who, doubtless, 
having the troubles and toils of the mother of a family, was 
less like what she was, though she was not less bonnie than 
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she used to be. When I saw Mr. Allan first, the day I 
came to Lilliesleaf, his face was clouded ; but now he was at 
peace with himself, having come back to his own house again, 
and truly I marvelled how any mortal could think ill of him, 
seeing how fond he was both about Mary and the bairns. 

" Were they very tiresome company, aunt, when I was 
away ? " he said to me. u I take it as a personal compli- 
ment that you left Lilliesleaf in my absence. Aunt Mar- 
garet does not prefer your company to mine, Mary, as she 
used to do — and I shall prize the distinction." 

"But Aunt Margaret went to see Jenny, papa," cried 
little Mary, " and she likes mamma and us best — it was not 
because you were away." 

" Hush, little ones," said Mr. Allan. " Come and show 
Aunt Margaret where our tent is to be. Where are you 
going, Cosmo ? Come and explain all our business to Aunt 
Margaret. Do you hear me, sir ? where are you going ? " 

"I am going with mamma," said Cosmo. The laddie's 
voice was low, and not to call pleasant in its tone, and he 
lifted up his head, and stood in a defying way before his 
father, as truly I was grieved to see him, for the callant was 
aye brooding upon what Mrs. Elphinstone said, and had not 
the sense to know how much of it was the complaining of a 
fretful spirit. Mr. Allan's face grew red up to the hair, 
and there was both anger and shame in his eye ; and the 
look that passed between the two was not such a look as 
ought to be between a father and son. 

" This boy tries my patience, Mary," said Mr. Allan in a 
haughty and reproachful way, turning away from him, and 
making me take his arm. Woe's me ! one ill aye leads to 
another. She was distressed at Cosmo's look, and yet half 
angered with his father for blaming him ; and the callant 
clung closer and closer to Mary, and looked as if he was set 
for her defence against the whole world. The whole of this 
was grievous and sore to me. 
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And we went forth upon the bonnie green sod, with the 
trees over us swelling and quickening with the coming sum- 
mer, and went on our way to the bonniest spot in all the 
grounds of Lilliesleaf — little Claud and Mary, that were 
nearest each other in age, running on before us, and Susie 
holding fast by her mother's hand behind, and Cosmo walk- 
ing proud by her side. Mr. Allan's face was discomposed as 
. he went with me, but the cloud abode not long, and when 
we came to the place, he was quite himself again, only that 
I noticed he would not speak to Cosmo. It was a hollow in 
the ground, with bonnie natural banks sloping up, and trees 
here and there, where nobody would have planted them, but 
where the winds had sown the seed, and where it was far 
bonnier than the skilfullest art to see them grow at their 
own will. At one end, raised a little upon a brae, was a 
bonnie level of green sod, a bit of table-land among all the 
slopes, with trees behind and round about it, but quite clear 
of wood itself; and there the great tent was to be. A pleas- 
anter place could not have been for any innocent rejoicing, 
and truly I wad blythe to think of the bonnie sunshine, and 
the long summer day that would make this festivity more in- 
nocent and seemly — to my way of thinking, being an aged 
woman — than those weary nights at the Castle that vexed 
the spirit of my Mary, and wiled Mr. Allan away. 

" And all the folk are to dance here, aunt," cried little 
Mary, who was in the heart of the hollow, skipping about on 
the grass, " and the music's to be in yonder among the trees, 
where nobody can see it ; and mamma and you are to sit up 
in the tent, and look at a' the folk — and the ladies will 
have a' such bonnie dresses on. Oh, Susie! — -'and papa 
says we're a' to get leave to come, and have some wine 
to drink mamma's health. I wish I had a birthday like 
mamma." 

44 Be as good as mamma, little Mary," said Mr. Allan, 
going back to the side of my Mary with a smile that rejoiced 
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my heart, " and somebody will think as much of your birth- 
day as I do of mamma's." 

I saw the tears come to Mary's eye, half in sorrow, half in 
pleasure ; and truly they were standing warm in my own — 
but through it all, I could not but perceive the dark glance of 
the callant Cosmo; the laddie understood nothing of his 
father — how should he, being but a boy ? And though he 
was far before his years in most things, he was too young to 
know what inconsistent folk we are, and how Mr. Allan 
might cherish his wife in his heart, above every other earthly 
thing, yet give many a light hour and careless day to other 
folk, and grieve her he liked best. Truly, it was strange to 
myself to think upon it ; and my true thought is that auld 
age and youth, the one of which has not begun the sore work 
of life, and the other is resting from it, are the hardest judges, 
and seek perfectness ever, even when they ken it is not to 
be found. 

Truly, it is easy for us to speak, that have come safe out of 
the world, and its snares and temptations, and have come 
to our aged days, and have our hearts quieted within us ; 
but so far as I can see, we are mostly hard judges of them 
that are fighting for their own hand in the sore wrestle of 
life. For, in my way, I was even as thoughtless as other 
folk, and said oft-times to myself, with his bonnie wife and 
bairns, and his good estate, what could the longing heart of 
man crave more, than the Lord had given to Mr.. Allan ? I 
minded not what was in man's heart, and how it ever desires 
what it hath not, more than what it has. 

When we returned back, little Susie was mounted up on 
Mr. Allan's shoulder, and Mary went by his side. Little 
Mary and Claud aye ran on before, and Cosmo (his papa 
had never spoken to him) was with me. Such a bonnie, 
bold boy he was, like a man, for all he was a bairn in years. 
I did not wonder Mary was proud of him. I was even proud 
to look upon him myself. 
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" But Cosmo," said I, " my dear bairn, what makes 70a 
gloom. The face of a young callant like 70a should never 
be clouded like that." 

u I am not a baby, aunt," said the bold laddie. " I cannot 
aye be smiling like Susie. I look like what I feeL" 

u Ay, Cosmo," said I, " but a boy like you should never 
feel as if he would like to gloom. A young spirit should aye 
be a blythe spirit; and you're only a bairn. And truly 
you're a favored bairn, with many a good thing in your lot 
that other folk cannot get. And to see the like of you dis- 
contented is not a seemly thing to look upon ; and I like not 
to see it, Cosmo, my dear." 

u I'm no discontented," said Cosmo, in a sullen way ; and 
then he looked up at me quick. "Are you pleased with 
papa, Aunt Margaret ? For grandmamma says " — 

" Cosmo," said I, in a troubled way — for I did not want * 
to say an ill word of Mrs. Elphinstone — "do you know 
what your papa is, and what you are ? Ton are a little cal- 
lant that kens not truth from lees ; and your papa is a man, 
and knows what life and the world are ; and do you think 
there ever was in the Bible, a bairn that asked other folk, if 
they were pleased with his father ? 1 would be blythe to 
see your mother's son a bairn of grace, Cosmo ; and no one 
that goes against the Word can be that." 

The callant hung his head for a space ; but he was not 
content. " You did not tell me, aunt," he said, in a kind of 
breathless way, half-angered at me, and half-thinking shame 
of himself. 

" My dear," said I, " when your papa was a young lad, 
and no the man he is now, I likit him well ; and I'll like him 
well all his days, Cosmo ; and I pray for the blessing of the 
Lord upon him and his, and I am no feared for what any 
mortal says." 

" Aunt Margaret," said Cosmo, in a very earnest manner, 
with the water in his eyes, poor bairn ! " I like papa ! there's 
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no a gentleman like him in the county ; and Lord Burrows- 
toun is not fit to speak to my father. Bat then grandmamma 
says" — 

" She never said it for you, Cosmo," said I, " nor meant 
you should hear. Whiles your, mamma tells me stories of 
her ill bairns, that she would not like me to say o'er again ; 
and your papa was once grandmamma's bairn, and maybe 
as ill-willy as you are, Cosmo. But she never means you to 
think less of him for all that. How long is it since you 
learned (he fifth command ? " 

" I don't forget it, aunt," said Cosmo, holding down his 
head, and turning very red. The laddie was not bo ill a 
bairn, but he kent when to think shame. 

" Well, my man, let me see," said I, " and mind, I like not 
a winter sky in spring. Put you away that gloom of yours, 
and your mamma will be better pleased, as well as me." 

" I will, Aunt Margaret — indeed, I will," cried Cosmo. I 
have seen few callants like him. He was more thoughtful 
than became his years; but there was much good in the 
bairn, and a hopeful spirit, though as proud and dour as 
ever was, when he was roused to keep his own part, or 
thought another meant not true. 

We went back to the house, in better content with one 
another ; and Susie's bonny bit face looking over Mr. Allan's 
shoulder brought lightness in my heart. When we went 
into the house, he made me sit down in the big chair, and 
came close beside me, and named over to me all the names of 
the folk that were to be invited ; and truly there were grand 
folk among them; and I could not but be pleased at the 
thought that they were all come together to do honor to my 
niece Mary, who was doubtless come of as creditable a stock 
as any of them, but no so great according to the counting of 
this world. 

"I wonder if we could induce Claud to come, and 
Grace," said Mr. Allan ; •* then, Mary, your party would be 
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complete: and we cocM crown all her friend an-i well- 
wishers, as the country-folk say. with a ekter circle at* peo- 
ple who lore her. Aunt Margaret What do roe tKink? 
Would Oakenshaw be persuaded, and come * * 

*» But, Allan, you do not call ties* my friends ami well- 
wishers ? " said Mary, looking over his shoulder. - I am not 
an ambitious. There are some of these ladies who will 
newer forget that I was born in the Manse of PastareJaads. 
They are very aril and polite acquaintances, and like to 
make me feel imcomfortable, aunt. We wish each other 
well after a restricted fashion. Ther are the great people 
of the country-side, and not mv friends.* 

u That is their bad taste, or your kouiemr~ said Mr. Allan, 
but not with a pleasant tone. " Notwithstanding, Mrs. El- 
phinstone of LUhesleaf has a great many admirers, aunt 
The great people are not so indifferent to her attractions as 
she says they are." 

" Truly, Mr. Allan," said I, " if she has one to admire her, 
now she is a married wife, it will be all she is minding about ; 
though she ewer had many to wish her well, all the days of 
her youth." 

" Newer so many as now, Aunt Margaret," said Mr. Allan. 
" There, we won't discuss the subject ; but would Claud and 
his family come, do you think ? Mary, have we ewer had 
theminLilliesleaf?" 

" No," said Mary, with a momentary falter in her voice, 
" except once, for a day or two. They are always at the 
Manse or at Sunny side. My mother has the best claim; 
and Grace is so fond of her old home. 1 like to go there 
myself, aunt ; there is only one Sunnyside in the world to 
Grace and me." 

" Order ! " said Mr. Allan, striking upon the table with a 
bonnie little ivory ruler that came out of Mary's desk. u We 
are not speaking of Sunnyside, bat of Lilliesleaf. I have 
my associations, too, with your house, Aunt Margaret, but we 
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will not enter on bo wide a subject. Will Claud come here 
to Marys # /ete ? What does" Aunt Margaret say ? " 

I looked in Mary's face, and it was troubled ; and I saw 
that in her secret heart, though she yearned for them, the 
bairn was feared for their coming. So I said, " Mary and 
me will consult about it, Mr. Allan ; but Claud has aye his 
duty ; and Grace is far from strong. We will lay our two 
heads together, and see what is most fitting. They would 
be blythe to come, if they could but win, right." 

" I suppose Claud's position makes no difference in these . 
duties of his," said Mr. Allan, with something like a sigh ; 
" and I suppose you would think it wrong, aunt, if it did. 
Yet, I wonder he endures the bondage — it must be a great 
restraint upon him." 

" He thinks it is the best work between this and heaven, 
Mr. Allan/' said I ; " and truly a man must do something, 
and cannot spend his strength on nought. Wherefore 
should it be a bondage? It is far easier to Claud, than 
idleset would be." 

" Still breaking your lance against ' idleset,' Aunt Marga- 
ret," said Mr. Allan, rising up with a smile upon his kindly 
face ; " but I am a confirmed idler, I fear. I will leave you 
now to your own consultations ; and I hope you will decide 
that Claud and Grace must come. You will find me in the 
library when you want me, Mary." 

And so he went away ; and the bairns having been sent 
away before, Mary and me were left dur lane — and truly 
it put me in a tremble ; for I was very doubtful whether I 
ought to jpeak to her, or what I should say. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Wb sat, for a while, looking at each other, not knowing 
what to Bay ; and, at last, when I saw she could not bear it 
any longer, Mary pushed away her chair, and went to the 
other end of the room to get her seam, that she might hide 
her face from me ; and when she was there at a distance, 
and only looking at me sideways, she spoke to me in a hesi- 
tating, breathless way, that it grieved me to hear. 
. "1 think, aunt," said Mary, "that, perhaps, considering 
all the circumstances, and the difference between their 
ways and ours, and all the time they have been away — I 
think, aunt — do not be displeased at me — that,* maybe, 
it would be as well if Claud and Grace did not come to 
Lilliesleaf." 

** Very well, Mary, my dear," said I ; for in my weakness, 
though I kent the bairn's motive so well, I was angered for 
the moment, u very well, Mary ; they were looking for no 
invitation ; and truly I see no reason that they should ever 
ken what Mr. Allan said." 

" Aunt, you ought not to misunderstand me," said Mary, 
coming back again, with a flush upon her face, and some 
water in her eyes ; you know what I mean — you know why 
it is that I am straightened in my own house — you, at least, 
ought not to be displeased." 

" And that is true, Mary," said I. " I ought to know bet- 
ter ; but we're all frail — and I like not a slight to any one 
of my bairns — and that was just my first thought." 

" And what do you think is my first thought, aunt ? " said 
Mary, with a little bitterness. "What do you think my 
opinion of myself is, when I say such a thing? — only, 
aunt," — and the bairn stood before me with her bonnie 
face shining, and the clear red color rising in it, like what 
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I had seen her many a time in the days of her youth — 
" only Mrs. Elphinstone's fault-finding is for no ear but 
mine; and I will not have any one deluded to believe 
things that are not true. Claud is a minister, aunt," she 
went on, sitting down upon her chair ; " and there are many 
things innocent enough for other men, that would not suit 
him — and — they have had no clouds upon their life ; they 
have never learnt to make allowance for the habits or the 
infirmities of others. Aunt, will you understand me ? or 
must I speak plainer, and show you all my heart ? " 

" My dear," said I, " it might be no harm if you showed 
all your heart to the like of me, that like you well — but I 
ask not for it, Mary. I well understand you, my poor bairn. 
I ken what you mean." 

But she was not content with that, either — she would 
have me understand her, and yet not understand her. I 
ever said either too little or too much. 

" You are not to pity me, aunt," she said, with a strange 
smile upon her face. " I am not poor Mrs. Elphinstone, what- 
ever any one may say. I have nothing to regret — nothing 
to find fault with. Allan may be imprudent, but he never 
forgets either himself or me." 

" I never thought he did, Mary, my dear," said I ; " I ken 
his nature, and what a pleasant nature it is ; and I ken it is 
not in him to do the like of such evil, or to think of it. You 
need not be feared for me." 

" What have you heard, aunt ? " said Mary, looking in my 
face, as if I had stricken her a blow. 

"Truly, my dear," said I, "I have heard what Mrs. 
Elphinstone, kenning the evils of this world, took upon her 
to say — and I put no faith in it, Mary; but, my bairn, if 
you will bear with me, I was thinking of a word of counsel 
— wilL I tell you, Mary?" 

"Yes, aunt, yes," she said, leaning over to me, in fcn 
eager way, with light burning in her bonnie blue eyes, that 
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was not natural there. Poor bairn ! it was not tbe advice 
she wanted, but to hear what I bad heard. 

" My dear," said I, " you ken you were aye brought up 
in a very quiet way ; and there is many a thing in the world 
that never comes into a minister's family, that's innocent and 
right enough, when folk do it in a right spirit ; and if you 
will take an advice from me, Mary, you'll take share ot Mr. 
Allan's pleasures; and that will take the handle from ill- 
willy folk, and they will have nothing to speak about more. 
I am no feared for your own spirit, my dear bairn ; you'll 
neither forget your right duty, nor where your blessings 
come from ; and for all I warned both Grace and you against 
the snares of pleasure, when you are young things, it's dif- 
ferent now. Mary, my dear bairn, do not be feared — where 
he goes, you should go ; and you'll deliver him out of snares, 
and help him to keep the true way, and put ill-speaking out 
of folk's heads. It behooves you to be wise, and take heed, 
Mary ; and you must not let an ill-report grow on Mr. Allan, 
whatever you should do to keep it off." 

" Oh, aunt, an ill-reporb!" said Mary in a wild way — 
and then she stopped quick and drew nearer to me — and 
lookit in my face as if she would command me to her will. 
" Whatever reports there may be, you will not believe them, 
and you will never mention them again. Say you will not, 
aunt ! Oh ! they were not true ! " 

I believed well in my heart that they were not true ; but 
I saw also that Mary, for all her anxious words, was not near 
so sure as me. 

" My dear," said I, " you are no to speak as if I thought 
Mr. Allan needed to be excused ; he maun be excused to 
ntfbody, Mary, and you must not look as if he was to blame. 
But if he'll no take your ways, try his, my dear, and please 
him his ain way, and make it right and innocent ; for bis 
sake and Cosmo's, Mary, my bairn." 

Her face lighted up with a gleam, like as of surprise and 
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joy — as one might look that had found in a moment what 
they had long been looking for, and then the shade came 
over it again. " Mrs. Elphinstone ? " she said. 

" Mrs. Elphinstone is. Mr. Allan's mother, and thinks, like 
all the rest of us, that she may say what she will of her ain 
bairn," said I, " and her mind's failed, Mary. She's a sore 
failed woman from what she was when I saw her last. She's 
fallen into age, and her mind's decayed ; she maun e'en say 
her say, and never be disturbed by you." 

Mary made me no answer, but pondered long in her 
mind ; and then she spoke suddenly at last, as if I had not 
been waiting silent all this time for what she was to say. 

" Aunt," said Mary, " I see it quite well ; it is all true. 
It is I who have been to blame. I have never forgotten that 
I was a minister's daughter, and I have treated things gravely 
that should have been passed over with a light hand. I have 
been wrong — help me, aunt ! " 

She held out her hand to me, and I took it within my two 
hands. It was bonnie, and white, and small, but thinner 
than it ought to be ; and there was the one ring upon the 
finger that telled of all the troublous lot, and cares of this 
life. She was past the time for many tears, my Mary ; for 
she was now a woman of a sober age, and it is only given to 
youth to ease its heart and weep. But she turned her face 
away from me, and put the other hand over her eyes, and it 
is my hope, at that moment, that she was putting up a word 
of supplication, and craving a blessing in her heart. 

" And what will my mother think of me ? " said Mary, 
then. " You must stand by me, aunt — and if you do, per- 
haps I might give myself one pleasure, and ask Claud and 
Grace here. If I once begin," and she made a little stop 
and looked up to me with a glint of mirth and mischief in 
her face, like the look that once made little Mary's the 
blythest face about the Manse of Pasturelands. " If I begin, 
aunt, there is no saying where I may end ; and even you 
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yourself may misunderstand me, and think me led away. 
But, Aunt Margaret, promise — you will always remember 
the advice you have given me, and keep my part. Promise, 
aunt ! I see — I see 1 I may save it all yet ! " 

I promised her, scarce knowing what she meant — and 
truly it was hard to ken it was the same Mary, so full of 
spirit as she was now. She went to write a letter to Claud 
— as blythe a letter as I ever saw — and then she sat apart 
in the window working fast at ber seam, with a smile coming 
and going upon her face, pondering her own thoughts. 
Truly, if I had not been pleased, I would have been 
troubled, marvelling what had come over the bairn. 

It was a bonnie May-day, and the weather was warm, so 
we gathered to the low windows of the big grand drawing- 
room, about six in the night, after the dinner was past, and 
before the bairns went to their beds. Mr. Allan, he was out 
upon the bonnie slope of grass before the window, lying all 
his length upon it, with Susie at his shoulder, and little Mary 
at his knee, whiles telling them a story, whiles singing, whiles 
rising up to jump them high in his arms ; and truly, I saw 
not a sign about him, that his mind was straying to other 
pleasure, or that he had a thought that was apart from his 
own home. Farther down, upon the gravel path, was little 
Claude with his knife and a bit of wood ; for he was an awful 
callant for mechanics, and doubtless was making something 
that was very clever in its way, for he had not time to say a 
word, and was very ill-pleased when Mary came, pulling at 
him, to play with papa. Then, within the open window, was 
my Mary, the mother of the bairns, in a bonnie light shining 
silk gown, finer than what she had for common wear, and 
rich fine lace about her white neck, and her bonnie wrists 
and hands. She was as fair to look upon as a woman that 
was no more in her first bloom could be, and far bonnier 
than she herself was in her ain youth ; and when the 
sun came glinting in upon her, and lighted a gleam in her 
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shining hair, and syne sank down to her gown, and painted 
it all into a brighter color, my heart was fain to look upon 
my bairn. Cosmo was sitting on the ledge of the window, 
with his head in and his feet out, learning his lessons like a 
wise callant, and very steady and thoughtful like, and I was 
in the big chair behind. Mrs. El phi n stone keepit her room 
being feared for draughts and cold air ; and truly, we were 
like unto a pleasant family — greeing well, and good to one 
another — to every mortal that saw us then. 

The bairns did what they would with Mr. Allan ; he played 
with them like a happy callant, as blythe as any one there, 
and sure am I, all the Lady Julias in the world were nought 
to that young man, compared to his little bairn Susie, and bis 
bonnie wife that sat so cheery and so bright behind. I could 
not help but marvel at the ill stories about him. Who could 
credit evil of Allan Elphinstone, that saw him as I saw him ? 
But, woe's me ! that was the very thing that harmed the 
pleasant young man. He was of that spirit that he aye en- 
joyed whatever pleasure came in his way ; and though it is 
hard to me to believe that he could be as blythe at the 
Castle, as he was here at his own house, yet truly I must 
e'en credit, because it was even so. He was like a bairn in 
his spirit, and meant no evil wherever he, went. 

And when the little things went away to their beds, and 
only Cosmo was left, we had pleasant converse, them and 
me. The Lord had blessed the poor word I said to my Mary 
— it was as if new spirit had come into the bairn ; and truly 
I was blythe to hear Mr. Allan and her taking close counsel 
together, and drawing nearer and nearer to one another. 
All this time Cosmo stood looking at them, his bright brown 
e'en glowing out under his bonnie brow. He kent not, nor 
could understand, the spirit of his father and his mother ; 
but there was a wistful young mind in the callant, and he 
pondered what he saw. 

When I went in from the window, where the moon was 
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gleaming out above the trees, and the sough of the leaves, 
and the sighing of the burn sounded nearer and clearer in 
the quiet of the night, my heart was moved within me for 
that house and the dwellers there. Truly my prayer was 
for prosperity, and the blessing of the Highest — but more 
than all, that their feet might be guided out of slippery 
ways, and the paths of pleasantness bring them to wisdom 
and to the grace of God. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Ay, Janet," said I, " I mind very well the time you 
came here. It was when Claud came first to this world, and 
that's eight long years ago. You have made a long sojourn 
at Lilliesleaf, and it's my hope you'll make a longer sojourn 
yet, specially since your son is gone from your hands and 
doing so weel." 

u Yes, Mem, he's a weei-doing lad ; he was aye a weel- 
doing lad," said Janet Scott, who had charge of the nursery, 
putting up the end of her apron to her e'en ; " but it's a far 
way for a mother to part with her one bairn, and maybe 
never to see him more. I'm a real unthankfu' person in my 
true heart, though folk may think better o' me than I de- 
serve. I canna get ower my complaining, Miss Margaret, 
and I aye think I would be sae bly the to see Alick, if it was 
but aince, for he's a' I have in this world." 

"Na, Janet," said I, " you cannot say the like of that, and 
you has your strength unfailed, and many a way of serving 
the Lord. I could not hear that, Janet ; and truly there are 
times when I would be blythe to be you, among all those 
bonnie bairns." 
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"Weel, they are a pleasure/' said Janet looking round 
upon them. " Weel-eonditioned bairns, and in grand order, 
though I say it, that shouldna say it ; for the mistress hersel, 
she mony a time brings them to me, when they're a thocht 
■wild, and no ane of them will do a thing contrair when aince 
I say no. They're very good bairns — but eh, Miss Marget 1 
what think ye of Maister Cosmo ? He'll be a grand man, 
if he's spared, and I never saw his marrow for discretion 
now." 

" Truly, Janet, I see not the discretion," said I, shaking 
my head. I was in the Lilliesleaf nursery, which was a big 
room in one end of the house, with two windows in the 
length of it, and one in the corner, where there was a grand 
view over the country, and reaching as far as the Manse, 
where Claud, my brother, dwelt. Summer and winter it 
was a bonnie view to me ; and I was sitting in Janet's chair 
by this small window, and before the table where Janet's 
wire, and the stocking she was working, were laid. The 
three youngest bairns were all in the room, busy with their 
ain plays ; but Cosmo, he was down the stair, for he was a 
big laddie now, and likit not the name of the nursery. There 
was but little furnishing in the room, that the little things 
might have room to play, and truly it was in bye-ordinary 
order, considering how many bairns were in it. Also, a de- 
cent young woman that was a helper to Janet, sat in the far 
corner at her seam, and everything was so right, and so 
quiet, that it was easy to be seen that this was a well-ordered 
house. 

" Eh, Miss Marget, the like o' that ! " paid Janet. " When 
I'm in ony trouble I aye ask counsel at Maister Cosmo. Nae- 
body kens the wisdom that's in that bairn, and aye so con- 
cerned as he is when he sees a look of trouble on ony kent 
face, and as taken up about my Alick as if he belanged to 
himsel. And there's Maister Claud — did ever ye see as 
clever a laddie ? Him and Robbie at the Manse took down 
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the clock their twa sels and cleaned it ; but Pm feared Rob- 
bie has nae talent, for the puir thing has never ga'en an hour 
since. And Miss Mary's sampler's beautiful ; and as for wee 
Miss Susie, she's the life of the house. They're good-man- 
nered bairns, they're no like common folk ; though I would n a 
say but they took an example from Loueese, and it's nae 
credit to me." 

" And who was Loueese, Janet," said L " Was that the 
French bairn 's-maid, that there was some story about ? " 

" She wasna an ill cratur, Miss Marget," said Janet, " far 
from that. I likit her weel enough mysel, though she had 
strange ways, but she didna tell she was married, and when 
her man came about the house, folk thought he came for nae 
good ; and then the maister took her part, and that made 
things worse — and that was how she gaed away. I wouldna 
say the mistress was vexed for doing it ; but whiles I think, 
if she had ta'en langer time to ponder it, she never would 
have putten Loueese away." 

To hear this troubled me, and I durst not ask more, be- 
cause it was but an ill thing to speak to the servant concern- 
ing the. doings of the house ; but, bless me, what for did my 
bairn make a mystery of a simple thing like that, and give 
folk grounds to speak ? And truly to think of Mary like a 
jealous woman, ever fearing ill, made my brow burn. Her, 
that kent nothing but truth and innocence in her young 
days — it went to my heart to think that Mary was changed 
like this. 

" Poor Loueese ! " said Janet ; " she was aye uncommonly 
handy, Miss Marget ; and I'll let you see a cap she made me 
— the bonniest thing that ever was, only far ower bonnie to 
put on ; and her man was a very ill man, and spent the 
puir thing's siller, and hurt her guid name ; and that was 
wherefore she didna tell about him, thinking he ne'er could 
find her out in a far away pairt like this. But Satan learns 
his servants wit — and here he came. The mistress wasna 
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very fond of her at first, seeing she came from that glaikit 
Lady Julia; bat we were winning on grand, if it hadna 
been for that muckle vagabond, with his hairy face. Poor 
Loueese ! " 

" And where is she now, Janet ? " said I. 

" We never could hear that," said Janet ; u the black- 
guard vanished, like an evil spirit; and the mistress was an- 
gered, and wouldna let Loueese stay — so the puir thing 
put up her bits of bundles, and took her fit in her hand, 
and followed after him. The mistress wasna hersel that 
whole day — she had nae comfort after the stranger left the 
house ; and vexed she was in her ain spirit, for punishing 
the innocent — she said as muckle hersel to me ; and that, if 
ever she could, she would find the puir thing out, and make 
her amends — for Mrs. Elphinstone has a real kind heart, 
Mem — but you ken that better than me." 

" But you see, Janet, it's no aye easy to judge what's false 
and what's true," said I ; " and young folk canna have old 
folk's experience. It's no to be expected of them." 

" Oh, deed, Miss Marget ! I have nae broo of auld folk's 
experience," said Janet, with a nod of her head, and a sniff 
of disdain ; " gie me an innocent thought, and a kind heart, 
and I'm no wanting experience — auld folk, truly ! It 
would be telling the like of them to look to their ain ways, 
and no to put ill in everybody's head, as I ken some that 
do!" 

" Janet," said I, being angered in a measure, " that is no 
a way to speak to me." 

" I ken it's no, Miss Marget," said Janet, " but, whiles I 
canna refrain — and I humbly beg your pardon, Mem — 
and if the young mistress took but counsel of her ain guid 
heart, or of the minister, she would never gang wrang. But 
that's no to say that it's weel enough kent in the house, wha 
it was first raised an ill story against puir Loueese." 

" Janet, my woman, you're forgetting who I am," said I, 
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rising up from my chair; «« I have nothing ado with the sto- 
ries of the house, and they are not to be telled to me. I 
hope you'll soon have good news of Alick ; and that he'll 
come home, and settle, and comfort you for a* your trouble 
— and Fin very blythe to hear he's turned out so well-doing 
a lad." 

" Yes, Miss Marget," said Janet, coming after me to the 
door ; but I would not come back, though she was troubled 
at vexing me — and so I went to my own chamber, and con- 
sidered of it, and all the trials Mary had found, and how 
much it behooved her to have wisdom from on high. Also, 
I could not but marvel at the quiet lot that had come to 
Grace, and how different it was from the nature of the two 
bairns — the one being more fit for trouble to our poor vis- 
ion than the other ; and the spirit that was least strong to 
bear, and least patient to thole, having come to the hardest 
lot. But truly their lives were in the hand of Him that 
kent far better what was good for them, than the like 
of me. 

It happened, then, that Cosmo came running up the stair, 
with a letter to me, from Oakenshaw — the which was a 
long letter, with much in it about little Maggie, who was the 
bairn of my old age, and the sole blossom of her life to my 
Grace. She was an uncommon bairn, as everybody thought 
— but this is no the place to tell about her, seeing I am at 
Lilliesleaf, among Mary's bairns, and no beside her black 
e'en. And forbye that, Grace made mention to me of divers 
things Claud was doing in the parish, and of divers folk that 
were about Oakenshaw ; and at the end of all, she wrote, in 
a hurried way, that she had been having many letters from 
her father. Now, he was one that we had not heard tell of 
for years, being but an ill man, and having taken a great 
anger in his spirit against Grace, seeing she never would be 
guided by him, nor fall into his evil ways ; and was also 
greatly vexed, when she was married upon my nephew 
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Claud, and called our family by many ill names, the which 
put a great controversy between him and Grace. 

Now, I ought to say, at this place, to stranger folk that 
never kent me before, that Grace, my dear bairn, was no 
kindred by blood to me, but was sent to me, when I was a 
very lone woman, abiding my lane at Sunnyside, and her 
a little bairn, with no mortal caring for her, to dwell and be 
brought up by me. The bairn grew into my heart, and, 
being a bairn of a most generous nature, she likit me, as I 
likit her, and was like one of our race ; and after many 
troubles, she came into her inheritance, and was married 
upon Claud, my nephew, that had been very fond of her all 
his days — the which was a sore disappointment to her father, 
who would fain have kept her out of her rights, if that could 
have been. So, truly, I marvelled when Grace wrote me 
word that her father was seeking her now; and inquired, 
within my own mind, what it could be for — the which 
Grace said nothing about 

When I went down the stair again, Mary was blythe to 
get a reading of my letter, though, truly, I doubt not she 
smiled within herself at all the little things Grace told about 
her one bairn ; for, having many bairns herself, Mary noted 
not their little ways as we did that had but one, and her a 
delicate thing, and aye keeping us anxious about her. Mr. 
Allan was in the room this morning, and so was old Mrs. 
Ijjlphinstone ; and truly, I marvelled at his patience, and 
such a good son as he was, for she was a very fretful and 
restless spirit, and it was far from a seemly old age that I 
was looking upon now. 

" I suppose you have heard all about this, Miss Maitland," 
said Mrs. Elphinstone. " I have just been telHng Allan that 
it is a great piece of nonsense, and will put all the house in 
disorder, and I am quite sure Mary does not care for it No, 
no ; be honest, Allan. It is to please yourself; I am quite 
sure it is not to please Mary." 
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" But, indeed, it will please me very much," said Mary, in 
an eager way ; " and Allan's position requires something of 
the kind, now and then, and if we only have a good day, it 
will please you, I am sure to look on. I think it will be a 
very pretty sight" 

" A pretty sight ! Do you know what you are speaking 
of, child ? " said Mrs. Elphinstone. " Do you mean to ruin 
your husband and your children with such displays ? You 
cannot afford them — you know how much pains it cost me 
to preserve your estate for you, Allan ; and now, in my old 
days, you will leave me without a shelter, and make your 
heir penniless. Afciry, I am surprised at you ! " 

For a moment, Mary glanced between her good mother 
and me, as if she was not quite sure what she should do, but 
then her eye brightened up again. " We will not be ex- 
travagant," she said ; but she said nothing more — and, 
truly, I marvelled at Mrs. Elphinstone, who, but a week 
before, had been complaining to me that Mary was stricter 
than became her, and did not humor Mr. Allan in his ways. 
* By-and-by the old lady went back to her own room, being 
in no sweet state of temper, as it appeared to me, and we 
were by ourselves again. All that forenoon was a very 
pleasant time; but I could not help marvelling how the 
word I spoke to Mary had changed the bairn. Mr. Allan 
behooved to be ever planning something; it was in his 
nature, and he had a grand plan now, as we soon came to 
hear. 

" Next year, Mary," he said, in a half-hesitating way, as 
if he knew not how she would take it. " Next spring, I was 
thinking, I ought to spend some time in London. I have 
almost pledged myself, indeed ; and you will not miss me, 
with the children." 

There was a trembling over Mary's face, like a wind pass- 
ing upon it, and I saw from the way Mr. Allan spoke, that 
he expected either a remonstrance, or that she would just 
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say, " very well," in an offended way, and it would make a 
breach between them ; and, truly, I waited, scarcely draw- 
ing my breath, and very anxious to hear what Mary would 
'say. In another moment, she lookit up in his face. 

" I will miss you very much, Allan. Had we not better 
go together ? For even the children do not make amends 
for you." 

And the young man was greatly taken by surprise. He 
lookit at her for a moment with an astonished look. " Would 
you go, Mary — you ? " he said, in a kind of laughing, un- 
believing way. "I never thought of that. I never sup- 
posed you would like it. I do not mean £ flying visit ; that 
would be quite a different thing. I mean to stay three or 
four months in London." 

" Well, Allan, I should like it," said Mary in a quiet steady 
way, that showed me she was not to be discouraged, but had 
made up her mind. 

The color rose high upon Mr. Allan's face ; his brow grew 
red to his very hair. He glanced at her in a quick way : 
and then he cast down his eyes, and played with a pencil in 
his fyand. At last, he lookit up again. 

" My dear Mary, of course it would increase my pleas- 
ure," he said, in an impatient tone ; " but have you con- 
sidered the inconvenience — the trouble — yes, not to mince 
thje matter, the expense. A family in London is very dif- 
ferent from a single individual." 

" I haVe not had much time to consider anything," said 
Mary ; " but I like the plan very much, Allan. We will 
leave the bairns at Lilliesleaf. I can trust Janet; and 
grandmamma here, and grandmamma at the Manse will look 
after them. And you and I will go forth on our adven- 
tures, and be young people again. I should like it, Allan." 

She put her little white hand upon his, and bent across 
the table to him with tears in her eyes, and a loving look on 
her bonnie face. Mr. Allan took her hand into his for a 
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moment, and lookit at her, steadfast and amazed. Then he 
said : " Well, Mary, since you wish it to be so " — and then 
he rose, and made some excuse, and went away. 

Mary could not keep her tears within her e'en when he 
was gone, and I turned from her, and went to the window 
that she might not think I saw them ; but, in a very little 
while she came up to me, and lookit in my face. " Aunt," 
said Mary, " I have made a beginning — and not without a 
sacrifice, either. How shall I do for three months without 
the bairns ? " 

" God will take care of them, my dear ; and you will be 
doing what you^hould do, and striving against the enemy," 
said I ; and truly, to hear me speak, any mortal would have 
thought I was sending forth my dear bairn among the 
heathen, instead of advising her, as many good folk would 
think was a sin, to enter for her own hand into the pleas- 
ures and vanities of this world. 



CHAPTER IX. 

"BuiyMary, my dear," said I, "what will Mr. Allan do 
in Loddon V " 

This was two or three days after the time I told about on 
the last page, and just within a week of the great party. 
Mary was very full, in her own mind, about going to 
London ; and every time it was mentioned, I saw by the 
secret smile that came into h6r face, that she had more 
thoughts about it than were telled to any one of us; though, 
truly, what pleasure it could be to her, leaving all the 
bairns, I could not divine, and it troubled me in my own 
mind. 
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" What will he do, aunt ? indeed, I cannot tell, till we get 
there," said Mary, " it will all be perfectly new to me, you 
know; and I suppose we shall do what other people do, 
who go to London, with no object but pleasure. Pleasure ! 
we will be very gay, you may be certain ; what else can 
people be, that have nothing to do ? " 

I lookit at her with a moment's dubeity, and it was not 
easy to ken whether it was excitement for a pleasure, or 
strong resolution that was in Mary's face. 

" My dear," said J, " it's my steadfast hope you'll not be 
led away by the like of such vanities, nor find enticement 
in them ; for it's a world of temptation, May, and, truly we 
have all deceitful hearts." 

" Are you beginning to suspect me already, aunt ? " said 
Mary, in a quiet, sorrowful way. " Well, I know I cannot 
escape suspicion, and neither can I explain myself to any 
one ; but, aunt, you at least are pledged to keep my part. 
Do not fear — the things that keep me away from my bairns, 
and my mother, and home, will not tempt me very greatly. 
My mother, Aunt Margaret — she is sure to disapprove, 
though I will tell her all I can ; you will try to satisfy my 
mother V She will trust you that I am doing right." 

" My dear bairn," said I, " 1 bid you not betray the coun- 
sels of your own heart ; but you may weel trust them that 
like you best ; and if you tell her all you can teliher, and 
speak to her even as you have spoken to me, my sister will 
want no warranty of mine for her own bairn." 

There was a silence between us after that, for a space of 
time. Truly, I perceived well Mary had more thoughts con- 
cerning this matter than she told to me, or any mortal ; and 
though I was anxious and 'troubled for her, I yet had a 
measure of confidence, trusting she would still be preserved 
in the. right way. 

" Aunt," said Mary, suddenly to me after this, " we ail 
ought to have some business, especially men. Allan said, 
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the other day, that he wondered at Claud retaining his 
charge, and fettering himself with all his parish duties. 
Claud is very wise, Aunt Margaret I wish every man had 
a profession. Cosmo shall have one, and a love for it, too, 
if I can have my will. I dare say you will think me am- 
bitious ; but it is not ambition either. Do you know, aunt, 
I would like very much if Allan were in parliament." 

" Mary ! " said I, in amazement, scarce knowing what she 
meant 

u Yes, indeed, I intend to aim at that," said Mary, with 
a smile to herself ; " and if you see me very gracious to 
everybody next week, you will know what I mean. Aunt, 
I think it is a very dismal thing to have no great object in 
life." 

" My dear," said I, " there are some that God himself puts 
forth out of the tide, that have no special thing to live for, 
as folk might think ; but truly it is my thought that we all 
have a great object, seeing the angels themselves ken noth- 
ing grander than the glory of the* Lord and to do his will, 
the which is the chief end of man, as Susie said to me, out 
of the question-book, this very day." 

Mary shook her head, and looked up into my face. 
" When we learn that lesson, Aunt Margaret, everything 
else is easy to us," said Mary ; and the bairn said nothing 
more, and the converse ended. Truly, that is the first les- 
son for every man to learn : that God has not made him -for 
nought, but would have use of him in this world ; also, it is 
the sole way to win through the troubles of this life ; for the 
grief, and the sorrow, and the pain, what are they but ser- 
vants of the Lord, even as we should be, and working to the 
self-same end? 

Once more again that day, J had a letter from my Grace ; 
and truly I will just copy down the letter, and let it tell its 
ain tale. This was what she said : — 
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" My dear Aunt, — 

"I have just written to Mary, telling her how sorry we 
are — for we cannot come to her party, though we should 
have wished very much — not for it, perhaps — but for a 
look at Fasturelands, and Lilliesleaf, and Sunnyside, not to 
speak of our father and mother, Mary and you. Claud is 
very much occupied at present, and could not leave home to 
go anywhere — and I — but, as my business is not so agree- 
able as his, nor so satisfactory, I must tell you of it in detail. 
You speak a great deal of the troubles of life, since you went 
to Lilliesleaf, aunt — are there troubles in that halcyon coun- 
try? for I think I am once more coming in to my early 
share of them — and after all these quiet years, I fear for 
my own patience a little, and am doubtful whether I will 
bear them well. 

" I have mentioned to you, once or twice, my father's let- 
ters. He has become my greatest correspondent for a few 
weeks. It seems that he has fallen somehow out of his cus- 
tomary good fortune, and has been living at Boulogne, to 
keep out of harm's way, as he says. He has nobody with 
him but one person, who seems to have won into his heart, 
though that is not very soft, nor very easily moved. This is 
a girl whom he calls my sister. My dear aunt, I reprove 
myself constantly, yet am no better for it — I cannot hear, 
without repugnance, this name applied to a stranger; it 
makes me impatient with him, and angry at myself. I sup- 
pose he has been married again, though we never heard of 
it ; and his daughter, who is young, only eighteen or nine- 
teen years old, is dependent on him. He praises her very 
much, and very warmly. He sometimes even — and that 
pleases me — makes comparisons, very disadvantageous to 
myself, between her devotion and my indifference to him ; 
and, altogether, she seems the one person in the world for 
whom this man of the world has both esteem and affection. 
I ought to have been touched by his constant references to 
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her — by] the evident hold she has upon his regard, and by 
the greater respect with which he speaks of a well-ordered 
life, and a quiet home, and his wish that Rhoda should have 
the advantage of tbem. But all this, that ought to sway me 
in her favor, has only the reverse effect ; and I am dismayed 
to find how I dislike, instead of pitying and devising help for 
this poor girl. 

" I have sent him remittances, of course — and have writ- 
ten to him, also, as kindly and dutifully as I could — which 
it is not so very hard to do, now that I have a bairn of my 
own — and he has been most constant and persevering in 
his letters to me. I was astonished at first extremely, but 
now I understand his motive, and though it is an interested 
motive, it is not one to blame him for. He has asked me, at 
last, plainly, to receive his daughter at Oakenshaw. 

" This idea is very distasteful to me, my dear aunt. I can- 
not make up my mind to consent, yet I cannot help pitying 
him for having to ask. What am I to do ? Claud is per- 
plexed as much as I am, and not more willing than I to 
receive my father's daughter. I have delayed writing, and 
will delay, unless something occurs to decide us suddenly, 
till I hear from you. I do wish you could come home, but 
that would be a great disappointment to Mary, and I cannot 
ask it. A girl brought up abroad, under my father's shadow, 
the daughter of a Frenchwoman, entirely ignorant of our 
fashion of life — how can I bring such an exotic to Oaken- 
shaw ? 

" It is not for a visit either, which might be endurable, but 
my father asks me, appeals to me, to take charge of Rhoda. 
He says he has no friend worthy of such a trust, and. that I, 
who am so much older, might be a mother to the poor girl, 
and begs me very seriously to save her from the evils of his 
wandering life. How can I refuse ? How can I consent ? 
For, after all, our own home-peace and comfort are the first 
things to be considered, and whether my father's daughter 
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would be a safe companion for mine, is a question I am slow 
to answer. 

" You see what perplexity I am in, and how much I want 
' your counsel. I am half afraid of myself sometimes, lest 
prosperity and happiness have hardened my heart; for, after 
all, we are not doing much for anybody, only helping a little 
our kindly neighbors, who are quite as ready to help us. 
Come back again, Aunt Margaret, if you can, as soon as 
Mary's festivities are over, and, in the mean time, write me, 
and give this difficult question your full consideration. 

" Maggie asks anxiously every morning about your re- 
turn. There is great lack of you in Oakenshaw — and if 
we .have this stranger thrust upon us, and a 'visit from my 
father to boot — but, however, we will not anticipate that. 

« G. M." 

This letter put me in a measure of perturbation, not see- 
ing any right reason that Grace could have to deny her 
father what he asked from her, or to send back the poor 
thing, his daughter, who was her own nearest blood in the 
world. Also, it grieved me that Grace should be so opposed 
in her mind to the mention of this stranger, who, maybe, 
was a very good bairn, and discreet young woman for all we 
could tell, and truly my own mind was moved towards her, 
thinking what a hard lot it was for a young thing to have no 
creature in the world to look to, but the like of that reckless 
and ill-doing man. I went down the stair, and there I saw 
Mary, who%lso was reading a letter, and Grace had told her 
likewise. Mary thought more with Grace than I did, but 
she also thought with me, that Grace could not say her father 
nay. Whereupon I wrote a letter to Oakenshaw, saying 
what I thought, and that Mary thought the same, and that I 
hoped Grace would think nothing but good of the poor des- 
olate young thing, that according to nature was, next to her 
own bairn, her nearest friend. Also, I bade Grace to mind 
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■what great mercies the Lord had bestowed upon her, giving 
her a most quiet habitation, and keeping deadly sickness, 
trouble, and peril far from her gates — and how it behooved 
her to render thanks, as it is the Lord's pleasure to be 
thanked and praised, by love and kindness to them that 
were less blessed, specially to one that was her own • near 
kin, and no better than an orphan, being a woman-bairn, 
with only a man to take care of her. When I had sent 
away my letter, I was eased in my mind — and syne I made 
a paction with Mary, that whenever the party was bye, I 
was to go my ways home ; the which Mary was slow to give 
consent to, but yielded when I promised to come back, and 
see how she was coming on, before she went to London with 
Mr. Allan in the spring of the year. 

And, truly, that time before the great party was just a 
divert to me. I ken not which was busiest, Mr. Allan or 
the bairns ; and all as taken up about the ploy, as if such a 
festivity had never happened before. It was all to do Mary 
honor, Mr. Allan said, and so it was ; but Mrs. Elphinstone 
said no lee either, when she said, it was pleasure to himself. 
For all that he was of discreet years, and the father of a 
family, he was still but a guileless callant at his heart; and, 
truly, I began to see what Mary meant, when she spoke of 
{61k having an object, and something sure and certain to do 
in the busy road of this life. 



CHAPTER X. 

It was a bonnie sight as ever I saw. The day was one 
of the kind of days, in early June, that ever make my heart 
warm within me — the air was so bright with the light of the 
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sun, and the trees put up their branches into the midst of it, 
with the full broad green that only belongs to the prime of 
the year. And there was scarce any breeze to move them 
— you would think they were crooning to themselves, like 
living creatures basking in the light ; and upon the blue sky 
was nothing but a bit floating boatie of a cloud, here and 
there, that might be the shadow of an angel passing by — 
and the sound of the voices had a soft sough, as if the sweet 
summer air would let nothing harsh come through. And, 
truly, to see many folk taking pleasure, after an innocent 
fashion, in the bonnie woods and braes about Lilliesleaf, and 
them, for the most part, folk comely to look upon, and well 
attired, glancing in and out through the trees, or resting on 
the soft green grass, or running — the youthful of them — 
from one brae to another, was a fair sight to me, and pleas- 
ant to my spirit. Our own bairns had been astir from the 
earliest light that morning, and there they were, little Mary 
and Susie, in very bonnie new white frocks, very grand with 
sewed work, and Cosmo and Claud in their best dresses, run- 
ning every place, and as busy as could be, though theMittle 
things, as was to be expected, only hindered other folk in 
their business, and helped none. Then there was my Mary 
herself, in a new gown, that was not white, but very near it — 
a bonnie glancing silk, and made far finer than Miss Janet 
Selvage could have made it, with a bit bonnet of lace anc 
flowers upon her head, and so many bonnie things about her, 
that I scarce kenned my own bairn ; and then there was 
Mrs. Elphinstone, dressed as rich and fine as she well could 
be, and her man wheeling her about in her chair, and Mr. 
Allan, with his happy face, and the smile that aye said wel- 
come, and the kindly way he had that no mortal could resist. 
I had on my silver gray satin gown myself, and was attired 
like as an aged gentlewoman should be, to my own thinking, 
no to bring discredit on them belonging to me, but soberiy, 
as became my years. I kent but few folk myself in that 
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company ; here and there one came to mind me, that I had 
kent their father or mother, and there were two or three that 
I minded in my youth ; but all greater folk that put state upon 
them, with the like of me, which, truly, I was never very 
well pleased to put up with, and that made us that we did 
not always agree. However, I perceived that many a one 
kent me, that I did not ken, and I went upon my way with 
good pleasure, speaking a word where it was meet, and ever 
coming by Mary, or Mr. Allan, or some of the bairns, who 
were aye clinging to me. 

Then, when we went down to dinner, the grand tent, 
when it was laid, was beautiful to see — and truly I did not 
think there were so many flowers for a dozen miles, as were 
gathered on the table, and round about it, and put through 
the tent, wherever a flower could be. The dinner was all 
cold, it being the height of summer, and that being the 
fashion, as folk tell me, for dinners that are made out-bye ; 
— and very blythe the folk were, and very bonnie it was to 
see the ribbons, and the flowers, and the bright colors — 
and many a bonnie face among them, every one brighter 
than its neighbor — and they drank Mary's health, and 
praised her in a speech, till 1 thought the bairn's head would 
be turned ; and was ill-pleased at the man that did it, seeing 
such phrasing could never be aught but a pain to Mary ; 
though, when 1 looked at herself, at last, and saw her with a 
bit scornful smile upon her lip, looking down, and patting 
with her foot upon the grass, with an impatient fashion, I 
would mostly rather she had been pleased, than distrusting 
it all, as if folk meant not what they say. Mrs. Elphinstone 
had some more around her — aged ladies like unto herself, 
some of them with fair faces, pleasant to look upon, and 
some crabbed and fretful, as hers was — and she was well 
taken up with them ; but I had time to look about, and see 
all the folk. 

And then, after the dinner, there was music among the 
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trees hid away in one of the little glens — and very bonnie 
it was, and hushed the clatter of the folk, and drew them 
forth again, to sit upon the grass, and wander about the 
Knowe. And then the bonnie green hollow below the tent 
was cleared, and they began to dance — and, though it aye 
seems a fuil pastime to me, for any but very young folk, yet I 
am free to confess, it was a bonnie sight, that dancing under 
the trees. The bairns were just wild with joy and pleasure ; 
and, truly, I was very well pleased to sit and look at them 
myself. 

But when the afternoon was near over, and I was sitting 
at the foot of the long table, that still had wine, and ice, and 
baskets of flowers, and such like things upon it, looking at 
the company, and marking the dancers, and hearing the 
music, I marvelled to see Mr. Allan near-band me in the 
tent. At that time, there were few folk in the tent — only 
Mrs. Elphinstone and some of her friends, with a carpet 
spread under their feet, sitting far forward before the door 
of it, looking at the dancers, and one or two folk in ,the 
place itself getting bits of little saucers with the pink ice in 
them from the serving-man, or resting in the shade. The 
minister and Mary, my sister, had been here for a space, but 
were gone away again ; anti I was sitting my lane, looking 
at all the folk, and thinking my own thoughts in my heart 

When, truly, as I have said, I marvelled to see Mr. Allan 
very near me, also his lane, and not so well content in his 
looks as he had been in the fore part of the day. He was 
taking a glass of wine in a slow moody way, looking down 
into it, as if he saw something there, and giving aye the other 
glance out at the company, with a keen look, as if he was 
not pleased. When he saw I noted him, he came to me, 
and sat down by my side ; and it was not long before I saw 
the discontent of his spirit, from his converse about the folk. 

" Everybody looks very amiable, aunt," said Mr. Allan ; 
" you would not suppose how many long-standing piques and 
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bitter little feuds lie utider all those smilings. What a set 
of hypocrites we are ! " 

14 Whisht, Mr. Allan ," said I, " we whiles say more than 
we think, and we whiles say lees ; but I like not, in the very 
time of this festivity to find fault with stranger folk." 

" Would you rather find fault with your friends, Aunt 
Margaret? " said Mr. Allan, with a smile. • 

" Yes, truly," said I ; " I ken the infirmities of my ain folk, 
and, in a Christian way, may reprove the same ; but I durst 
not think ill of folk I do not ken, Mr. Allan. I think not it 
is lawful or right." 

" Well, aunt," said Mr. Allan, and this time it was with a 
sigh, * f I have never reached to the heights of your philos- 
ophy; but I acknowledge its purity and its wisdom. See 
how gay everybody is down there — even Mary — do you 
see Mary, Aunt Margaret ? " 

Now, truly, I had been doing little else but note Mary ; 
and much I marvelled to see her — for, wherever blythe 
folk were, there was she, the blythest among them, gliding 
about from one to the other, her bonnie face full of light and 
smiles, the very spirit of all the pleasure there — and the 
way she entered into it, and the content she had in all, gave 
me some wonder in my own spirit. 

" Do you see Mary, Aunt Margaret ? " said Mr. Allan, 
again, in a strange way — half laughing, yet far from 
pleased ; " Mary's character has quite reached a new devel- 
opment to-day. She enjoys herself, at least, whoever does 
not She has quite taken me by surprise. What da you 
think, aunt ? " 

" 1 think she looks very bonnie, happy, and content, as a 
woman should be, with so many blessings in her lot, Mr. 
Allan," said I. 

"Happy and content are beautiful words; they do not 
suit a scene like this — they are not adapted for parties of 
pleasure," said Mr. Allan, with a dour look ; " they are words 
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for home, Aunt Margaret. Mary is gay — elated — and I 
am such a selfish fellow, that I confess I don't like to see my 
wife enjoy herself so much among strangers — strangers 
whom she does not like, either. I had rather see her most 
happy in her own house, and when we are alone." 

" Are you most happy there, yourself, Mr. Allan ? " said 
I, being, for the "moment, angered at him. 

" Yes," he cried out, in an eager way. " I am fool enough, 
sometimes, but never so great a fool as not to acknowledge 
my happiness. I am amused elsewhere, too often, perhaps 
— but trust me, Aunt Margaret, my true delight is always 
at home." 

" And have you seen tokens of aught else in Mary ? " said 
I, still being displeased, u truly I have seen her many days 
at hame her lane, wearying for your company, but making 
herself as content as she could with the bairns — and the 
poor thing's blink of pleasure, that is chief to see you pleased, 
it is ill to grudge her, Mr. Allan. Her pleasure has ever 
been at hame, as I can testify, and it is my thought that few 
folk ken my niece, Mary, better than me." 

" Aunt, you are displeased," said Mr. Allan, " and I de- 
serve it, I do not deny ; but I like to think of Mary as a 
bright particular star, above all this nonsense and foppery ; 
tush — I am a fool to say so — the truth is, simply, Aunt 
Margaret, I am completely amazed by her desire to go to 
London. Why does she wish to go to London ? To leave 
the children here and expose her own health, and mind, 
and temper to the worry of a London season. I do not 
understand it, I confess to you." 

" And wherefore were you going yourself, Mr. Allan ? " 
said I. 

" That is a different thing," said Mr. Allan. " In the first 
place I have some engagements — then — - but it is entirely 
a different thing ; the question is, why does Mary wish to 
go?" 
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** Truly, Mr. Allan," said I, " she has not opened her 
mind to me, and I never thought to ask her such a ques- 
tion ; but wherefore should she not wish to go where you 
are going, seeing her best pleasure, doubtless, is in your 
company, and what is good for you, cannot be ill for her. 
I see no marvel in it, for my own self." 

" Well, perhaps not," said Mr. Allan, slowly, " but to tell 
you the very truth, Aunt Margaret, I would rather cut off 
my hand, than see Mary in any risk of being drawn into 
the whirl of pleasure, as people call it — of party-giving 
and party-going, and all the poor frivolities of second-rate 
fashion. I like to see her pretty and bright, and the inspi- 
ration of everything about her, as she is now — of course I 
do — but when 1 think of her getting into the habit of the 
thing — not being able to do without it — I get at once 
alarmed and impatient. I have seen some specimens of 
late ; and I really wish you would use your influence, Aunt 
Margaret. I would much rather she did not go to Lon- 
don." 

• 4 Truly, you must ken best, Sir/' said I, " but for my 
part, I fear nothing for my niece, Mary Maitland ; she kens 
her duty and the right way well, and I believe not any 
power in this world will lead her away, so I am not troubled 
concerning my bairn." 

Mr. Allan's face brightened up, and he laughed and 
lookit into my eyes, and held out his hand to me. " Mary 
Elphinstone, if you please, Aunt Margaret," he said, with 
a kindly look, " I think of the old times when I was fighting 
everybody for her when you speak so. Yes, Mary has not 
got a very good bargain of me, aunt," he said with a sigh 
and a grave look. " I have not fulfilled all your kind ex- 
pectations ; but Mary is - everything she was — all her sweet 
promise has come to fruit — and I would not have the world 
breathe upon my flower of grace. Do you understand me, 
aunt ? n 
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" Partly, and partly no," said I. " Mary is no bairn now, 
but a woman of an assured spirit ; and truly, if I were you, 
and so feared the world would harm her, Mr. Allan, I would 
take good care to keep out of it mysel." 

With that he laughed, and started up from me. " That 
is a very fair hit, aunt ; but Mary wants me I sse," he said, 
and so straightway left me, and went forth among the com- 
pany again, with all his blythe looks back to him, and as 
proud about his bonnie wife as could be. Truly he wanted 
stedfastness in his spirit, and I was wae at my heart to see 
that; but, notwithstanding, he wiled me with his kindly 
looks, and his mind that aye revealed itself, both good and 
evil. He was even like a laddie though he had more expe- 
rience of the world (after his fashion) than even the like 
of me ; but in his heart and his spirit, he would ever be 
young. 



CHAPTER XL 

The next day, I went away early in the morning with 
the bairns to the Manse, Mr. Allan and Mary being trysted 
to come for us later in the day. I was also to go the next 
day to Sunnyside to see Jenny, and then to go back to Oak- 
en shaw to Grace. So, as this was my last day with my 
brother and my sister, I behooved to go soon that we might 
have our private converse among ourselves touching all the 
bairns. 

When we got there, Mary, my sister, gave me a letter to 
read from Grace, the which she had got that morning — 
wherein Grace wrote, that she had sent word to her father 
that she would take his motherless bairn, and be good to 
her, and provide for her ; but I am grieved to say that 
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Grace's mind was not changed concerning this poor young 
thing, but she still confessed she was far from glad of her 
coming, and liked not to call her sister. Her name was 
Rhoda, an out of the way name, but truly she could scarce 
be said to be of any nation, poor thing, having a French 
lady to her mother, and living a wandering vagabond life 
all her days. 

We had much converse touching Grace, and divers little 
things that Mary, my sister, had made, and was sending to 
little Maggie, our one bairn, and the minister also told me 
many particular matters about the parish to tell to Claud. 
Likewise we made a paction touching their visit to Oaken- 
shaw, the which was long promised, and Grace was very 
anxious about it ; so I trysted them to come in the month 
of September, after the harvest, which they were content 
to do. 

H And now, MaTgaret," said Mary, my sister, to me, when 
the minister had gone out to the garden to speak to the 
bairns, and we two were our lane, " now I want to speak to 
you about Mary ; she says to me she has changed her plan, 
and that henceforward she will go where Lilliesleaf goes, 
and take part in all his extravagant ways. He is very ex- 
travagant, Margaret. I am afraid to think of what may 
happen, if they both get into the same habits. Do you 
think Mary is right ? * 

" Truly," said I, " she thinks she is right, taking counsel 
in her own spirit, and I marvel to see her discreetness and 
her wisdom ; and she kens how things are, better than we 
do ; and I think I can trust her, that she is right, Mary." 

" Well I that is very true," said Mary, my sister, the cloud 
clearing off her face. " Mary has a great deal of sense, and 
even of wisdom, Margaret, and I believe you are right. 
Still, I cannot help fearing for her. Did sh« tell you she 
was going to London ? and all the snares of that gay world, 
.and the difference from everything she has been used to, 
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and the change she will feel when she comes home — do 
you think she can bear it ? It dismays me ! " 

" Whiles things are but a weariness to some folk, which 
are great temptations to others/' said I, "and I am not 
feared for her, 'Mary. She will come home as she went 
away ; and, truly, we have the kind hand of Providence to 
trust in, that will preserve the bairn from all evil. I am not 
feared." 

" If it were not that it might be tempting Providence," 
said Mary, my sister, in a low voice, "* doing evil that good 
might come ; but she thinks it right, as you say, and I will 
trust her, Margaret; and I pray the Lord send her un- 
harmed home." 

Now, it may be thought we were making a great speech 
of this, and it .no greater a thing than many godly folk da 
every year ; but, truly, we kent it would be gay company 
that Mr. Allan would seek unto, and for my own self, I like 
not that folk should lose their own fireside night after night, 
even for godly ends, or meet in public places overmuch, 
though it was to hear about the spread of the Truth and 
the good that was doing in the world — far less for men 
dancing or singing, or hearing of plays and music, or con- 
verse concerning other folk, and about the vanities of the 
world. I say not there are few godly folk among them that 
live so ; but I think it is ill for the spirit of us that are set 
to dwell in families, to be aye living in a crowd instead, and, 
truly, quietness and thought, and the common ways of life, 
are what God has appointed us to, for the most part Yet 
was I bold, being strengthened of Providence ; though I will 
not conceal that I whiles had a drither at the thought that 
it was me, and no other, who was the one to send forth 
my bairn into the snares and pitfalls of the stranger world. 

When Mr.»Allan and Mary came, we were all blythe. I 
kent not how it was ; for their manner towards one another 
differed nothing from what it ever was — but there was a 
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look of kindness between the two that comforted my heart ; 
and there was no gloom now upon Cosmo's face. The laddie 
had taken my counsel — and truly there had been no cause 
for either bairn or grown-up person to find fault with Mr. 
Allan, or think be was not caring enough about his own 
home. I was blythe to see much converse also between him 
and the minister ; and we had real comfort that day of all 
our troke together. The bairns keeped close to me, and 
would not leave me, seeing it was the last but one that I 
would be among them ; and Cosmo stood by my side as he 
had been wont to stand by his mother, casting his bold looks 
round him, as if he was wishful to hear somebody say a 
word that might be displeasing to me. He was a manful 
eallant, though rather of a warlike spirit ; and the first 
thought of the brave laddie was to defend, and take care of 
them he likit best. Truly, I will not advise any ill-willy 
person to come nigh to me, or speak an ill word of me, 
when Cosmo comes to be a man. 

The next morning early, I went forth again upon my 
travels, and journeyed to Sunnyside. Truly, it was out of 
my way to be travelling about after this fashion; but it 
would have vexed Jenny if she had not seen me again. 
When I won to my house, I took Jenny apart into my bed- 
chamber, and spoke a word to her there. " Jenny,*' said I, 
" it is nothing but falset and slander what ill folk say of 
Lilliesleaf, and about your French maid that there was the 
grand story about. She was a married wife, poor thing; 
and Janet Scott has a warm heart to her ; and it was for no 
evil, but because of her ill man that she went away. And 
truly the other stories are just such like, Jenny ; and you'll 
mind my word, and let everybody hear that I thought 
nought of the ill stories in the country-side but clavers and 
falset. Jenny, my woman, that was what I wanted to say." 

" You speak to me as if I put faith in them — and you 
ga'en away ! " said Jenny, in a sorrowful way, putting her 
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apron to her eyes, "when I aye said they were a* lees 
mysel, ilka time I heard them minted at Yon're ga'en 
away, Miss Marget — and I'm auld and feeble. I've served 
ye for five-and-thirty years constant, and waited upon your 
mother that's laid till her rest, and ybursel in the days of 
your youth ; and I wonldna say — I'll maybe never look 
upon your face again." 
" Truly, Jenny," said I, " we are both old folk." 
" Aye, Miss Marget, maybe, I'll never see you again," 
said Jenny, wiping her eyes ; " and I wanted to tell ye 
aince, what a bien end ye've given to me, and comfort in. 
my auld days. I might be a grand lady mysel, for a' the 
trouble I have to be at," said Jenny, with a little bit laugh 
to herself: " nought to fash me from Saturday to Saturday, 
but the divert of a stocking to work, or some bit thing to- 
do for the bairns ; but, Miss Marget, when I'm called and 
gang forth upon my journey, ye'U cause write down if I 
was a bad serving- woman to you, and that I was five-and- 
thirty year in the ae place. I'm no proud, but I like an 
honest name — and truly, if the young lasses thought it 
was a credit to the family, it might put mair heart in them, 
to put up with their ain sma' vexations, for the sake of the 
hinder end. And there's Lilly, puir thing, she's given her 
consent, and they were cried in the kirk last Sabbath-day ; 
and over kind ye've been to her also, Miss Marget I 
canna give ye right thanks. I was never great at phrasing 
a' my days ; but it's a comfort just to say, aince, how muckie 
I think upon it, and that I'm thankful in my heart — if I 
should ne'er see you again." 

"Jenny," said I, "you and me will meet one another 
again, though it be not in this world ; and truly it behooves 
us, being aged folk, to turn our heart to the other country. 
But, if I have served you, you have served me likewise ; 
and we are but even ; and truly it is my hope, Jenny, to 
see you yet again, in this very place. Whatsoever the 
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Lord's will may be, it will come well. But I would be 
blythe to be spared for a while in this tabernacle, to see 
His pleasure among the bairns." 

To the which Jenny said " Amen," # having her ain anxie- 
ties as well as me — though, doubtless, the Lord needed not 
our oversight, to mark that He ordered all things well — yet 
it pleased Him to bear with us, and even to give us our will, 
and suffer us of the elder generation to abide even till this 
day. I was some further time in my ain chamber, my lane, 
having some things to look out from my napery press, that 
I was minded to give Lilly, to help in her plenishing — and 
also, I abode a space, holding communion with my ain spirit, 
and with Him that gave the same, pondering both on what 
was past, and on what was to come, and craving a blessing 
upon the young and the old that were nearest to me. 
Sorely, I was an aged woman, past my threescore years, 
and winning near to the farthest bound of mortal life — 
and it behooved me to set my house in order, and to think, 
as Jenny said, that I never might see it again. 

And it may be that my face was grayer than its wont, 
when I bade farewell to Jenny, and lookit back upon the 
full green of the summer trees round about Sunny side, and 
the quiet town lying down below in the hollow, and the 
Heaven above, and the country-side around. If I was not 
grieved to think of my own departure thither, seeing it 
would be to a better place, I was wae in my heart to think 
how we would all go home one by one, and how many a 
diri would be at the heart-strings of the younger folk, before 
their call came; but, truly, that was in the Lord's hand, 
and He is ever kind. 

" You are sad, aunt," said Mary to me, when we were 
driving away upon the quiet country road, when there was 
not a sound but the ponies' feet, and the carriage-wheels, 
and the soft sough among the trees ; and Mary looked into 
my face with concern upon her own. 
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"No sad — only thoughtful, my dear," said I, "truly it 
would set me ill to be sad when I was thinking of the 
Lord's ain holy presence yonder, and the blessed folk we 
will have our dwelling with, when we win into the kingdom 
to see His face." 

Mary quickened the speed of the ponies, and turned her 
eyes away from me with a look of trouble. " Aunt, if it is 
joyful for those who go, it is bitter for those who stay/' she 
said so low that I scarce could hear. 

"No bitter, Mary, my dear; nought is bitter but sin," 
said I, " but sore and heavy, and forlorn, I'll no deny — and 
that was wherefore I grieved in my spirit — for you will all 
have that to bear." 

She did not say another word, but closed her lips firm, 
and drove the rest of the road home as fast as we could go ; 
and all that night, Mary clung to me so, as I could not bat 
marvel to see. She thought I boded evil in my heart ; 
truly, I ken the Lord and His mercies better, than to bode 
of ill, when He has all the doing of it. I was but thought- 
ful and grave, as .beseemed me, parting, it might be, for the 
last time, and at my years, with the place where I had my 
abode the most of my life. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

The next morning, having taken leave of all the bairns, 
I went into her private chamber to say farewell to Mrs. 
Elphinstone. She was still in her bed, lying upon many 
pillows, and a book nigh-hand her upon a little table, for she 
was very wakeful. Her face was small and withered, and 
drawn in by reason of old age ; but her e'en then and ever, 
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were wakeful and sharp as e'en could be. Sbe put out her 
hand to me when I came towards her, and said she was sorry 
I was going away ; and I thanked her, and said, I behooved 
to go for Grace's sake. 

"You are in great request, Miss Maitland," said Mrs. 
Elphin stone, with a bitter sneer at me, which, truly, I 
heeded not. " And that is just why I regret so much that 
you leave us so soon. Your ward and niece, at Oakenshaw, 
cannot want you so much, surely. There is nothing the 
matter with her, I suppose ; and really, Mary has the great- 
est need of a judicious friend, especially now, with the ridic- 
ulous notions she has got into her head. What should she 
do in London ? You really ought to advise her against it ! " 

" Truly, madam, I doubt not she kens best hersel," said I. 

" She does nothing of the sort," said Mrs. Elphinstone. 
" She is jealous — that is the whole truth- of it; and so I 
have told Allan. Foolish creature ! as if a young man's 
fancy was to be chained and arrested by such a watch as 
that. You may be sure this will do harm, Miss Maitland." 

" Truly, I ken nothing of it," said I, being perplexed and 
troubled ; for wherefore should we, though we were near to 
them, question together what two other folk, being a man 
and his wife, were thinking in their hearts. 

"So — I see, you think it the best policy to be neutral," 
said Mrs. Elphinstone, with a smile that angered me, in spite 
of myself. Well ! farewell, Miss Maitland 1 We are grow- 
ing old ! perhaps we may never meet again." 

She shook my hand lightly and let it fall, and though I 
had a word upon my lips to say, touching the better place, 
where it was my hope we would meet, I was discouraged like 
a foolish person, and said it not ; but turned and went forth 
in silence from the room. Her manner and her speech 
dautoned me — that I should say so ! but, truly, she was 
ever a woman hard to deal with, even in her best days. 

The minister, my brother, was waiting for me at the door ; 
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and when I bade farewell to my dear bairn Mary, Mr. Allan 
came forth also to see me away. Mary whispered I was to 
come back soon again, and bade me trust her, and mind all 
the converse that had passed between us, and then I went 
into the little carriage, and Claud, my brother, and Mr. Al- 
lan with me, and we drove away. We had a long way to go 
to the railroad, which had come into our quiet country-side 
since the bairns were married, and I went to abide at Oak- 
enshaw ; and truly, it was not a long journey now from the 
south country to the east country, where I was going; so 
that early in the afternoon, I came to the end of my travel, 
and saw Grace waiting for me to take me home. 

My bairn Grace was little changed from what she was in 
her youth. She had ever been thoughtful and discreet be- 
yond her years, though truly there was mirth and pleasant- 
ness in her, forbye, that strangers kent not. She was not to 
call bonnie, though I never saw another face that had just 
the same wile in it as hers had ; for if you saw it one time, 
you wearied to look upon it again. She had eyes that were 
wonderful to see, like as if stars were shining in them ; not 
that they were aye bright, or aye glancing, but would wake 
up out of the depths, if you roused them, and glow like the 
lights of heaven. Besides this, she was not big in stature, 
nor ever took command upon her ; yet her bit hand had the 
might to rule, and I ken very few in this pairt that had the 
power to say her nay. At this present time, as indeed it 
was ever, her dress was very quiet and plain, and mony a 
woman servant was grander to look upon in her apparel. 
But my Grace was ever like a gentlewoman ; and you saw 
at a glance that she might.be a princess, but never could be 
a common person, howsoever her array might be. 

It was but a short road to Oakenshaw, and being a bonnie 
afternoon I was blythe to walk thither, there being no greater 
pleasure to my bairn and me than a quiet walk our lane, 
after we had been a space parted, when we had many things 
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to say. So we went on with glad hearts upon our road, 
Grace telling me that all was well at home, the which it was 
comfort to hear, and then I questioned her concerning things 
that had come to pass while I was away, and she questioned 
me. 

" And Grace, my dear/' said I, ** first of all, have you 
written the letter to your father, for I am specially con- 
cerned for that ? " 

" Yes, aunt," said Grace, " I have written to my father, 
and not only so, but received a letter in return. There is 
no disposition on his part to leave me time to reconsider the 
matter ; he is perfectly willing to accept my proposal, and 
settle it at once." 

" But my dear," said I, " what was your proposal ? It is 
my hope, Grace, that it was kind and like yourself." 

"It was like myself, aunt," said Grace, looking a little 
doubtfully at me, " though how far that implies that it was 
kind, I will not venture to say. It was not like you — and 
I confess I have a letter to show you which makes me sus- 
picious that my invitation was not the most gracious one in 
the world." 

" Is it from your father, Grace ? " said L 
" No ; he is a man of the world. He is only proud when 
it is convenient for him," said Grace ; " he seems to have 
seen no ungraciousness in my letter, aunt. This is from the 
girl herself, and smites me with something like remorse. I 
am very glad you are here, and will be here from her first 
arrival, for, if I am not what I should be — and poor Rhoda, 
I perceive, will have no great expectations from me — she 
is sure to find out that your heart is open, Aunt Margaret 
Poor bairn ! I will say so much in your own very tone." 

" But wherefore should you not welcome her aright ? 
and what should make you ungracious, Grace, my dear ? " 
said I. 

Grace shook her head. " I suppose only perverse rebel- 

4* 
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lious human nature, aunt," she said. " I am not good as the 
bairns say. I deserve to be put in the corner, and have 
nobody to speak to me, for the worst of it is, that I am per- 
fectly conscious of being wrong — and to tell you the truth, 
I doubt if Claud is much more amiable than I am. I cannot 
tell you, aunt," said Grace, turning to me with the spark 
lighting up in her eyes, " how bitterly and deeply the sense 
of wrong used to assail me when I was with my father. I 
never could quite forget my resentment and indignation ; — 
and then to have a stranger thrust upon us thus — our pri- 
vate home invaded by a girl who will scarcely be able to 
bear the natural restraints of it, and all because it is right 
and my duty — I confess, aunt — it is very wrong — but I 
cannot submit myself quietly to such a coercion as this." 

" My dear bairn/' said I, being troubled in my spirit, " the 
ways of God must be no coercion, or a blessing will not 
come upon them." 

Grace was silent, and did not lift her head; truly the 
bairn kent well that I bid to rebuke her for her speech. 

" A poor motherless bairn, and your own nearest kin/' 
said I ; " and because it was disturbing yourself, you would 
not put forth your hand to succor her, and deliver her out 
of unseemly company, and bring her into the right road. 
I marvel at you, Grace, truly such a speech as this is not 
like my bairn." 

Grace looked up to me with a smile upon her face. " I 
am afraid it is extremely like Grace Maitland, aunt," she 
said ; " however, it is wrong, and I am sorry, and we will 
trust to time to make all right. You shall see Rhoda's letter 
when we get home, and will be still more moved in her 
favor, I am sure — for to tell the truth, it is a very pretty 
simple genuine letter, aunt, and gives me many compunctions 
for my involuntary dislike to my father's child." 

" You ought to say your sister, Grace," said I. 

But Grace looked up at me again, with the smile in her 
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eyes. " How Maggie will be amused, aunt,'' she said, in her 
happy way. u Maggie will admire to see mamma come in 
for her share of admonition. Come, there she is, looking out 
for you. And now for a great race to welcome Aunt Mar- 
garet home." 

And truly my sweet little bairaie had been watching at 
the door of the lodge, and came flying forth, holding out her 
arms to welcome me. She was my own special bairn, the 
child of my old age, called by my own name ; and though 
all the little things of our blood were precious in my sight, I 
am free to own I saw none like this one, that was like the 
blossom of my own heart 

So with little Maggie holding fast by my hand (she had 
but little to say, her bit heart being moved) we went through 
among the trees and the flowers, and over the bonnie green 
lawn — the garden at that season being beautiful to look 
upon — towards the open window of the parlor, where we 
mostly sat in the mornings, and where there was a very 
grand picture of my Grace's mother, which every stranger 
person took to be Grace herself. And then, the mother and 
the daughter loosed off my bonnet, and took my shawl from 
me, that I might not be troubled to go up the stair ; and little 
Maggie ran to get me a cup of tea, kenning that was what I 
likit best ; and Grace went to her little desk — the very 
same little desk she had when she was a young thing at 
Sannyside — and took from it the letter she had told me 
about Truly I was moved when I read it, and likewise 
marvelled, it being out of the common way of letters. This 
was what it said : — 

" Papa has told me, this morning, that my sister will re- 
ceive me in her great house, and that I am to write and 
thank her, and say I am very glad. But, madame, I am 
not very glad. I love papa, and he is very kind to me — 
and, though he says it is for his good, and for my good, yet 
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I would rather stay with him, and do what I could for him 
however poor we were, than come to be unwelcome, and a 
stranger among strangers. You are a great lady, papa tells 
me — and I am old enough, now, to know what a very poor, 
poor girl Rhoda is, without a friend in the world, except 
poor papa. But,- madame, I would not come to burden you, 
if it were not his wish. I am very thankful to you, because 
it is his wish — but I blush, that you will think it is my fault, 
or that I wish to come. I have often thought of you, mad- 
ame, ail my life — when I was but a little child, and saw 
every other child with its own friends, and poor Rhoda 
alone, I wept, then, for my sister, who would love me for 
papa's sake. But now, I am old, and understand — you will 
not love me. Madame, I will trouble you very little. You shall 
never know I am in your great house — and if you will be- 
lieve that I come only because it is papa's will — though I 
would rather be his servant, or work for charitable people, 
than be a burden upon any one — I will be very thankful 
and content. I say farewell, madame, and pray you may be 
happy. And I thank you very much, papa bids me say. 

Rhoda." 

It was written in an unsteady hand, as though she had 
been in great trouble when she wrote it And truly I was 
much moved myself; and Grace read it over my shoulder, 
with a guilty countenance, kenning very well, though she 
said nought, that she herself had been unkindly, and to 
blame. I took the letter away with me, when I went to my 
chamber, that night, and read it over once again ; and re- 
solved, in my own heart, without doubt, that whensoever this 
desolate bairn might come to us, she should find one friend 
waiting on her, in Oakenshaw. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

In the morning, when I came down the stair, with little 
Maggie leading me — for the bairn was in my bedchamber 
before I was up, and would not go from me, till I was ready 
— she was a tender-hearted bit thing, and likit me well, 
though I say it — it was a fair sight that met my eyes when 
I came to the parlor, where the household were gathered. 
There was Claud, my nephew, sitting at the table, with 
the Book before him, ready to begin ; and the early 
morning light, that ever is so fresh and gladsome, was 
glinting upon the spread table, and the bread and mer- 
ciful provision for which we were to give thanks to our 
Maker, who is ever mindful of us ; and also upon divers 
fresh and comely faces of the maid-servants, who were all 
sitting by in their clean morning wrappers, and the one lad 
that abode in the house. My chair was set for me in the 
place I aye sat, and my book that I aye read out of, lying 
upon it; and between me and Grace was Maggie's little 
chair. My heart rose within me as the bairn and me came 
in, and took our place in the family ; and, truly, I could not 
but give thanks to God for the blessing that had come upon 
me according to His promise, and that I was spared to see 
children's children, and peace upon Israel, as at this day ; 
though, likewise, I could not but have thought of Mary in 
the house at Lilliesleaf, which was not sanctified by the word 
of God and prayer, in a daily ordinance, which truly was a 
great and sore loss to her, and to her bairns. 

" Well, Aunt Margaret," said my nephew Claud to me 
when worship was past, and we were sitting at our breakfast, 
" you have not told us half the news — what about Lillies- 
leaf?" 

" They were very blythe there, Claud, my man, just be- 
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fore I came away," said I, " holding Mary's birthday as 
it never was held before, all her days, to my thought — 
and many great folk about the house, and a very bonnie 
sight it was. Mary would have likit well, if you had been 
there/* 

" Yes ! — and Mary is happy, I suppose," said Claud with a 
questioning look at me. Truly ill stories travel fast ; and they 
had heard a sough of the country-side gossip and falset, as 
far as Oakenshaw. 

" She has good occasion, Claud," said I ; " and the bairn 
would be sinning her mercies if she were aught but happy, 
with her good estate in this world, and her bonnie bairns, 
and Mr. Allan that thinks there is not the like of her. She 
has her bits of cares, like other folk ; but her cares are no to 
be named with her blessings ; and its my hope she thinks 
that hersel." 

"I am very glad you say so, aunt," said Claud. But he 
said nought more ; and Grace spoke not a word. I kent, at 
a glance, they had heard the evil ; and truly I liked not to 
suffer a reproach on Mr. Allan, and held my peace with ill- 
will. 

" And the Elders, and the Blythes, and all our old 
friends," said Grace, " Aunt Margaret has very little to 
say of them, Claud. And we were quite jealous, Maggie 
and I, of the Liiliesleaf bairns, and feared we would have 
no chance against them. When is the Manse coming to 
Oakenshaw, aunt? Maggie is losing her lawful rights as 
the representative of the Maitlands. She is only a little 
girl, my poor wee Maggie ! and I am afraid even grand- 
mamma prefers Cosmo Elphinstone for the champion and 
heir." 

" Cosmo was very good to me when he was here, mamma," 
said little Maggie, with her shamefaced look. u He would not 
let Claud meddle with me. . And oh ! aunt, does Mary mind 
me, I wonder ? and bonnie little Susie that was. just a wee 
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baby then ? I would like to go to Lilliesleaf, if mamma 
would take me ; and I would like them to come here. But, 
oh aunt ! will you tell me what I am to do when the young 
lady comes." 

" What young lady, my bairn ? " said I. 

Maggie looked at her mamma, and then at me, with the 
color up in her bonnie bit face. " The young lady, Mug 
Maitland, that mamma has the grand room ready for, aunt," 
said the bairn. " Will she aye speak French ? Will she 
be like the French lady at Dourhills, I wonder, and aye 
wear grand gowns ? I would rather she was like you and 



mamma." 



" It is Rhoda, aunt/' said Grace, with a little flush upon 
her cheek. " Maggie is alarmed at the idea of the foreign 
princess ; but I daresay she will be a very good simple girl 
after all, though she will not understand your Scotch, Mag- 
gie. You must learn to speak very pretty, and be on your 
good behavior, in case the young lady should think you a 
barbarian, and you must not speak of grand rooms or grand 
gowns any more. After breakfast, we will take Aunt Mar- 
garet to see Miss Rhoda's room." 

" I think she has a very bonnie name, and I would like to 
like her ; but I think mamma is not pleased," said little Mag- 
gie, reaching up to whisper to me. Maggie had aye a little 
secret, every now and then for my private ear. We were 
great friends, my dear little bairn and me. 

" Truly, I think you will like her, my dear," said I, out 
loud, " and so will I, and so will mamma ; for it's my thought 
shell be bonnie and good, and troubled at her heart, poor 
bairn ! and well all be very thoughtful, Maggie, and cheer 
her up again." 

And then I began to tell Claud, as the minister bade me, 
about the parish at home, and what was doing there ; and 
about many humble folk that we all kent, and were concerned 
about, dwelling in the cot-bouses and the small farm-steadings 
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through the parish of Pasturelands, and nigh-hand the little 
village of Sedgie Burn ; but to go over the like of the Glen- 
dinnings, or the Kerrs, or Adam Murray's family, or the 
widow Bessie Downie, and all her bairns would be little 
interest to stranger folk, though Claud and Grace were 
blythe to hear about them. Also, 1 had to tell about Lilly 
Robb, and that she was to be married, and the lad's name 
that was to be her man, and who he belonged to ; and Grace 
said she bid to fill a box with things for Lilly, and Claud 
promised he would send the young folk a big bible, for Jenny's 
sake, whereat I was pleased, knowing it would be a great 
pleasure to Jenny, and also for the sake of Lilly Robb, who 
was a most discreet and God-fearing young woman herself. 
So, in this converse, the hour of the breakfast went by, and a 
pleasant meal-time it ever was, both to them and me ; and 
then seeing it was late in the week, Claud, my nephew, 
went to his ain study, and to his meditations — - for he had 
two diets of worships on the Sabbath-day forbye, a small 
meeting among the colliers, at Blackstone Brae, that he aye 
went on to the Sabbath night, hoping in good time to get 
out a probationer to labor there, and syne to have it erected 
into a charge, there being great need of it, with many fami- 
lies growing up like heathens, and no mortal striving for 
them, that they might win unto the light. 

And then Maggie would give her mamma no peace till 
they took me to the rooms that were for the young stranger, 
and let me see them. Maggie was very much taken up 
about the young lady, as she called her, and was aye whis- 
pering to me about her, wondering if I would like her, and 
if she would not understand our speech, and who she would 
look like, and many more things. To my great wonder, I 
found that Grace had been sorting a very grand room for 
her poor young sister, one of the biggest bedchambers in 
the house, with a dressing-room off from it, and furnished in 
a very pretty way, like as if it was a guest of honor that 
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was coming, instead of a poor desolate bairn, and a stranger, 
and no very welcome here. I was troubled in my mind 
concerning this, and scarce pleased with Grace, for I saw 
well that it was all to cover the want of kindness in her 
heart, that she made this show of honor to Rhoda; and 
truly I would have been better pleased that she had gotten 
the empty room up nigh to the nursery, and made to be one 
of the household, and taken in among us, than to put the 
poor motherless thing with her sore heart in a grand guest- 
chamber, that would be but a mockery of her puirtith and 
her solitude, and her orphan state. 

" Well, aunt," said Grace, taking me into the pretty bit 
dressing-room, and making me sit down upon a bit neat little 
sofa, that was new covered like all the rest of the things, " I 
see you are displeased, and yet I am sure it is not because 
I have neglected Rhoda's comfort. Now, come and give me 
my lecture. What is wrong ? " 

Maggie stood at my knee, looking up into my face ; and 
truly, I likit not to reprove the mother before her bairn. 

" My dear," said I, " if it was a woman of sober years, 
that was coming to the house, and of station in the world 
like yoursel, even though she was a distressed gentlewoman, 
and had not riches like unto you, I would say you had done 
very well ; but this is but a bairn, with a sore heart. Truly, 
I think it would have been a kinder thought to give her 
something that was not just a guest's chamber, but one that 
was liker an abiding-place." 

" But, aunt," said Grace, with a smile at me, " why should 
these rooms, because they are pretty, be unlike an abiding- 
place ? I am very much pleased with them, myself." 

Now, it so chanced that, from where we were sitting, there 
was to be seen a very grand big wardrobe, standing at the 
other end of the room, with its doors open, and nothing in 
it. I think it was near the biggest thing of the kind in the 
house. 
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" Grace," said I, " when you went out of Sunnyside, a 
, friendless young thing, not kenning what would befall you, 
do you mind the bits of trunks you took, and the plain things 
you had to put on ? If they were a* hung up yonder, that 
you took with you, Grace, do you think you would have 
been pleased to see them in this grand big room ? Truly, 
my dear, it is my thought, that, when you lookit upon them, 
and the place you were to put them, you would have thought 
shame." 

The color mounted up high to my Grace's brow. " You 
are very right, aunt," she said, in a humble way ; " it is a 
homely argument, but a strong one, — it would have been a 
mockery, — and this poor child will be far poorer than I was. 
Yes, Aunt Margaret, it is very true." 

" But, Grace, my dear," said I, " I bid you not change the 
room. Truly, I mind not where the room is, for my part; 
it is the welcome I am minding about, — and I am assured, 
in my mind, that this young thing would rather like a humble 
place, and a kind look, than the grandest room in the Queen's 
ain palace, no to speak of Oakenshaw." 

" Well, aunt, wait till she comes," said Grace. " I am 
beginning to be convinced, you see. But we cannot give up 
all our pretty preparations. Look at the books, aunt — look 
at the writing-table — look at all the pretty things. Maggie 
thinks that no young lady in the world could refuse to be 
happy here." 

"But, mamma, I like a wee room, mysel. I would be 
feared to be here at night, my lane," whispered Maggie; 
" and, maybe, the young lady will be feared too. But, 
aunt, look how bonnie ! — and there's to be flowers here, in 
this glass — and I'm to bring a pin-cushion I made mysel — 
and, do you think she will not like it, Aunt Margaret ? " 

The innocent bairn made me that I could find no more 
fault with the place — truly, it was a place where a prin- 
cess might have been content — but cold to the heart of a 
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poor young thing, that was coming like in charity, kenning 
herself a dependant, and no so welcome as she might have 
been. My heart was sore for her, as I looked round upon 
the damask curtains on the bed, and the bonnie white broi- 
dered muslin fluttering at the windows, and the grand 
plenishing on every side, like as if for a guest of state. 
Poor bairn ! I would have put her into Grace's little room, 
at Sunnyside, if I had her there — which was but a small 
room, opening out of my own chamber, and no better in it 
than white dimity, and a bit plain carpet and two chairs. 
And truly, if she was such a bairn as I thought in my mind 
of her, it is my belief she would have been far happier 
there. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

The next morning, when the post came in at breakfast- 
time, we all got some letters. I saw Grace take up hers in 
an impatient way, from the which, besides a foreign look 
tiie paper had, I divined it was from her father. Claud's 
were circulars, and such like about the affairs of the kirk ; 
for our Claud was well reputed among the brethren, and 
had great say in his own Synod, and was convenor of one 
scheme, and had to do with most thingsQhat were stirring 
in our pairts, for the good of the kirk, and the spread of the 
Truth. And, truly, I think not there were many weighty 
things done, even in the Edinburgh Presbytery itself, but 
one or another would ask his counsel. For the callant, who 
had ever been wise, and minded well his father's counsels 
and good exemplar, was now a man of authority and judg- 
ment, well kent for a judicious person, and a manful stan- 
dard-bearer in the hosts of the Lord. For my own hand, 
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I got two letters ; one from Mary, my sister, and one in a 
big hand of write, which I keut not, till I opened it, and 
saw the name at the foot of the page. Now, this being 
from Cosmo, and him no much used to the writing of letters, 
I will put it all down here. 

" My dear Aunt, — 
" Mamma says I am to write to tell you that we are all 
very well at LUliesleaf, and that my tutor is coming, and 
I'm to begin my lessons. And the gentleman is from Ox- 
ford; %nd grandpapa is pleased. Mamma says he would 
rather have had another tutor for me : but he is pleased, 
for all that And papa took me with him all the way to 
Dumfries, by the railway, and bought a great lot of books, 
and a first-rate bow and arrows, and the grandest knife for 
Claud that you ever saw. It has a dozen blades, and mam- 
ma is feared for it, arid Bobbie at the Manse says he would 
rather have it than a pound note. I am to have an awful 
lot of things, papa says ; and the books are all in a box ; 
and there's a new desk come into the east room — and that 
is to be the school-room. And Claud, when he is bigger, is 
to learn all the same things as me. The gentleman is to 
come next Monday ; his name is Mr. Bernard, and he is an 
Englishman, and will not go to the kirk, to hear grandpapa, 
but down to the English chapel at Burrowstoun. Claud 
thinks he will not like learning with a tutor; but I am 
growing up, an (•mamma says I ought; and I am deter- 
mined to learn whatever other men learn, and be as good 
a scholar as uncle Claud, though I am never to be a minis- 
ter — and you need not be feared because Mr. Bernard is 
English; for we are to say our catechism to grandpapa, 
and^there is no fear. Papa set up a target, yesterday, on 
the Aspen brae; arid mamma says I made the best shot, 
though papa was trying all his might, and wanted to win. 
And I have been at the Castle with papa ; and there was a 
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wee chap there, that was Lady Julia's son, with a white 
face, like a lassie, and not half so big as me — but he beat 
me in & race, and he can play some games far better than 
I can ; and I think I like him though he is a little smatchet, 
and speaks to mamma as if he was a grown-up man. Claud 
sends you word, he is making a box, with his new knife, to 
hold pirns in ; and it is all to be carved on the top ; and he 
will give it to you ; — and Mary and Susie — but mamma 
says I am not to tell about that. Papa and mamma send 
their kind love. Papa is to give me a new pony, and Claud 
is to get Spunkre. And I am 

" Your affectionate nephew, 

" Cosmo Elphinstonb." 

I think not I would have gotten so much news in any 
old person's letter — and truly it pleased me, for Cosmo 
was a manful callant, though he had his bits of faults like 
other folk. When I was done, I let Maggie see it, who was 
very proud to get a letter to read, and syne it passed from 
one to another, and Claud was pleased with it also, and said 
it was like seeing Ltlliesleaf, and very glad he was to get a 
vision of such comfort and content in Mary's house. 

All this time, Grace was taken up about her letter, read- 
ing it over and over with a discontented face, and then she 
gave it to Claud, and then to me. While Claud was read- 
ing it, and Maggie and me were speaking about Cosmo, 
Grace was silent, and did not say a word, and by the time 
it came to my hands, truly I was wearied marvelling at 
what she could mean. The letter was from her father, as 
I thought, and here it is : — 

" Dear Grace, — 

" That you may not be disappointed waiting for us, I 
have concluded our arrangements at once, and will reach 
Qakenshaw shortly after you receive this- note, with your 



1 
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sister, who is considerably fluttered at the thought of meet- 
ing you, knowing how much of the comfort of her fu- 
ture life will depend upon your good opinion of her. 
Rhoda is a child in many things — in some an experienced 
and precocious woman — and I, heaven help me! am not 
the best person in the world to be the sole guardian of a 
sensitive girl. So it may happen that some of your femi- 
nine fashions, and still more likely, some of your primitive 
ideas of decorum and propriety, living out of the world as 
you unfortunately do, may be shocked by my poor girl. I 
warn you of this danger beforehand, that you may guard 
against it. Rhoda has a high spirit, though she curbs it, and 
has been accustomed to a life very different from what yours 
must be. But though in our former unfortunate differences 
of opinion I may have expressed myself strongly, and even 
have confessed to you how extremely unlike my own, and 
distasteful tp me in many points your opinions were, I have 
always had the highest opinion, as you are aware, of your 
good sense and judgment — and as the children of one 
parent, I trust you and your sister will find many things in 
common, and will be able to settle into a comfortable family 
relationship. My compliments to your husband ; I trust he 
perfectly approves of your kind proposal to adopt Rhoda, 
and will receive her as his wife's sister — especially consid- 
ering the great advantages you have brought to him — ought 
to be received. On the whole I shall leave Rhoda in your 
hands without much anxiety, and I have no doubt she will 
make herself both agreeable and useful to you. You will 
soon discover that she is sometimes very self-willed — -the 
letter that she wrote to you, for instance, she absolutely de- 
clined showing me, so that I can only hope it was sufficiently 
grateTul and well expressed; but as you naturally have a 
firm will yourself, I do not fear that you will soon sway your 
sister at your pleasure. I find that I am lengthening un- 
reasonably what I intended as a mere avant courier of our 
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approach, for I am indeed heartily and sincerely anxious 
that my poor child should find a happy home in the house, 
of which, but for peculiar circumstances, she might have 
been joint heiress with yourself. Farewell for a few hours, 
when I shall hope to receive your hospitable welcome, and 
to present to you your sister. u R Maitland » 

Grace watched me when I was reading this, with a kind 
of smile upon her face, and I deny not that I was startled, 
in especial by the end. " Truly," said I, with a little start, 
putting off my spectacles, and laying down the paper on the 
table, " I would be blythe to ken what the gentleman might 
mean." 

" Is that about the joint heiress-ship, aunt ? " said Grace, 
still with her pale and angered smile. " We are favored 
people, are we not ? Rhoda has a high spirit, and is self- 
willed. Claude must make his best bow, and I my state 
curtsey, in acknowledgment of the honor paid us. Our 
poor house does* not deserve such a guest." 

" My dear bairn, speak not so. The young thing is inno- 
cent of this," said I, " though truly, I will not say but the 
most patient person might own to a provocation. But we 
are no to answer a man according to his folly. I meant not 
to say folly in respe%t of this gentleman ; but, truly, the 
letter is ill-advised." 

" So, this is the last day of our private comfort — is it, 
Grace ? " said Claud, " and to-morrow we will have this 
high-spirited young lady supervising us. Well ! we will be 
able to bear it, I fancy. Let us not be angry in the first 
place — and Miss Rhoda may differ in sentiment, as much as 
his other daughter does, from her papa." 

Grace shrugged up her shoulders and said nothing, and 
little Maggie looked from one to another with her bright 
e'en, marvelling, but kenning not, what our converse was 
about Then I put in my word myself. 
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u Grace, my dear, it behooves us to be ready for the 
strangers," said I, "for they will be tired off their long 
travel ; and oh, my bairns ! think of kindness, and no of 
displeasure 1 Think but of all the mercy the Lord has wared 
upon yours and you, and crowned your heads and filled your 
house with the blessing of His covenant ; and should you 
refuse to open your heart to a desolate poor bairn, that, 
doubtless, has had but scant learning in the only truth ? I 
will not believe it either of Claud or Grace ; and now come 
and see to their up-putting, and wait not, thinking bitter 
thoughts, till they have reached to the very door." 

With that, Grace rose up and put her arm into mine. 
" Yes, aunt, yours is the nobler fashion of requital," she said, 
turning to the door with me. " Come, Maggie, we will pre- 
pare for our young lady — and to-morrow will show us 
which is right" 



CHAPTER XV. 

But the forenoon passed, and there was no word of the 
strangers. We went to the rooms thaif were for Miss Rhoda, 
and saw them all right sorted ; and truly Grace was as care- 
ful of them as though they had been for some grand visitor; 
and then little Maggie got her own basket, and drew me 
away into the gardens, where we got some flowers, early 
roses some of them, and many bonnie blossoms, the which it 
was my dear little bairn's great delight to sort and put into 
the rooms. When all was done, we took our seams, Grace 
and me, and went into the drawing-room to wait for them ; 
for Grace would not have her father come into the parlor, 
which it was her pleasure to call mine, and where her 
mother's picture was. It is not to be expected that we 
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could settle to work or converse, as long as we were waiting ; 
and truly Grace went wandering about, from Claud's study 
to my seat, saying a word to him and a word to me, and 
moved in her spirit with thought of her days of trouble long 
ago, when she was under her father's frown. And little 
Maggie was aye skipping in and out at the open windows, 
and running a race towards the little house at the gate, and 
running back again to tell me she heard the carriage wheels ; 
and whiles I saw Claud's own high head looking through 
among the trees towards the road. And I will not say, when 
I minded all the past, and the way I saw this gentleman last, 
that I had not a little tremble upon me myself. 

" I cannot help it, though it is so very foolish, aunt," said 
Graee to me when I told her there was a flush upon her 
cheek, and she looked not like herself; "the thought of 
seeing my father, rouses me painfully. I cannot avoid re- 
membering all that he made ime suffer. Yes, it is quite 
true ; I am excited, Aunt Margaret, and it does not become 
me to be excited. I cannot quite restrain myself." 

" Truly, my dear, a time of onwaiting is aye a trouble," 
said I, " but it is my hope, Grace, you will show none of 
that when the strangers come." 

" No, no 1 " she said in a quick way, and turned away from 
me ; and then I sat my lane, pondering on the changes of 
this life. Once upon a time, my bairn Grace was in her 
father's hands ; and, doubtless, if he had tried right might 
have been swayed to his pleasure like other young things. 
But he tried to put a yoke upon the bairn's higfc and gener- 
ous spirit, and dealt unlovingly and unwisely in the time of 
his power ; and, truly, though she bore a Christian mind, and 
would not pay back evil for evil, she looked for his coming as 
if he was her sworn enemy, and no her nearest friend by 
nature. And when I thought upon it, I perceived in my 
own spirit, that he could have very little comfort, any more 
than she had, in coming here. 

5 
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When the time of our dinner came, which was at four of 
the clock in the afternoon — for we were not minding about 
the fashion — I was for having it put off; but Grace would 
not listen to me — " They will dine when they come *, but we 
cannot wait for them," she said in her proud way. So, we 
took our dinner ; though, truly, I was often disturbed in it, 
thinking I heard them ; and Claud himself many times 
turned his head towards the window. Grace never took 
any notice, nor said a word concerning them; there had 
been enough about them for one day. 

And in the cool of the bonnie evening time, Claud being 
done with his sermon, we all upon the lawn before the win- 
dows, Maggie running about, bareheaded, with the slanting 
sun upon her bonnie curls, and her little sweet face,* aye 
drawing her papa away,' to see a new flower here, and there 
a blink of light among the clouds in the west It was not 
sunset yet, but drawing near unto it, the sweetest hour of all 
the day ; and the kye were passing home along the road, 
lowing for the milking ; and the birds making haste towards 
their nests, and the clouds gathering about the sun, to see 
him on his way. Truly, peace was on the country-side, and 
pleasantness about our dwelling-place. And when I looked 
about, upon the woods of Oakenshaw, and saw the house 
standing fast on its ain soil, my heart smote me to think of 
them that were coming here, that had no such home to com- 
fort them, but were wanderers and vagrants in the un- 
friendly world. What were we, that the Lord should have 
given the like of this comfort to us ? Truly, we aye grudge 
to share our good with other folk, though He grudges not 
in its bestowal — and, as I considered it, I thought shame in 
my heart. 

Just at that moment, as I was communing with myself, 
Grace called little Maggie, and took hold of my arm, and 
drew me into the house ; also Claud followed us fast, and 
stood by the window, looking out. 
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44 Now for our trial, aunt," said Grace ; " they are here at 
last." 

And then I perceived a post-chaise entering by the gate, 
and coming toward the house. I will not deny that it put 
me into a tremor ; here was the gentleman, Grace's father, 
that had said many an ill-word, and thought many an un- 
kindly thought, touching mine and me ; and there was she, 
that was his aifi bairn, yet had not a bairn's thought toward 
him, standing white and firm by the table, striving with her 
ain heart u My dear bairn ! " said I, making a step toward 
my Grace, and the sound of my speaking roused her. She 
returned into her own look once more. 

44 Now, I am ready for them, aunt," she said, with a smile 
upon her face; and, truly, Grace had ever a wonderful 
power within herself to recall her ain spirit. I saw, being 
well acquaint with every look in her e'en, the light shining 
subdued in them, that a small matter would suffice to kin- 
dle ; but to outward appearance, and especially to stranger 
folk, her bearing was as content and quiet, and full of grace 
as heart could desire. 

44 Now Claud," she said, turning to him, who was watching 
from the window how the dusty carriage came up towards 
the door. 44 Come with me and receive our guests." When 
Claud heard that, he came to her, and Grace took hold of 
his arm. Truly, it was not in my heart to be other than 
proud of them, as they stood there before me in the prime 
of their strength, being both my own baicn#. Claud, most 
manful and strong, looking well like what he was — one of 
the Lord's appointed servants to keep the Tr%th, and 
succor the distressed — and Grace, the queen of her own 
house, taking nought unseemly upon her, as simple as a little 
bairn, and nothing in her that was not womanly, for all the 
natural rule she had. I marvelled in my own mind what 
the gentleman would think of the two, who, if they were 
not according to his carnal fashions, were gentlefolk of the 
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Lord's own making, and never could be lookit down upon 
by the braveries of this world. 

Thus they were when they went away. Grace as proud 
of her husband, and he of his wife, as I was thankful and 
proud of them both, in my ain secret heart; and little 
Maggie tarried at my knee, looking up in my face and mar- 
velling, and questioning me. Truly, I was not to call com- 
posed myself, and I doubted not that if he durst, this strange 
gentleman would do all he could to be uncivil (o me, and 
maybe, would put his young daughter against me, the which 
I would be grieved to see ; and I could not help but think, 
even as Grace did, of the time when he came to Sunnyside, 
and spoke not as a gentleman should, both to her and to 
me. 

" Am I to call the gentleman grandpapa, aunt ? " said 
little Maggie. It gave me a start to think upon it — Grand- 
papa ! the same name as Claud, my brother, bore. 

44 Yes, my bairn," said I. " He has been long parted from 
this place, and may be, has different ways ; but you'll be 
sure to pay him great respect, Maggie, for he is a very- 
grand gentleman to look upon, and aye has* been used to 
much service ; apd though you never saw him before, he is 
your own grandpapa, as much as grandpapa at the Manse." 

" And am I to say * aunt ' to the young lady, Aunt Mar- 
garet ? " said little Maggie. 

44 Yes, my darling," said I ; but just then we both heard 
voices, or to spfcak true, one voice, being the voice of Mr. 
Maitland, Grace's father, coming along from the door ; and 
truly Maggie and I were very quiet in a moment, and 
waited for their coming, and were not very easy, or in com- 
fort, being our lane in the room, either her or me. 

44 Yes, I quite approve of your taste — very quiet, but 
very suitable to your station and requirements," said the 
gentleman as he came in ; " very creditable indeed, Grace 
— very much improved since my time. I am glad that your 
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short residence with your aunt and myself, though unfortu- 
nate in some respects, was not quite lost upon you." 

And there they were in the room, Grace coming a step 
behind her father, who entered first, and with a higher color 
than was her wont, upon her face, and a smile with the 
which I was not to call pleased ; for there was a measure of 
scorn in it, and that was a grief to me. The gentleman 
himself, though he was older than he was when I last saw 
him, keepit his age well, and looked little different. He 
was a grand-looking man, big, and tall, and with a great 
presence ; but bis face, though folk would say it was a fine 
face in respect of features and such like, was one that you 
loved not to look upon, being full of this world, and the 
things of this world, as I thought ; though truly it becomes 
not human folk to make hard judgments upon one another, 
and it might be that I was in the wrong. Any way, he had 
a manner that angered quiet folk, being aye as if he was a 
greater person, and kent far more than them he spoke to ; 
and truly this was what my Grace, save in the way of scorn- 
ing it, was little like to bear. 

But I lookit behind to see his young daughter, who was 
coming close after him, with a brown veil like a cloud hang- 
ing half over her face. She was about eighteen, as far as 
I could judge, and was glancing about her in quick glances, 
noting all things. Poor thing, she was but strangely dressed 
for her first appearing among strangers, with a brown cotton 
gown, and a brown jacket of an outlandish fashion, the like 
of which I never saw in our parts, though it was not misbe- 
coming either. She was dark in her complexion, with rest- 
less eyes that aye seemed on their trayels, and dark hair, 
falling out below her bonnet, and little color in her face; 
and though she had a very bonnie little mouth, it was set in 
an obstinate sullen way that was not pleasant to see, and 
her forehead was drawn in with a thought of a frown, and 
I saw she was bent upon noting the way Grace lookit at 
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her father and spoke to him, as if she would fain make a 
quarrel with my bairn. Truly after the first glance, I had 
some ado to keeping from closing my heart against Miss 
Rhoda, for she was far from looking like the distressed and 
solitary bairn that I expected to see. 

When they were fairly into the room, her father drew her 
forward — truly, to my thinking, the way a play-actor might 
have done, and kissed her before us all. " Now, Rhoda my 
love," he said, " I have brought you to your sister's house, 
and I trust you will be very happy here, and never regret 
the sacrifices you have made in leaving me. You lose some 
advantages, of course, but I trust you will gain others more 
important to a woman. Welcome, my child, to what was 
once my home. Your sister will do all she can to make 
Oakenshaw a home to you, I am sure." 

I saw a tremble, like as of a breath of wind, going over 
Grace's face, and then the two sisters stood before one 
another for a moment. The young thing looked at Grace 
with defiance in her eye ; and as for Grace, the way she 
keepit possession of herself was wonderful to me. " I will 
do what I can to make Oakenshaw a home to you," she said, 
with a little bow, and a tone of mockery in her voice, re- 
peating her father's words; and for an instant my heart 
relented, for I thought I saw a quivering on the lip of the 
stranger bairn ; but, if there was, it passed in a moment, and 
she made Grace a curtsey and sat down. Truly it was a 
strange meeting among folk so near in blood. 



CHAPTER XVI. 



All that night, neither Mr. Maitland nor his daughter 
took note of me, nor, for that matter, of Claud either, more 
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than they could help. The gentleman keeped np a converse 
with Grace; the young lady having changed her dress, and 
taken her dinner, sat in a corner, and lookit at all the books 
she could get, and took many glances at Grace, and at her 
father. My dear, little, bonnie Maggie was soon sent away> 
it being the little thing's bed-time, but before she went out 
of the room, she stood by my knee, looking at them in her 
shamefaced way, no venturing to speak, being a shy bairn, 
but giving wistful looks that they never took notice of. 
When Mr. Maitland saw us first, he said, " This is your little 
girl, Grace ? " and patted her upon her head, and said, 
" How do you do, dear ? " but that was not what Maggie 
was used with, and the little thing was sorely disappointed 
at it. I cannot say it was a comfortable night in any man- 
ner, for 1 sat at my work, saying nothing, and Claud went 
and came between this room and the study, and the young 
lady sat in her corner, never speaking to one of us, but 
looking at the books. All this time, Grace sat in the same 
chair near her father, speaking to him ; and every word she 
said was in the same scornful way, as if it was not worth her 
while to say him nay — and everything had the same kind 
of mock respect as a great lady might show to a mean per- 
son that was presuming upon her, but that she would not 
take the trouble to rebuke in words. I never saw my Grace 
look better to the outward eye, for there was a kind of un- 
witting state about her, where she sat, and a color in her 
cheek, and a light in her eye, no to speak of the bit curl of 
her upper lip, which I kent full well ; but, truly, in my own 
spirit, I have seldom been less satisfied with my bairn ; for 
though he took a great deal upon 'him, and though I kent 
very well what false pretension it was, he was her father, 
and it behooved her to demean herself in another fashion, 
no to say that he was likewise a stranger and a guest under 
our roof; and if she had been less polite, and more sincere 
and kind, truly it might have saved her, and the whole house- 
hold of us, from sundry troubles. 
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When it came to be time for the Books, and when George, 
the lad we had for service in the house, came and pat them 
upon the table, I saw a moment's self-rebuke come into the 
eye of Grace. Her father took his spying-glass to look at 
the great Bible that was put before Claud's seat at the head 
of the table ; and when the maid-servants began to come in, 
he looked at Grace, to ask of her what it was. I heard not 
what she said ; but she spoke something. And syne he lifted 
up a Bible, in a condescending kind of way, and answered 
loud out, so that every one could hear. 

" To be sure — your husband is a clergyman. I had for- 
gotten — nay, no apologies ! — perfectly right — perfectly 
right, in his profession, my dear." 

Now, I cannot say but my heart rose at this — as if the 
worship of the Lord, in a godly family, belonged to any 
man's profession ! • But truly, there was little use in being 
angry. As for the young lady, when a book was given to 
her, she lookit at it, and then closed it, and put it down upon 
* another chair. I marvelled not that Claud's face should be 
less composed than was his wont, when he opened the big 
Bible, and lifted his hand to crave a blessing upon the read- 
ing of the Word ; for, truly, my own mind was in a very 
perturbed state, and I scarce could attend to what he 
said. 

We were but a strange family, looking upon us at that 
moment, to be assembled in a minister's house. The maids 
could not well conceal how anxious they were for a good* 
look at the strangers — in especial, at Miss Rboda ; and were 
glancing up from their books, in a hidelins and secret way, 
when they thought nobody was looking — as, also, truly, to 
my shame be it said, I was likewise doing myself. Grace 
bent down over her Bible, tilL you could scarce see her face, 
which was flushed and discomposed. Her father, beside her, 
was holding his book wide open upon his hand, and looking 
round upon the room, as if he wanted everybody to take 
note what honor he was doing his Maker. And, as for the 
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strange young lady, she had no book, but sat with her eyes 
steadfast on Claud's face, and never moved all the time. As 
I lookit at her, I could not but perceive a look of Grace in 
her face — though, how that should be, seeing Grace was 
like her mother, and not like Mr. Maitland, I could not 
divine — but, as I glanced at her dark e'en, full open, and 
the look that was nigh-hand scornful, but steadfast upon 
Claud, they put me in mind of the manner in which Grace 
had been bearing herself, all this night, towards her father ; 
and I confessed, in my heart, that the two had a likeness to 
one another. For myself, I once, also encountered Miss 
Rhoda's black e'en, as they went questioning about, for the 
space of a moment, when she had left looking upon my 
nephew — and I saw that the poor thing was questioning — 
poor, forlorn bairn ! she kent no better — if we had a sin- 
cere meaning ; and was rather moved to think, in her own 
mind, that we were all false and hypocrites, because it was 
our custom thus to draw near unto God. 

I would have thought the reading of the chapter and the 
prayer Claud made, which was the prayer of a righteous 
man, for them that were near and dear to us all, and for the 
kirk, and for all in distress and trouble, would have moved 
the hearts of these fremd folk ; but truly I saw little sign of 
it — and after the books were laid by, Grace took the young 
lady to her room again, and she made a curtsey to us all, and 
said good-night, which was mostly the first plain word I had 
heard her say. And then the gentleman, Grace's father, 
yawned and gaped like an uncivil person, and Grace when 
she came back, stood in converse with him, pretending to be 
so respectful and so reverent, that I think he saw the mock 
she was putting upon him at last. Then he alsp went away, 
and Claud, and Grace, and me were left our lane. 

Grace threw herself down into a chair before me. 

" This evening is over at last," she said, putting her hands 
upon her hot cheeks, "and now for our opinion of our 
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guests. Aunt, you ought to begin. What do you think of 
them ? " 

" Truly, Grace, my dear," said I, " it is not in my way to 
discuss the father's fashions with the bairn, nor yet to listen 
to the same. They are very different from the like of us ; 
but we're no such good folk that we should be the standard, 
and that is all I have to say." 

" It is not remarkably satisfactory, aunt," said Grace. 
" Now, Claud, for your opinion ; what do you think of 
them ? " 

" I think — that your father is your father, Grace," said 
Claud. 

I saw the red color mount up again to Grace's brow, and 
a look of vexation and displeasure came upon her face ; but 
she waited a moment before she spoke, and in that moment 
the shadow cleared away. 

" Yes ! you are quite right — quite right ! — and yet you 
trouble me," said Grace. "I would rather you spoke out, 
Claud — both my aunt and you. I will say nothing of my 
father, not a word ; but what does anybody think of this 
girl ? " 

Claud shrugged his shoulders and shook his head till 
Grace was moved to smile at him. Neither of the two 
had much opinion of the stranger, and I was not greatly 
moved within myself to put in my ain word for her ; but 
it was right that somebody should take the poor thing's 
part. 

u ,My bairns," said I, " she kens us not, and she kens not 
our ways. I think not she has been used to worship in a 
family, Grace, my dear — and, truly, if she thinks you are 
cold and distant to her, she will not think it is very honest, 
our drawing nigh to God ; for I have aye seen that those folk 
who mind least about godliness for their own hand, are aye 
most exacting with them that profess the same. So, my 
bairns, I warn you to be wary, and no bring a reproach 
upon the truth." 
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" Aunt," said Grace, firing again in her old way, " she is 
a stranger in our house, and it is her part to conform to us, 
not ours to suit ourselves to her." 

" Truly, no," said I, " but, oh Grace ! be kind — be kind ! 
You were once motherless, and among strangers yourself." 

u I have never been motherless since I have known you, 
Aunt Margaret," said Grace ; " but Rhoda will have no- 
body's sympathy to fall back upon, and I had always yours. 
Yes ! I will be very kind to her, aunt, and so will you ; but 
the question is, what do you tftink of her ? and it is not so 
easy to answer that." ♦ 

u She knows nothing about us," said Claud, " and to tell 
the truth, I do not think we are in a much better position. 
Such innocent specimens of ladyhood as Grace and Mary 
did not help me much in my study of the natural history of 
the species, aunt. This is altogether a different creature — 
we are not in a position to pronounce any verdict, Grace. 
You must proceed in proper order, madam.' Let us hear 
the articles of your libel; what have you to say against 
her ? " 

" I have nothing to say against her, and nothing to say for 
her — no opinion at all, indeed, except the old one, * I dinna 
like you/ which my aunt will object to," said Grace, with a 
little laugh. " Well, after all, we don't know her ; but I am 
afraid of this girl in our quiet house ; she has spirit enough, 
and will show it too, or there is no faith to be put in mortal 
eyes." 

" Truly she has a look that minds me of her kindred," said 
I, u and that should warm Claud's heart to her as well as 
mine. I love not to se? a scornful look on your face, Grace, 
my dear, and truly if you would not have it said that your 
young sister is like you, you will never look in that man- 
ner again." 

" Like me, aunt ? " cried Grace ; and truly Claud was 
near angered at me, and would not have it said ; but I did 
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not quit my opinion for that, and though I thought not much 
of this poor thing, I was grieved for her, and doubtless all 
the more grieved if she was not such a bairn as would win 
love for her own hand. / 

Also I said a word of reproof to my Grace concerning her 
way of speaking toher father. "My dear/' said I, " if you 
would but mind that the like of this gentleman, if he sees 
evil in you, will blame it on the word and faith that you 
profess to hold — for I ken well what worldly folk say ; and 
truly I mind not that the foifrth command takes time to tell 
that we maun honor a godly father only, or one that pleases 
our own spirit. And if you were dealing in honor and truth 
with this gentleman in your courtesy to-night, truly, Grace, 
you ken yoursel." 

Whereupon Grace gave me her hand and promise that she 
would not do it again, and we went up the stair to our beds, 
first looking in, both her and me, to the little room, which 
was between Grace's room and mine, where our little bairn 
was sleeping sweet after her prayers. Maggie's bonnie curls 
were all smoothed back below her bit little white cap, and 
her sweet rosy cheekie (it was not to call rosy either for a 
bairn, but just a faint bloom, yet what you whiles see in a 
flower) pressed close upon the white pillow, and one bonnie 
hand on her little breast, and one thrown up above her 
head. A very small bookie full of texts (she ever learned 
one every night that she might have a good thought in her 
mind at her lying down, and said it to me in the morning) 
was upon the little table, and the moon was coming in at the 
window, and there was one white rose, that she had taken 
out among the flowers, in a glass by itself upon the mantel- 
piece. It was easy to see there were kindly hands about 
that little chamber, and many a prayer has been said in it, 
as I ken full well. 

" Grace," said I, " yon poor bairn in her grand room -that 
you decked for her to-day is no so blessed as little Mag- 
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gie, with her mother at her bedside, kissing her for good- 
night." 

And Grace turned round to me and wept, just in a mo- 
ment, or ever I was aware — and bent down again, as I did 
also, and kissed our sleeping bairnie on her bonnie brow. 
She said no more to me but " good-night," but I kent I had 
the better of her, and she would mind what I said. 

And truly in my own heart I thought upon the stranger, 
and was grieved for her, and named over her name in my 
exercise before I went to my rest. Poor desolate thing ! if 
she was of a dour spirit by nature, there was but the greater 
reason to be wae for her in her troublous lot. 



CHAPTER XVn. 

The gentleman, Mr. Maitland, Grace's father, abode a 
whole week at Oakenshaw ; and I doubt not it was a dull 
week to him, as truly as it was not bye-ordinary in its cheer- 
fulness for any one of us. But it was easy to see he had no 
mind to bring his young daughter into the ways of our quiet 
house. He spoke to Grace about a ridmg-horse for the 
young lady, and Grace being, to my grief, in that scornful 
humor that would not say him nay, caused saddle for her a 
very bonnie beastie which she sometimes rode upon herself, 
and which whiles drew a carriage, wherein Grace was wont 
to drive with Maggie and me. Miss Rhoda was a grand 
rider. I likit to look upon her, for my own part ; and the 
firm seat and hand that she had, aye minded me more of my 
own Grace. So her father and her rode about the country, 
hither and thither, being away hours at a time, which truly 
was not wise either in the one or the other, seeing that 
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friendship and favor in the eyes of her sister, were like to 
be of more import to the young thing than any pleasure of 
this kind. 

Our house was disturbed, and our ways interrupted by 
these strange folk. The dinner was put off to please Mr. 
Maitland ; and I have seen him come into the room in the 
middle of the prayer, when we had the Books in the morn- 
ing, and syne go out again, without even the reverence of 
walking quiet Claud was very patient with them, though 
his brow grew dark, and his e'en lighted up, now and then, 
when something vexed him ; and Grace, in spite of all I 
could say, aye keepit her scornful courtesy, though whiles 
she was sorry for her own manner as I could see, and even 
thought shame. As for myself, I kent not well how to do, 
being troubled in my mind, though truly it was against my 
will, by the gentleman's demeanor towards myself, as if I 
was an intruding person, and had no call to be there. Truly 
it was little pleasure to be there, at that time. 

At last, the morning came when he was to go away. He 
had been calling upon folk that he kent in the country-side, 
and concerning them he was very busy, telling his young 
daughter how he had bidden this one and the other one 
come to see her, and how she would soon get cheery com- 
pany, and was to be sure no to fall into low spirits, but to 
keep up her heart when he went away. The young lady was 
sitting in a low chair, which had used to be Grace's favorite 
chair, till the young thing took constant possession of it — 
bending down her head, listening to her papa, with her 
cheeks redder than their wont, and, as I could see, the water 
in her eyes ; for she was nigh to her parting with him, and 
would soon be among strangers, and left her lane. So the 
bairn was moved, and I marvelled not at that ; though, truly, 
if he bad been giving her good counsel to guide her aright, 
it would have been wiser-like than all this converse about 
folk that were little known to Grace, and would be very 
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little heeding about his daughter, when they kent she was 
but left upon her sister's hospitality. But some folk never 
ken either themselves or their place ; though, truly, it was 
not to be thought that the ways and customs of our house, 
and the manner of our life, were all to be turned to nought 
for this stranger bairn ; and far kinder it would have been to 
her, to learn her to turn her heart, being young, to the fashion 
of the folk among whom her lot had fallen, than to build her 
up in a vain thought, that her way was the way we all bid to 
follow, and to use. 

My Grace sat apart, listening to the gentleman's speech. 
He was speaking loud that we all could bear, and she was 
taking heed to it, and for human folk that aye have a spirit, 
of their ain, it was hard, I could not deny, to keep patience, 
while this strange man settled everything with his young 
daughter, as if she was the lady of the place. Grace sat 
very still, looking over a picture-book, listening to what her 
father said ; and, truly, though I was sewing at my seam, I 
will not say I was without a tremor at my heart, partly 
with anger against this proud person, and partly for mar- 
yelling what my bairn would say. 

At length Mr. Maitland rose, and he came towards 
Grace. " Now," said he, with a manner like a man telling 
a bairn — as truly, in a measure, he had a right to do, being 
her father — " Now, I leave my daughter in your hands, 
Grace. Your life is different from the life she has been ac- 
customed to, and she will give up many advantages ; but I 
trust to you to give her a happy home. I do not object to 
your primitive mode of existence : no doubt it suits you 
best ; but I trust you will not forget that Rhoda is young, 
and needs a little excitement and variety — nor that she 
is a lady, and your father's daughter, Grace." 

" It is time I should say a word, Sir, before you leave us," 
said Grace, standing up suddenly, just before him. "Miss 
Rhoda Maitland is now in Oakenshaw, and perceives what 
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our manners are ; but I cannot hold out any hope to her, 
that her own arrival in the household will change it much. 
We are older, graver people, and have serious pursuits to 
occupy us. I pledge myself that I will neither forget that 
she is my father's daughter, nor a gentlewoman, and that 
she shall have perfect freedom, as far as is possible, in the 
choice of her friends ; but I cannot undertake that we will 
alter our associates, or our mode of living. I speak in kind- 
ness," said Grace, giving one glance at me, and one at Miss 
Hhoda, " because it is much better that we should understand 
each other before you go away ; and I should be grieved if 
we disappointed Rhoda's expectations, after suffering her 
to form them. Better to know, truly, how matters are, 
now." 

" Rhoda's expectations, Grace, must be very sturdy plants, 
if they have outlived this week," said Mr. Maitland, shrug- 
ging his shoulders, but no to call offended. " I presume she 
has a tolerable perception, by this time, how things will be, 
and has made up her mind to it. Nay, she is here ! I refer 
you to herself." 

Grace turned to her young sister, and so did I unawares ; 
and the young thing turned upon Grace, with her eye flash- 
ing, and her lip quivering, and passion, and anger, and grief 
in her face. " It is to please papa. 1 told you so ! " she 
cried, scarce able to steady her voice. " We will not have 
much pleasure in each other ; but it is papa's wish, and that 
is enough for me." 

*' Rhoda, my darling, your sister has not been in the habit 
of giving so much importance to her father's wish," said Mr. 
Maitland. " Grace is strong-minded, and has always shown 
herself above that first rule of nature. But we will not pro- 
long this scene. I can trust my elder daughter's honor — 
and, as for my child — Rhoda, love, if I have not been a 
good father to you, still you will not forget me, even here ? " 
The young thing rose, keeping quiet, with all her power 
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— though I saw it was in her nature to be wild, and show 
her passion, whatever kind of passion it -was — and came 
close up to her father, and put herself into his arms, and 
clung to him as if they never could part. He was not moved 
as she was ; but still it touched him ; and he put his hands 
upon her head, as she stood leaning close unto him, and 
bade " God bless her." Then he said, " Stand up Rhoda, 
it is time — control yourself, my love ; control yourself. I 
must go away." 

With that, she drew herself away, and went and sat down 
upon her chair — and syne he made a bow to me, and went 
to the door, where the carriage waited upon him, Grace 
following him there, to see him away. Truly, I could not but 
look, with my heart in my e'en at his desolate bairn. She 
never minted to go to the window, but followed the track of 
his disappearing toward the door, and keepit her eyes fixed 
there, as if she saw him in the empty air, and sat quite still, 
never moving, and looking as if she kent of neither thing 
nor person, but the one that had gone forth this moment 
from her sight. When the wheels began to move and grind 
upon the gravel path, then she put her hand quick to her 
breast, and started as if she had gotten a stroke ; and when 
the carriage past the window, she gave a bit cry, and started 
half up, as if to stop him from going away — but then, she 
just fell back into her chair, and was motionless again, with 
e'en wide open, listening and listening — for truly, I kent 
the look well — till the echo of the sound, as it went away, 
made her heart sick. I sat bye, looking upon her — folk 
may think it was coldrife and hard of me to watch the hour 
of her trouble ; but, truly, I was greatly moved, in my own 
spirit, to say a word of comfort to her myself. 

" My dear," said I, at length — though I marvelled that 
Grace should be so long away — " parting is ever sore ; but, 
in the Lord's good time, you will see your papa again." 

She looked up in my face, with a wild look, and impatient 
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at me. I mostly think, if she had not put rule upon herself, 
the bairn could have 'stricken me with her hand. " What 
do you say ? " said Rhoda ; and it angered her the more, 
that she was forced to speak. 

" My dear," said .1 ; for I minded that grief is ever hasty, 
and cannot thole the words of unconcerned folk — and I 
was not displeased — "my dear, you will meet with your 
papa again ; and you are young ; and it's my hope there's 
a fair life before you. Take comfort in your heart." 

44 1 do not understand you," she said, in a hasty way. " I 
did not complain, did I ? When I am so weak as -to com- 
plain, then a stranger may have some right to condole with 
me ; but I do not understand what you say, and you know 
nothing of me." 

I saw the tears so near running over in her eyes, that 
still I was not angered as I might have been. 

44 No," said I, <4 truly, it is my hope I ken nothing of you 
yet ; for it is my thought, though I ken not how I came to 
it, that this is not you, but only your sorrow and your trouble, 
my poor bairn." 

And she stared at me with her dark e'en, that gloomed 
and frowned, though nature had made them bright; she 
stared into my face as one that indeed understood me not. 
At that moment Grace came into the room, and the e'en 
fell, and the posture changed, and straightway, though her 
lip trembled, she looked even as strong and stately as Grace 
was wont to look herself. My bairn looked not at me when 
she came in, but went straight to Rhoda, and the manner 
and the look of Grace was likewise changed, so as it was a 
comfort to my eyes to see. She put her hand upon Rhoda's 
hand and spoke to her ; and my heart was gladdened by the 
tender voice of my own Grace. 

44 Rhoda," she said, t4 you are left to me now, and you do 
not know me, nor like me much. You do not expect to be 
happy in Oakenshaw. I do not say you will be happy at 
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first, but sometime I am sure you will, if we all try. Will 
you try, my young sister ? and do not judge harshly of us 
because we are a great deal older, and something different 
from you." 

The young thing lookit up for an instant in a startled, 
scared way into Grace's face, and then she drew her hand 
away and rose up, and ran from the room : 

" I cannot bear it — I cannot bear any more," she cried, 
with her voice broken ; and so left Grace and me looking at 
one another in the room our lane. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

It may be thought we had not very much satisfaction after 
what we said to Rhoda, at the converse being ended so sud- 
denly, but I bade Grace to have patience, and Grace said, 
the poor thing was moved, and maybe the word we had 
spoken would bear fruit. Also, I was feared within myself, 
lest she might think we were both upon her, and might 
flee from us, no being able to bear our speeches. We 
had much converse between our two selves that day, and 
little Maggie came creeping in, looking round about the 
room for Rhoda, but very glad at her bit little heart, as I 
could see, that her grand grandpapa was away. Maggie sat 
down at her mamma's feet, upon her little stool, and we 
changed our converse, not thinking it right to speak of other 
folk before the bairn ; but ever she gave another glint round 
the room, and ever lookit back at the chair Rhoda had* been 
sitting on, as if her thoughts were as busy as ours. At last 
the bairn took courage and spoke. 

" Mamma," she said, " will you go and see the young lady? 
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She is in her own room, and nurse heard her greetin' — and 
she is very sad, and nobody to be good to her — oh, mamma ! " 

And Maggie lifted her bit bonnie e'en to Grace's face and 
mine ! the bairn was full of kindness at her heart. 

We lookit at each other, when that was said, Grace and 
me, and Grace put her hand on the head of the bairn. " My 
dear little Maggie," she said, " we are very sorry for the 
young lady, both Aunt Margaret and I — but it is kinder to 
leave her alone." 

Maggie lookit up again, and shook her bit little head in a 
positive way : she was too little a bairn to ken the private 
sorrows of the heart. " Mamma, she's greetin*," said Maggie, 
and truly it was hard ado for even myself, that should have 
kent better, to think of the poor young thing in yon grand 
solitary room alone breaking her heart, and no a Christian 
person to speak a word of comfort, or a kind hand to raise 
her head. It was very dreary to think upon it — for whether 
she was of a dour and forward spirit, or no, it was certain 
she was in a strange house, and a strange land. 

Wherefore we all abode in an expectation, watching if she 
would return to us again ; and an hour and more passed by, 
and there was no word of Rhoda, and then we made up our 
minds that it behooved Grace to go to her room, and make an 
essay to bring her back again. But when Grace went, the 
room was empty, and one of the maids told her that the 
young lady had gone forth to walk half an hour ago, the 
which threw us into consternation, for fear the bairn, being 
left to herself, and misguided, might stray away in the bitter- 
ness of her heart. So it may well be thought we had little 
comfort that day and could not settle to anything, but were 
ever on the watch for every sound and every foot upon the 
road without, no to say that Grace put her bonnet on, and 
went out for an whole hour looking for the bairn, and Mag- 
gie kept a constant travel between the gate and the house, 
and I myself sat constant at the window, looking for the 
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coming back of the young thing. When it was far on in 
the day, and we had sat down with troubled hearts at the 
table to dine, Miss Rhoda at last came back — but it was 
only to shut herself up in her room once more, as Maggie's 
nurse came to tell us. We were all in perplexity, not 
knowing how to deal with her, and then Grace rose from 
the head of the table, and went to seek her young sister her- 
self. In two or three minutes Grace came back with a red 
flush on her face, and took her own seat again. " Aunt, I 
will learn patience by degrees," said Grace smiling to me ; 
but I could see she was greatly angered and disturbed as 
well — for truly kindness, when it is refused, is ever ready 
to turn to displeasure, and Grace was not used with being 
resisted. The young thing had met her at the door of the 
room, and scarce would let her in. 

•' She has been brooding over some fancied slight or in- 
jury," said Grace, " and now she has come in to continue 
the process. Of course, it makes her miserable ; and I can 
see in her dark, pale, gloomy face, how much she is torment- 
ing herself. But I suppose, aunt, we must just leave her to 
come to herself. She does not want anything, she says — 
nothing at all ; she is splendidly lodged ; and she gave a 
bitter glance round the room, aunt, as she said it; but she 
did not want any dinner, she thanked me, nor anything 
more to-night." 

" Dear me, Grace, must we leave the bairn so ? She will, 
be ill before the morn," said I, not knowing what to think. 

" It seems to me you^are disturbing yourself a great deal 
too much about the freaks of this sullen girl," said Claud. 
" If she chooses to be high fantastical, you never can satisfy 
her, of course ; and it is not our fault that her pride is 
humbled by coming here. You were not so very anxious to 
bring her, that you should blame yourself for her unhappi- 
ness, Grace." 

But Grace was not more content than me ; and truly the 
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thought of that perverse bairn, chafing her heart, poor, unin- 
8tructed thing, in her solitude, and thinking we were all 
aliens and enemies, and seeing no comfort in heaven or 
earth, was a sore cloud upon the comfort of our assembling, 
and made us that we did not ken how to speak to each other, 
but were all communing in our minds touching how we should 
deal with her, seeing she was left sole in our keeping, and 
whether she were froward or gentle was truly a trust before 
God. 

" She has a heart, too, if we could only reach to it," said 
Grace, after a while's silence ; and dinner being ended, 
Claud rose up, and, said he, " I will go to my books, Grace, 
if we are to talk of nothing but Rhoda. But you should get 
her out of the room, if possible. Should not my aunt try ? *' 

The which showed to us, as made us smile at him, that 
Claud also was disturbed concerning her, and would fain see 
the poor misguided thing content in the house that Provi- 
dence had brought her to. 

" Now, aunt," said Grace, when we had gone into the 
other room, " now, aunt, it is your turn. Will you encounter 
her?" 

" I would go with good- will, my dear," said I, " if I could 
but get an effectual word to say to the poor bairn ; but, 
truly, when I spoke to her this morning, she told me plain 
she understood me not, and maybe the tongue being strange 
— as doubtless her tongue also is strange to me — may make 
it harder to get in to her ; but if you think it is best for me 
to go, I will try." 

44 Yes, aunt, do go," said Grace — "and s*o I went awav, no 
without a tremor ; for truly, I was not used to dealing with 
ill-willy bairns, our own young things having ever been of a 
dutiful and pleasant spirit ; besides that, I kent them well, 
and what was like to move them ; but I kent nothing of this 
stranger, nor where her heart was most like to yield. 

I knockit softly when I came to the closed door. Truly, 
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it was like the citadel and stronghold of an enemy in our 
friendly and kindly house ; and two of the maids, being Bell 
Whitelaw and Cecy, Maggie's nurse, were lingering nigh- 
hand the door, which, doubtless, was not right, though I 
scarce could marvel at it, seeing the like of them are aye 
taken up about a mystery. I could get no answer to my 
first quiet rap- upon her, and then I knockit again, having 
first sent the two maids away, and said : — 

" Will you no let me speak to you, my dear," and put my 
hand upon the handle of the door. It may be that it made 
a noise as if I was going to open it, for straightway the mo- 
ment I touched it, the door was opened quick, and there 
stood the stranger bairn before me, her face black with the 
cloud upon her spirit, but her cheeks glowing like with sud- 
den anger. Truly I was feared for the moment she would 
lift her hand to me. 

" I do not know what hospitality means in this country," 
she said, in a quick way, her breath coming fast upon her lip 
in her passion, " but I have been used to suppose my own 
chamber a place in which I was secure from intrusion ; 
perhaps you will kindly explain to me. Am I to have 
domiciliary visits always, or are they only a special kind- 
ness shown to me now, because I particularly wish to be 
alone V 

The bairn spoke to me in such a manner as truly I would 
not have spoken to any forward servant lass about the house ; 
her eyes firing out from under her gloom, and her bit small 
hand holding firm to the door. 

" Truly, Miss Rhoda," said I, " it is my fear you are for- 
getting both the dwellers in this house and yourself; you are 
but a young thing, scarce come to woman's estate, and I am 
aged and have white hairs. I will not think you have been 
so evil instructed as not to ken that this is not a seemly 
fashion to speak to the like of me." 

The bairn put on a scornful look, as like my Grace — 
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though, truly, I was not pleased to confess to it, — as could 
be, and made me a mock curtsey, and said : — 

•* I beg your pardon, madam ; pray forgive me. I do not 
understand Scotch perfectly ; and I was not aware what 
your pretensions were." 

Truly, it was hard to keep from being angered ; but I kent 
she was speaking in a kind of daring, and against her right 
and proper heart, and also I was very sorry, in my own mind, 
for the misguided bairn. 

" My dear," said I, " it is little odds to you what are my 
pretensions, seeing you can neither hinder them nor further 
them, whatever they may be ; and it behooves you rather to 
mind upon your own, that they be just and right. I have 
come from your sister, whose place you ken, and whom 
Providence has made mistress of this house, to bid you to 
the room where the family are, to take your place like other 
folk — or else to give us the comfort of kenning that you are 
right attended to in your own room, if it is really your 
honest and true desire to be your lane this night. You are 
very young, and have but small experience in this world ; 
but the like of you, poor bairn, what can you do, striving 
and setting yourself up among the folk with whom you 
dwell ? There is not an evil thought towards you in this 
whole house of Oakenshaw, nor yet an unkind purpose ; and, 
truly, if you take other thoughts into your bead, they are 
vain, and will only harm your own spirit, besides being un- 
worthy and foolish thoughts, and misbecoming any mind that 
has come to years. Now, truly, I am not one to make quar- 
rels ; but you will even let me ken if it is your pleasure to 
abide here, or to come among the family — or, without either 
making or meaning anger, what it will be for your ain com- 
fort to do." 

The bairn was dauntoned seeing me speak so quiet, and 
kent not well what to make answer, perceiving — for she 
was clever enough — that I was not one to make an outcast 
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with. She stood looking at me for a moment with an obsti- 
nate look, but discomposed and shaken. But then she 
turned, took her hand from the door, and stood aside, as if 
for me to enter. " I will stay here, please/' she said ; "or — 
I do not care — anywhere you choose." 

And with that, she made a step into the room, and 
gathered up some papers from the table. Her things were 
lying about, one on this chair, and one on that, and her bon- 
net on the floor. There was little order now in the grand 
room. 

" Do you want me to come in, Miss Rhoda ? " said I. 

"Oh, just as you please — exactly as you please!" cried 
the young thing, tearing a bit of paper to pieces, in a pas- 
sionate way. u I have no authority here." 

" My poor bairn/* said I, " some day you will ken me bet- 
ter. I desire of you to let one of the women come in, to 
bring you something, for your sister's satisfaction. And now 
I bid you good-night." 

With these words, I went away, Rhoda making me no 
answer. Without doubt, she was a very perverse bairn, I 
called Cecy to me, when I left the door, and told her, being 
a discreet, eldern person that could be trusted, to carry 
divers things into the room for Miss Rhoda ; and truly I saw 
the tray carried down the next morning, and perceived that 
Rhoda had not withstood nature, but had eaten her supper 
like a sensible bairn. 



CHAPTER XIX. 



The next morning, and many mornings after that, it was 
just wonderful to see how anxious we all were to ken whether 
or no Miss Rhoda would appear among us. Whiles she 
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came, and whiles she did not — whiles she would be in my 
parlor where we aye took our breakfast, and had the books, 
before another of the family was down the stair — and maybe 
the next morning, would not come out of her room, till 
eleven or twelve in the day. Truly, even I myself could 
say nothing better for her, than that everything she did was 
perverse. And Grace, being but ill pleased to begin with 
had come to be very greatly angered at this foolish bairn. 
When Rhoda whiles sat, in the same room with us, for an 
hour or so at a time, I saw well she was far from content 
with herself — she had no notion of a woman's work, poor 
thing ! — and when I was sitting by, with my seam, and little 
Maggie, maybe, at my feet, making her bit pleasant pretence 
of sewing, too, and Grace aye busy with one needful thing 
or another, Rhoda would sit idle in a corner, with her hands 
on her knee, and her face as black as a winter night ! or else 
keep a book before her, the which, poor bairn ! she was 
overmuch burdened with her ain thoughts to read, or give 
heed to ; but took weary looks at us, behind the shelter of 
it, scoffing at us, in her heart. There was she, in her low 
chair, that she had put Grace out of possession of, never 
saying a word that she could help, with trouble and a con- 
stant gloom upon her young face, that should have been 
brighter to look upon, and her e'en gleaming about with 
that watching, jealous look that folk learn, when they are 
dwelling among enemies ; and there was Grace, farther back 
in the room, at her own table, whiles busy with papers and * 
books (for Claud and her were both active young folk, and 
never done with one good deed or another, for the service 
of the folk on the estate, and the improvement of the land), 
or else doing something with her hands, either for use or 
divert, as the case might be ; and there was me — now, truly, 
you may say it was little wisdom in me to be sewing at my 
seam, when other folk could have done it just as well, and I 
might have spent my time better — but I had ever pleasure 
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in doing something, and likit not to be idle ; and the needle 
and thread were well-kent tools to me. All this time, the 
window would be open, and the hum of the sweet air with- 
out, and whites a wandered butterfly or a bee, and aye my 
bonnie dancing Maggie, coming out and in, from the garden 
to the room — and there was not a cloud nor a gloom any 
place to be seen, but the sunny light, and the blythe content 
of a summer day. Many a wistful look I took at the two 
that were sisters in blood, and had a glint of likeness to 
one another, in the look upon their faces — for Grace 
was sore angered, as scarce was marvellous — for truly, 
what occasion was there here for that young thing's con- 
stant gloom. 

Then Miss Rhoda would start up off her seat, and throw 
down her book, in a kind of desperate way, as if she said, 
" I can bear it no longer," and flee away to her ain room ; 
and we then would see her, straightway, in her bit outland- 
ish jacket, and a hat upon her head, such as was not kent in 
our pairts, going forth by a by-path out of the garden, to 
wander about the lone country roads, till the gloaming fell. 
Oakenshaw, and all that belonged to it, was well kent, and 
well respected in the country-side ; and we were not feared 
for harm happening to the misguided bairn ; but, for all that, 
it was not right, and put Grace much about, and likewise 
myself, seeing Rhoda was come to years, that made it un- 
seemly, and, proud though she was, she might see folk, in 
her wanderings, that were not meet for her to see. But, 
whiles at another time; instead of going out, she would shut 
herself up close in her own room, and never mint at cross- 
ing the door, day after day. So, truly, we were at our wits' 
end concerning Rhoda, ever taking counsel about her be- 
tween ourselves, and not kenning what to do. 

Now I cannot say of my Grace that she was perfect, any 
more than other folk; she was one that made a good en- 
deavor to follow the wavs of the Lord, but she had her ain 
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failings, like the rest, and the bairn Rhoda was a great hin- 
der and off-put to her, and disturbed her spirit many a day. 
So truly, it might happen that Grace whiles took that for 
scorn and defiance, which was the bitterness ^>f heart, and 
disappointment, and a sore mistake in the young thing's 
mind concerning the whole of us. But so it came to pass 
that nothing mended, and now, when it was a whole month 
since Mr. Maitland went away, we were no better, and the 
stranger was no more settled nor comforted than on the first 
day. Her father wrote but once all that time — I am mean- 
in g # she got but one letter out of the bag — and nobody came 
to see her, of all the folk that the gentleman bad promised 
to come ; and poor forlorn thing, in her loneliness and her 
wrath against us, she could have foughten with us all. 

Now it came to pass that Claud and Grace were trysted 
to go upon a visit early in September to some grand folk in 
the North country, that thought much of them both — as 
truly they well deserved ; few folk kent that so well as me 
— and I was to be led my lane with Maggie and Miss 
Rhoda, though*, to speak true, I was not so thankful for the 
young lady's company as I might have 1 been. A fortnight 
before they went away Grace told her. "I am sorry to 
think, Rhoda," she said, " that our absence will make very 
little difference to you ; — but I hope you may have consid- 
ered better of it, before our return, and that we may then 
be able to adapt ourselves a little to each other. I think 
we could manage that, do you know, if you took the trouble 
to desire it yourself." 

" Oh ! pray do not think of me," said Rhoda, in a very 
quick way, " nothing is any matter to me — it is all the same 
now, quite the same." 

Now, maybe Grace should not have smiled; but, truly, 
hearing the tone of this, I my own self could scarce refrain. 
And then the poor thing burst out with such a passion as 
she had never let herself show to us before. 
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" You laugh at me ! w she cried out, in a fierce way, u you 
who know very well I would rather work with these reapers 
in the fields than stay here, eating your hitter bread. You 
laugh at me I oh, if I could only go and beg, or starve, or 
kill myself! but you know I must stay here !" 

u Rhoda," said Grace — and truly, neither the one nor the 
other would have thanked me had I put in my word, so I 
turned my seat apart, and said nothing, "Rhoda, do you 
know that these are what the world calls * heroics ? ' — and, 
besides, they are very foolish, unreasonable, useless words, 
as you must perceive quite as well as me. Let us acknowl- 
edge that it is a very hard fate to stay in Oakenshaw ; never- 
theless, it is your father's will, and you cannot help it. Do 
you really think it is the wisest plan to make the worst of it ? 
or do you not think that you might try now, for novelty's 
sake, to make the best ? " 

Grace said it all with a smile, and maybe her tone was 
like the tone that grave folk use when they are reasoning 
with a foolish bairn. When I looked at Miss Rhoda, I am 
free to say that I was feared in my own spirit. Her very 
face was bursting and throbbing with passion, and there was 
a deep angry flush upon it, and her little bit hands were 
clasped firm. She looked at Grace for a long time without 
saying a word, and then she started up in her common fash- 
ion, and stud something I could not hear, and went away. 
When she closed the door, I kent by the bounds that she 
was running as fast as her wild passion could carry her to 
her own room, and that the most likely thing was that we 
should not see her again that day. 

A moment after Claud came in. " Is the girl mad, Grace ? " 
he said, and it turned out that she had come against him on 
the stair, being nigh blind with her anger, and' had stamped 
her foot at him, and bade him not come in her way. Claud 
likewise had a smile upon his face, thoug^he was angry; 
trulv^ wrath and passion need a great person to make them 
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terrible, though to me it is ever a sore spectacle to look upon 
such a tumult in any spirit, seeing the seed of all evil is in it, 
and the dreary sight it is in the eye of God. 

" Shall we be fairly driven out — expelled from our own 
house, Grace ? " said Claud, in a smiling way. " But, seri- 
ously, we ought not to permit anything of this kind. Is it 
ruling our house well, think you, Aunt Margaret? I am 
doubtful of it. Did you conduct yourself like this young 
lady, when you lived with Mrs. Lennox, Grace ? " 

Grace's countenance cleared for a moment when he said 
that. "I am not very sure that I was a great deal better," she 
said, after a time. " I did what I was bidden, and made no 
disturbance in the household — thanks to Aunt Margaret, 
who taught me what lawful authority was ; but, in spirit, I 
am afraid, Claud, I was not so much superior to Rhoda, as I 
have been supposing all this time." 

" Well, if it is a common infirmity of young ladies, we 
must bear with it," said Claud, shrugging his shoulders and 
laughing. "But how shall we leave Aunt Margaret, with 
such a little tiger ? Perhaps, before we get back, aunt, she 
may have expelled you" 

" Whisht, whisht, bairns," said I. " None of you ken — 
she is more troubled at what she does hersel, than ever we 
can be." 

And with that we stayed our converse. Truly, though I 
made excuses for her, I was displeased in my own mind to 
think that our thoughts were turned from better things, and 
our spirits disturbed and troubled, ever watching what she 
would do, and taking counsel about this perverse bairn. 

That very same night, Maggie came to me, with the tears 
in her eyes, drawing down her sleeve as far as she could, poor 
bit thing, to hide a mark upon her arm. When I asked 
her what it was, Maggie cried, and bade me no to tell her 
mamma. ^ 

" It was the young lady, aunt," said Maggie. " She was 
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hurrying past, and she didna see me, and I wasna looking, 
and 1 fell. I tried no to . greet as much as ever I could* 
Aunt Margaret, but it's sore for all that ; and when Miss 
Rhoda saw there was nobody but me in the garden, she 
came back, and lifted me up and kissed me, and cried her- 
sel; for she did not mean it, aunt — and if you only had 
seen how she cried ! " 

But I could see nothing but the broken skin on my bairn's 
bonnie little arm. The careless, perverse, passionate girl ! 
— that I should say so. I was more provokit with this, than 
I had been with all her other ill-doings ; and even Maggie's 
sweet bit voice, pleading for her, was no enough to soften 
me*. Truly, I was just as far from being of a sanctified 
temper myself, as Rhoda was; and if I had been a right 
person, it would have been a lesson to me. 

But I put Maggie to her bed myself, and heard her say 
her Psalm, and her prayers, and sat by her till she fell 
asleep ; and I thought it was even as well, having come to 
a better temper by that time, to say nothing about it to 
Grace. For when I considered in my mind it was easy to 
come to right thoughts in that room, where the bairn's 
prayers were said even now, and the bairn's breath making 
music in the quiet place ; and when the like of me, an aged 
woman, that might have learned patience many a year ago, 
went so easy astray, was I the one to make a hard judgment 
upon a misguided and unlearned bairn like Rhoda, that 
never had her footsteps guided in the right way, nor kent 
what was the loving-kindness of the Lord ? Truly, it be- 
came me not; and I was humbled to see what strife and 
evil temper was still abiding in mysel. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

There was little more came to pass that I can mind of, 
out of our ordinary way, till Claud and Grace went upon 
their journey. They were going to very great folk, as I 
have said, no the gentlefolk of a country-side, as my two 
bairns were themselves, but noble persons, as well kent in 
the nation as the house of Oakenshaw was in the parish 
and county we were dwelling in ; and but that Grace had 
small pleasure in being out of the sight of her little bairn, 
even for a time, they were well pleased to go. Miss Rhoda 
had made no change since the last time I have mentioned 
her, but she had the grace to come down the stair to her 
breakfast the morning they were going away, and to bid 
them good-bye, though not after a seemly fashion. By the 
time they departed, she was out for one of her long walks, 
and I was left by myself; truly, I behooved to look on my 
own ways, being left, an aged gentlewoman, with this ill- 
willy bairn ; and though there was little laughing in my 
head, I could not but smile at the thought that we were all 
feared for her more or less, though she was the youngest in 
all the house, except little Maggie, my good bairn. 

In the after-part of the day, when Maggie was out with her 
maid Cecy, and all the house was quiet, I went forth myself, 
meaning to walk to Dourhills, to see one or two auld folk, 
of my own time of life, that were sorer failed than me. I 
went but slow, being easier wearied than I once was ; be- 
sides, that kending, all the folk, I could not pass by an open 
door without a word from the mistress of it, if she saw me, 
or something to say to the little bairns ; so it was not far off 
the sun-setting when I came to Dourhills. 

Dourhills is but a very small place, but pleasant in its 
way, being near-hand the water, upon a brae, with many 
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Tery fine big trees upon the crown of it, and the gates of 
Mr. Kirkman's house, (who is the laird of Dourhills,) and 
all the planting there, turning off from the low end of the 
main street — if you .can call the rows, of cot-houses, and the" 
two or three bits of shops by the name of a street at all. The 
place, where I was going specially, was half up the brae, a 
well-sized house that was two stories in the back, by reason 
of the unequal ground, though it was but one to the front 
part of it ; and the aged person in the upper room there, 
was a very decent woman, and come of creditable folk, 
though by reason of being married upon a poor man, and 
having a very big family, she had aye been struggling all her 
days with the world. Her bairns were scattered hither and 
thither, in every airt ; and truly, having so many of them, 
she kent it must be so, and mourned not. Her goodman — 
though I have small reason to call him so, seeing there was 
but little good in him — was dead ; and this was a daughter 
married upon a saddler, that keeped this house. The aged 
woman herself — her name was Porteous, a name of this 
country-side — was sitting by the window when I went in, 
looking upon the blythe and lightsome water of Dour, which 
truly was as bonnie a sight as you could see, careering down 
its path, with the long slant of the sun upon it, and the great 
bits of rock breaking up in its mid course, with an edge of 
foam round about them, and the opposite bank, with its 
bonnie birch-trees, and the clusters of red rowans, shining 
among the leaves. Mrs. Porteous was working a little stock- 
ing. I never saw one like her for this work. She made 
bits of socks for Maggie that were like fine lace ; and Grace 
and the ladies near-hand keepit her well in work, which 
was just a divert and pleasure to her, forbye. She was well 
pleased to see me. The folk in Dourhills had all a warm 
heart to every one that came out of the minister's house. 

" And how lang will he be away, Miss Marget ? " said 
Mrs. Porteous, "four weeks, said ye? three haill Sabbath 
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days ? Weel, I wonldna be ane to grudge the minister the 
play, ony mair than another man ; but a'body kens what 
awfu' discontented folk the folk are hereaway ; and I'm just 
as sure to hear the meeting cast it up to us that our minis- 
ter is away to see a lord, as I am sure the sun will rise again. 
But nae fears of him, says I ; if it was the queen hersel, and 
a' the vanities of this world. I hear of that earl, Miss Mar- 
get, that he's a great man for the kirk himself/' 

" There is little doubt of that," said I ; u and a good many 
likewise, like all his forbears." 

" I never mind whether it's him or his father ; his father 
was ane of your real wild lords, and nae better than he should 
be, Miss Marget," said Mrs. Porteous ; " it's an unco' strange 
thing to me, when Matty tells me ; ' Mother, it's the auld 
man you're thinking upon — and he's been dead this mony 
a year.' ' Hout, lassie ! ' I say, in my joking way, * I mind 
of him before you were born, in the time of the last war, 
that you ken naething about — and will you say you're 
better acquaint than me ? ' But it's aye Matty that turns 
out right, Miss Marget ; auld age and wit dwell not in the 
Bame dwelling; for I was reckoned very well learned, in my 
young days." 

" Truly," said I, " I am not feared that either you or me 
will forget what it behooves us to mind ; and I heed not much 
for myself, upon the rest." 

" Na," said Mrs. Porteous, who was a bye-ordinary Chris- 
tian woman ; " He puts our memory in nae peril — for the 
Lord abides ever the same ; but I like to keep my lear of 
this world, a vain auld wife that I am — and, speaking of 
that, Miss Marget, that puir afflicted young lady ! it's an 
awfu' charge for you — and some folk in the town are far 
from content at Mrs. Maitland and the minister, for leav- 
ing you with such a handful. Is she ever like to be re- 
stored ? " 

w Truly, I ken of little that ails her, -but sometimes a pain 
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in her temper, poor bairn 1 " said I, being greatly startled 
in my own mind, but wishful to pass it lightly by. " Afflicted 
she is not, in any manner ; but as well as a young thing can 
be, that is strange to our ways. Is it some evil person that 
has been raising a story ? I thought not there was such un- 
kindly gossipred in a neighbor place like Dourhills." 

" Na, Miss Marget, you maunna be angry," said Mrs. Por- 
teous ; " it was one of the maids that telled it in the town, 
that the minister said the young lady wasna hersel — and 
wha could disbelieve the minister ? It's nae gossip, I'll as- 
sure you, from either Matty or me." 

" The minister said no such thing, Mrs. Porteous," said I ; 
" and truly, I would not like to hear either maid or man 
about our house, saying such a falset The young lady is 
as well in her mind, as in her health ; and nothing ails her 
but a young thing's strangeness in an unkent place. Af- 
flicted ! No, Matty, my woman, I'm no angry ; but it 
troubles me that such a thing should be said, being so far 
from true.** 

" Never you heed about it, Miss Marget. I ken how to 
do," said Matty, who had come in beside us, and was a very 
stirring, thrifty woman, and well esteemed in the town ; 
M there's no a lass in the parish can threep to a story with 
me. You'll never hear tell of it again ; and 111 give Cecy, 
that might ken better, a guid flyte, the next time she comes 
here; — but to see the young lady fleeing about by the 
planting, and a' the quiet roads, and never speaking even 
to a bairn — and kenning a'body was so different at Oaken- 
shaw — and that the minister said it — how were we to 
ken ? " 

I tarried awhile, that they might not think I was bearing 
anger, and then I went away, kenning well this was but a 
passing story, yet troubled at it in my mind. When I was 
on my road home, I saw, off the bye-path I was travelling 
upon, a carriage on the road ; and I soon kent it for the 
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carriage of one of the county families, folk that were kent 
to Grace's father (as, also, they were to my bairn herself, in 
a degree) and that he said had promised to come and see 
Miss Rhoda, when he went away. As I was coming up to 
the stile, to pass out of the bit small path I was in, into 
the common road, the carriage stoppit close before me ; and, 
as I cared not for converse with this lady, I steppit back 
behind the hedge, till it would pass again. But then, I 
marvelled to see that it was Rhoda that was standing by the 
side of the carriage, and that Mrs. Mowbray was speaking 
to her. What she said was no secret to be feared for hear- 
ing it. It was just that she hoped Rhoda liked Oakenshaw, 
and found Mrs. Maitland agreeable. " She can be very 
agreeable when she likes," the lady said, in a quick rattling 
way she had ; " and her old aunt is quite a character, and 
will amuse you, I am sure. When did you hear from papa ? 
Ah ! he is not a very regular correspondent, I dare say. I 
should have called, but I heard Mrs. Maitland was from- 
home. Good-bye, dear — I am glad to hear you are com- 
fortable at Oakenshaw. " 

The carriage drove away, and Rhoda stood among the 
dust it raised, never moving off the place she stood. I 
know not what the poor bairn had expected, or if she really 
had believed her father that grand folk like this were out 
of their way to be kind to a desolate thing like her that 
was worse than an orphan ; but she stood still for a while, 
and then she put her hands into the air as if she threw some- 
thing from them. U I will do without everybody — I will 
be enough for myself — I will never hope in any one again," 
she said, muttering with a kind of choked voice, and then 
she started upon the road, not running, but walking so fast, 
that I could not have kept up with her — walking straight 
on in a passionate blind way, as if she cared not where she 
was going, and would be just as well pleased to dash her 
head against a wall as to enter at a door. I saw very well 
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bow how it could happen that my bonnie little Maggie, 
being in Miss Rhoda's way, should get a fall. 

When I came home, I was filled with wonder to see her 
in the drawing-room, for I had made up my mind that she 
would shut herself into her own chamber after this trial ; 
but there sue was, with the lamp lighted, and a big book 
before her, which I had never seen before, and over this 
book she bent her head so low that whiles her hair swept 
upon it, and I could not see her face. When I had seen 
my little bairnie safe in her bed, I came back and took my 
seam, and sat down nigh to Miss Rhoda, and my heart was 
moved towards the motherless bairn. 

" I have not had a charge like this," said I, trying to win 
her into converse, " since I abode in my own house, and had 
Grace, your sister, under my hand. I am an old woman 
now by what I was then, and Sunnyside was a small place, 
and Grace was as well acquaint with it as me. Did you 
ken, Miss Rhoda, that your sister was my bairn ? " 

" You took care of her, I suppose," the young lady said, 
in a short way, giving one glance up at me, in the which 
time I saw she had a pencil in her hand, and was either 
writing or drawing pictures in her book. " And now, I 
fancy, she intends you should take care of me." 

" Truly my vocation is past," said I. " I will take care 
of no more &jtve maybe little Maggie ; but an aged person 
is aye a protection to a youthful one, and my hope is that 
nobody in Oakenshaw will cast out with me." 

"I do not quite understand Scotch — I beg your par- 
don ; " said Miss Rhoda, meaning to anger me, as I kent full 
well. 

And I was angered for a moment's space. " My'dear," 
said I, " the more is your loss not to ken your forefathers' 
kindly tongue ; — but I make no doubt that you understand 
well enough what I mean." 

She made me no answer for a while, but went on with her 
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writing on the book ; then she closed it up with a noise that 
made me start, and threw her pencil on to the table. " I 
can't do anything — I never can whei\I try," she cried out. 
u Oh, old lady, old lady, how is it possible that people can 
endure to live as long as you ? " 

I waf started to hear at last a voice out of her heart. 
« Truly it is sore travail whiles, my poor bairn," said I, " and 
I know not how either man or woman could get to the end 
of it, if it were not for the kind hand of the Lord ; but He 
is a friend that never fails, and we are all near unto His 
presence ; that is how folk can endure to live/' 

I know not if it was what I said — I think not it could be 
— but she was quiet for a long time. Then she went to the 
piano that was in the room, and without saying a word to 
me, began to play upon it I thought it was very grand 
what she played, but she was aye stopping in the same way 
as she stoppit at her book, as if she was never pleased with 
herself, and at last she closed it up again with an impatient 
noise, and gave me a start once more. Then, just as I was 
going to bid the servants come to the Books, she gathered 
up her pencils and things, and went past to the door. 
u Will you no stay till the exercise, Miss Rhoda ? " said 
I. Truly I ought to have had better thought, for she would 
not ken I meant the Books by that word — but instead of 
answering, she only made me a curtsey, and said " good- 
night." And that was the first night that this stranger 
bairn and me spent our lane in Oakenshaw. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



The next morning, to my wonder once more, Miss Rhoda 
was in my parlor sooner than I was. It was a bonnie Sep- 
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tember morning, pleasant and sunny, bat with an autumn 
mist upon the sky. The shearers were in all the fields near 
hand, and there was a sough of their voices in the air, 
sounding to me, as it aye does, like the sough of a rejoic- 
ing, for the good harvest and the fruits of the earth ; and 
even in our house we were stirred with the time of the 
shearing, it being the use in our country-side to have as 
many as a hundred or more of shearers in one field, and 
every person at it that could win. I ever have pleasure in 
the harvest-time, being a cheery time when every hand is 
full ; and, truly, I liked well to see the stir among the maids 
and all the common folk, though I cannot deny but it is 
whiles rough jesting and unseemly mirth, that is among the 
shearers in a harvest field. 

When I opened the big Book upon the table to begin the 
exercise, it troubled me to see the scornful watching look 
that this young stranger gave at me. Wherefore should I 
refrain from craving the blessing of the Lord upon this 
house, because its head was away ? Truly', I kent no cause ; 
but it was a grief to think when I was reading the chapter, 
that all the time this young thing was hardening her heart 
against both the Word and me. She never took the book 
that was before her into her own hand; but put* it down 
upon a chair in a scornful way, and sat and watched us. 
Doubtless one of the maids would give a glance up now and 
then, and even Maggie, being but a bairn, might forget for 
a moment the Presence she was in ; but Miss Rhoda, that 
never tried to be reverent, or think upon whom we were 
serving, was one of them that could put up with nothing but 
perfection in us. 

She sat down to her breakfast in a quiet way after that, 
with Maggie and me ; and I began to take note of her that 
Grace and Claud had put some awe upon her ; but that she 
minded less to show her nature with little Maggie and me. 
When I spoke, she made some small answer to me whiles, 
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and was not aye on the watch for being slighted or injured 
as she seemed to be in former times, and when Maggie got 
out her books, for her lessons, after the breakfast was past, 
Miss Khoda abode still in the room, watching her and me. 
Maggie was but a little bairn yet for right schooling, and 
though Grace had made up her mind to get a governess to 
learn her her lessons, yet we were aye loath to bring a 
strange person into our house, and she had aye read her 
chapter, and said her bits of verses to her mamma and me. 
Rhoda sat in her idle way looking at my little bairn. I had 
gotten my seam again myself, and Maggie was reading in a 
very pleasant book, that was full of stories, and pleased the 
bairn, and yet was very good reading, forbye. And, truly, 
we were more at peace, and easier, than we had been for 
many a day ; for Miss Rhoda would not take the pains to 
fight with Maggie and me. 

" If I had been Queen Elizabeth, aunt/ 1 said Maggie, " I 
would aye have asked papa and mamma, and you, and then 
I would have been a grand queen ; but the queen now never 
kills anybody, Aunt Margaret. Were they awfu' ill folk, in 
Queen Elizabeth's time V " 

" Truly, my bairn," said I, " they were even such like as 
we are ourselves in their heart, and that is no saying very 
much good of them, Maggie ; but they were wilder folk, and 
more ready to take up the sword. Wherefore, it came about 
that the sword made an end of them, even as the Lord him- 
self says." 

" Would you like to be a queen, Aunt Margaret V " said 
my little bairn to me. 

Now I could not but smile at that. " My dear," said I, 
" them that have tried it, have never recommended it to 
other folk, though they likit not to lose the honor for them- 
selves; and, truly, it is far out of my way; and I never 
questioned until this time whether I would like to be a 
queen or no." 
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"But I would, aunt," said Maggie. "I would build a 
grand palace in Dourhills, and make a' the poor folk as 
happy as they could be. And I would send for Willie Kirk- 
man back out of the wars, and I would never let anybody 
greet as Mrs. Kirkman did when he went away. I would 
like to be a queen 1 There should never be any trouble, 
aunt, if I was as great as Queen Elizabeth was ; and I would 
build a kirk for the colliers, as good as that kirk in mamma's 
book. I know a place where it could stand. If you'll come 
with me, Aunt Margaret, I'll let you see the place to-day." 

I put my hand upon her head, and said she was a good 
bairn. " But my dear," said I, " young things like you 
never ken how little great folk, and even queens, can do. 
But I mind upon your mamma, when she was a little bairn, 
how it was her thought to travel all the world through, to 
help them that were in want and oppressed; and, whiles, 
some folk can do the like of that, Maggie ; but most of us, 
God bids to be content, and abide at hame, and do just what 
we can, and what He sends. Truly, neither our ain ways, 
nor other folk's, are in our hand — but Him that orders 
them all is the Lord." 

The bairn did not speak just for a little while, and then 
she said : " Aunt, Cosmo is good, is he not ? but he aye 
wants wars and battles. Is it right for folk to fight, Aunt 
Margaret ? for Mary and me said to Cosmo that we would 
n$ver speak to a soldier that had killed a man." 

44 My dear," said I, " the like of these stories are not for 
you and me ; and whiles it is needful to fight, and to thole 
sin and wrong is worse than to daur grief and death. But, 
truly, we all have our wars and our battles. Do you ken 
who that little bairn was, that fought and strove with Cecy 
for the flowers in her mamma's garden, that were not to be 
touched till mamma came hame ? Because it is my thought, 
Maggie, that there were both wars and battles in that little 
bairn's heart" 
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Maggie held down her head, and had not a word to say. 
She was a good bairn, but failed whiles like other folk, and 
she thought shame to hear that I kent this story, and for 
Miss Rhoda to hear it, forbye. But the young lady by this 
time, had a smile upon her face, which I well believe was 
the first smile I had seen upon it in Oakenshaw ; and when 
Maggie went and brought her bag, and took out of it the 
small bit seam she was doing, Rhoda came up and spoke to 
her. " Little one, you don't care for working, do you ? 
Come out 'and walk with me." 

Maggie let her bag fail, and lookit in my face ; for my 
part, I was very well pleased . 

" Take up your bag, Maggie," said I ; " and if Miss Rhoda 
will take a quiet walk, and no stay very long — for Maggie 
is but a* delicate bairn, my dear — truly, I think you will 
both like it this bonnie morning, if you will promise me to 
be in in an hour." 

So the two went out, hand in hand, and I was blythe and 
rejoiced in my heart that this was a good sign. So, when 
they were away, I went to cry upon Cecy, and find fault 
with her, for the story she had raised in Dourhills about 
Miss Rhoda, the which angered me much, when I thought 
upon it once more. 

" Eh, Miss Margaret, to say it was me ! " Cecy cried with 
a skreigh when I spoke to her first. " You see, the way it 
was, was this. Bell and me, we had an errand to the town ; 
and Bell she's aye clavering, and maun hae something to 
make a story about. And we met Lizzie Paul, as it might 
be here, forenent Mr. Kirkman's gate ; and Lizzie, she says, 
1 What's your news ? ' and Bell she makes answer, * News ! 
nae such guid chance ever comes our gate.' And Lizzie 
(that's just as glaikit as Bell's sel) says she, 'You'll have 
mair company now, when there's a young lady in Oaken- 
shaw.' * Eh, woman, she's daft ! ' said Bell ; and it wasna 
till then, if you beli&ve me, Miss Marget, that I put in my 
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word. I said, * You're an ill bird, Bell Whitelaw — and if 
there was a misfortune in the family, it ill sets you to spread 
it about, and the mistress been so kind to you. She's a very 
bonnie young lady, and comes out of foreign parts; and 
though the minister did say ae day — for I heard him — that 
she was clean gyte and out of hersel, I canna think he 
meant ony mair than just distracted ; and if there's ony story 
made, baith the minister and the mistress will be very 
angry ; and I warn ye, I'll ken wha to lay the wyte upon, 
if I hear one of you mint at it again/ So you see, Miss 
Marget, whaever made such a tale, it wasna me." 

u It was very ill done of you Cecy," said I, " seeing you 
have aye waited upon Miss Rhoda — and if the minister did 
say, in an impatient way, that the lassie was daft, you ken 
very well what he behooved to mean." 

With that, Cecy was troubled, and began to put her apron 
to her e'en. " I tell you every word I said, Miss Marget," 
said- Cecy. u It was Bell that maun aye have something to 
make a speech about — it wasna me." 

" I lookit for more discretion at your hands, Cecy," said I ; 
." and it's my hope you'll take better care of your ain words, 
and let Bell explain herself after this : for you ken very 
well, Cecy, that, however strange Miss Rhoda may be in her 
ways, she is no more daft than either you or me." 

.With that, I left Cecy to come to herself. She was far 
from an ill person, and very fond of Maggie, and a very 
careful bairn's-maid ; but no so discreet with her tongue, as 
this proved, as I lookit for her to be. 

I was not well done with Cecy, when Miss Rhoda came 
back again, and put Maggie within the parlor, beside me, 
and went her ways to her own chamber ; the poor bit bairn 
was very tired. 

" Miss Rhoda walks very fast, aunt," said Maggie to me ; 
" and I had to run ; and she wearied of me ; and the sun was 
so hot, and it was hard running on the stubble-field — and 
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oh, Aunt Margaret ! put your hand upon my brow — I am 
very glad to get in again, and beside you/' 

Poor bit thing ! the long road,, and the hot day, was more 
than she could bear; and, doubtless, I was more anxious 
than ordinary, seeing her mamma was away. But Maggie 
was not to call well, for two or three days after that ; and I 
had to make her lie down upon her bed, and send for the 
doctor. Miss Rhoda was as grieved as could be, when she 
heard tell of it first ; but after, I think she took an un- 
kindly thought of me, that I was making more work than 
was needful, as if she had brought harm to the bairn — so, 
for a week more, we made no advance, but fell back into 
our old way — though Miss Rhoda did not fash herself to go 
out so much, nor to keep up such a warfare, but followed 
her pleasure in the house, and made small account of me. 
She was ill in her ease, poor bairn ! no to call melancholy or 
downcast, but aye keeping up a fight with herself, and fret- 
ting and chafing at whatever happened to her — for truly, 
her father had never tried to make her content, but put no- 
tions in her head, that could only be crossed and disap- 
pointed ; and I was grieved for her yet, many an hour, while 
she but scoffed, and made a divert of me. 



CHAPTER XXII. 



But a time came, whether she would or no, that this poor 
young thing, having a burdened heart, behooved to get an 
outgate for it. One night, about ten days after Maggie's bit 
bout of illness, it chanced that I was later up than any per- 
son in the house, having to write a letter to Mary, my niece, 
at Lilliesleaf, and having other things besides to do. As I 
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was going to my bed, I tarried in the long gallery where 
Miss Rhoda's door opened into, to look at the bonnie harvest . 
moon mounting in the sky, the which was so bright upon the 
fields and the garden below the window, that I could not 
pass it by without turning aside to glance upon the grand 
skies, and the warm earth, with all routh and plenty yet 
upon her breast, that were both the handiwork of the Lord. 
I had put my candle upon a table, at the door of my own 
room, and as I was standing here, I heard a sound of crying 
and wailing out of Miss Rhoda's room. It was not loud, but 
for all that it was very bitter, as if the poor bairn were 
breaking her heart. Now, truly when I heard that, I never 
took two thoughts about it, nor tarried to ponder whether I 
would be welcome to her or no, but hearing that it was her 
voice, and that she was in distress, I straightway turned and 
rapped at the door. 

The voice stoppit in a moment, so quick I scarce could 
think it was real, and then I heard a rustling and motion in 
the room. I thought she might be feared, seeing it was late, 
so I said, " It is me, my dear — will you let me speak to 
you V " It was all quiet for a moment more, and then the 
door was opened in an impatient way, and I entered in. 
Rhoda was there turning her back upon me — and there 
was no light but the moonlight, which made the big room, 
eerie though it was, so clear that you could have read a 
book. The curtains of the bed were drawn close as Cecy 
had drawn them when she sorted the room for the young 
lady, and Rhoda's things were lying about on the chairs, and 
through the open door of the small room that was within, 
there was another eerie glint of the white moonlight, and 
pale shadows of it, that, truly, I liked not to look upon, were 
in the big mirror that stood near. It was far from pleasant 
to me — and I was like to be less moved by fancy than a 
young thing like Rhoda — the look this room had. 

" My dear bairn," said I, being more earnest than I ever 
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was with her before, " will you let me hear what ails you ? 
.1 ken what trouble is myself; and many a young thing has 
told her trouble to me. And you are lone, and solitary, and 
motherless, my poor bairn — and I am an aged woman, and 
would fain bring you comfort, if it was in my power. Sit 
down here, and keep .no ill thought in your heart of me ; for 
I ken what it is to be solitary and without friends mysel." 

She stood a while, and would not mind what I said, nor 
the hand I put upon her arm. And then she suddenly feU 
down upon her knees in a violent way, and laid her face 
upon the sofa, and cried. Truly, I kent not of such tears. 
I have shed heavy ones, and have seen them shed ; but I 
kent not aught like the passion, and anger, and fierceness 
of this. 

" I can't tell you what grieves me," she said, starting up, 
and speaking in her quick way, that was so strange to me — 
" a hundred thousand things — everything. I should like to 
go and kill myself — I should like to be tortured — oh ! any- 
thing — anything rather than this ! " 

u My dear, is it yourself you are battling with ? " said I ; 
•' for that is a good warfare, and the Lord will help you, if 
you try it aright. But if it is not yourself, what is it, my 
bairn ? " 

She flung away out of my hand, and ran about the room 
like a wild thing. Then she came, quite steady and quiet, 
back again. ** Yes," she said, " I suppose it is myself I am 
fighting with. I am a wild beast, or something like it ; and 
I am biting at my cage. I wish you would beat me, or hurt 
me — will you V I should like to be ill, or have a fever, or 
something to put me in great pain. For you are a good old 
lady, I know, though I have been very rude to you. \No, I 
am sure I cannot tell you what grieves me ; for I cannot 
fight with you. It is all papa's fault — that is what it is ! He 
persuaded me that people would pay attention to me here. 
But I am nobody here — nobody even takes the trouble to 
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be angry with me! And I cannot hate you all, either^ 
though I wish I could. Oh ! old lady, go away." 

" Na, Miss Rhoda," said I, " I am not going away." 

" That ridiculous Scotch, too ! " cried out the poor bairn, 
with a sound that was meant for laughter. u But I can't 
laugh at it ; and sometimes, I want to be friends with you. 
How do you know that I never had a mother? — for it is 
quite true, I never had one — never from the first day I was 
in the world. And I love papa with my whole heart, though 
he is not good to me ; and I hate every one that hates him ; 
and I will not consent to live as you live here, however good 
you may pretend to be." 

" But Miss Rboda," said I, " what ails you at the way we 
live here ? " 

" It is not living at all," said the poor bairn. u I never can 
do anything very well when I try ; but I always want to be 
something great. I cannot exist and vegetate as you quiet 
people do. What is the good of your lives to you ? I am 
sure I cannot tell ; but it will kill me." 

44 You have never tried it, my dear," said I ; "so whether 
it will kill you or no, you can very ill ken. But tell me how 
you would like to be great." 

" Why should I speak of such things ? You would not 
understand me," said Rhoda. " I would like to be a great 
writer, or a great painter, or a great musician — though I 
never would be a servant to the common people, and per- 
form upon a stage. I know I could do something — indeed, 
indeed, I know it ! And you would have me to take prim 
walks, and do needlework, and talk about schools and stuff, 
and visit old women. Such things are not for me." 

44 Such things have been fit work for many a saint in 
heaven, my dear," said I ; 44 but truly I ken no call that 
has bejen made upon you, either for one thiifg or another. 
Great folk, so far as I have heard, are mostly very well 
pleased with the common turns of this life to rest themselves 
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withal ; and truly it is my thought that the greater a person 
is, the less he will disdain a quiet life, and kindness, and 
charity. But it has never been forbidden you, Miss Rhoda, 
to take your pleasure ; and I wot well it never will be." 

" Pleasure ! " said the poor bairn, with a bit wild laugh. 
"I may play with my sister's little girl, I suppose. What 
did she put me here for when I came ? Was it to mock 
me ? when, in reality, she was only going to treat me like a 
poor dependent, and I ought to have been out of the way in 
a garret. I could have borne it better then. 

" I would fain ken what you have had to bear, Miss Rhoda 
Maitland," said I, being quite wearied out with her. " Yon 
have put peace and pleasantness out of this house. You 
have disturbed the mind of every single person in Oaken* 
shaw ; and you are a very proud, wilful, discontented, evil- 
conditioned bairn. You neither ken what you would be at, 
nor what is good for you ; and truly, if I thought it would 
do you any good, I would come in here, and flyte upon you 
every night You are sinning your mercies very sore, like 
a thoughtless young thing. You that has youth, and health, 
and a good understanding, and might learn to do even that 
good work that the angels in heaven do, the service of the 
Lord that made you — • and you tell me, that am an aged 
woman, kenning the sorrows of this world, what you have to 
bear ! Go to your bed, Rhoda. You are an ill bairn, and I 
will even take you into my own hands. Go to your bed, 
and ask of the Lord to forgive your evil tempers, and rise in 
the morning in a better frame of mind. Do you hear what 
I say?" 

But instead of doing what I bade her, she sat down beside 
me, and began to tell over all her life. Truly, it was an 
unseemly life for a woman-bairn ; and I did not marvel so 
much at her* thoughtless way, though she sat there,, lean- 
ing upon my knee, till all the hours of the night, and I was 
wearied for my natural rest, and kent that my candle was 
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aye standing burning its lane outside of the door. But she 
could bear to hear the truth spoken till her ; this strange 
bairn, as soon as ever I began to flyte, she opened her heart to 
me. She had been left neglected for a while here and there 
among foreign folk ; and syne she had abode with her father, 
and seen the gentlemen that came about his house, till even 
Mr. Maitland himself had taken thought that she was coming 
to years, and that the like of this was not fit for a mother- 
less bairn ; and though she did not tell me plain in words, I 
could divine by her speech, that among her father's friends, 
was some one that she had lookit to hear from in Oakenshaw. 
The poor, proud, mortified bairn ! not one of them had given 
her a thought after she came away — and this was what had 
put her wild, and sickened her heart at everything here. I 
was grieved for her, and had a better hope of Rhoda, every 
word she said ; but truly, it did not answer well for me to 
be put off my rest, and keep untimeous hours like this ; and 
what would anybody think to see me, an aged gentlewoman, 
taking up my candle after the morning light was coming full 
in at all the windows, and going to my chamber, when it was 
liker rising up than lying down, so far on as it was ? I put 
Rhoda in her bed, and laid the white coverlid over her be- 
fore I left her room, and she threw her arms about my neck 
in a wild way, and kissed me, and then thought shame — 
for, maybe, our douce manners look cauldrife to foreign folk, 
that make more work about one another — I would not say 
but it might whiles be so. 

But so it befell, that having wared my good night's rest 
upon her — for, truly, I cannot say that I ever closed my 
e'en all that morning, except for half an hour, when it was 
full time to rise, the which made us late with the Books, and 
behindhand all the day — I vanquished this bairn ; and 
though she did not mend her ways in a day, nor come into 
our fashions, nor ever cease to be a wild and froward bairn, 
we were ever friends after that, Rhoda and me. Also, 

T 
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having nobody in the house like herself, the perverse thing 
came to the one that was unlikest herself, and that was me ; 
and woold have keeped me out of my bed many another 
night, if I would have let her ; but now I kent in a measure 
how to deal with her, and she was no more ill-willy in my 
presence, the which was a great comfort and satisfaction. 
Truly, they were two bairns far from easy to manage, both 
Grace and Rhoda, and I was near being raised in my own 
esteem, a vain auld wife that I am, when I won my dear 
bairn's young sister to open her heart to me. 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



It would be ten days after that before Grace and Claud 
came home, and in that time many a converse passed be- 
tween Rhoda and me. She brought me her big book down 
the stair, and let me look into it ; and it was all full of bits 
of pictures, the which to my e'en looked very clever, though 
I kent not much of such-like things. Also, they were pic- 
tures out of stories that I never heard, and that made me 
slower at understanding them, and were mostly of fairies 
and spirits, and the like of that, the which were out of my 
way ; but notwithstanding, I could not but marvel at the 
skill the bairn had in her bits of fingers, seeing the pictures 
were far bonnier and cleverer than the pictures I have seen 
made by young things, and were not copied out of any book, 
but out of her own head. Also — and this was a great 
pleasure to Maggie, which made me put up with it, and take 
pleasure in it likewise, in a degree — she played music, no 
to call tunes, but grand things out of a book, like .what, as I 
would think, the great music folk play. I like to hear a young 
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voice, myself, when I ken what it says, and I like well to 
bear the maids at their work, or the country-lads afield, 
cheering the labor of their hands after this fashion ; but, 
truly, I will not say, that being an aged woman, and set in 
my own ways, I likit to sit still for hours at a time, and aye 
tine great piano deaving me — though I put up with it both 
for Rhoda and Maggie's sake ; and when the young lady 
learned little Maggie — that was uncommon clever at taking 
up anything — to play a bit pleasant little tune herself, I will 
own to it that I was as proud and pleased as I could be, and 
never saw a sweeter sight in this world than my little bairnie's 
bonnie bits of fingers twinkling about upon the keys. For all 
that, I would" not have folk suppose that I was altogether 
content with Miss Rhoda, though she was, without doubt, a 
better bairn than she had been ; for, truly, the young thing's 
behavior was far from what I was accustomed to, and in 
no manner like what it was my thought a douce and well- 
brought-up young gentlewoman should be. The pulpit at 
Dourhills was supplied the time Claud was away, by a very 
good lad, who came out from Edinburgh on the Saturdays, 
and stayed till Monday morning. He -was a probationer, 
and a young man of good parts, but rather dauntoned at the 
sight of the congregation, and shy in a strange house as well. 
And truly, I was angered at the disdainful way Miss Rhoda 
used this good lad, seeing, when he made his civilities, she 
put on a look like a princess, or else made a secret mock at 
him, the which put him about in an uncommon degree, for 
he was young and well-favored to look upon, and doubtless 
would have likit to make friends with the young lady, as was 
but natural at his years. 

At this time, many letters came for Grace, which I ever 
sent to her without delay, foreign letters in her father's hand 
of write, and often heavy, double ones, as if other things 
were put up in them. It was not my business, truly — but, 
nevertheless, I was concerned in my mind about this, mar- 
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yelling what they might be. Also, I wearied sore for my 
bairns coming home, for the house was not like itself when the 
master and mistress of it were away ; and when a letter came 
that they were on their road, it was a great comfort to me. 

But when I read it, Miss Rhoda was sitting playing music, 
and Maggie on her little stool, very near-hand, listening to 
her. And when I said how soon Grace would be home, the 
young lady stoppit for a space, and syne gave a great rattle 
over the notes that made me deaf for the moment ; and then 
rose up and shut to the piano with a thud. " So ! " said Miss 
Rhoda ; and she gathered up her big book with the pictures 
in it, and the other book with the music ; and putting on her 
black countenance again, and looking at me with her old 
gloom, she went back to her room with them, and shut her- 
self up there, it might be the space of an hour before she 
came back to Maggie and me. 

" Will she no play any more after mamma comes home ? 
Will she no draw any more pictures, aunt ? " cried little 
Majrsie ; and this the verv first moment when we should 

CD ' » 

have been rejoicing for my Grace coming home. Truly, I 
was ill-pleased. 

" My bairn," said I, " she will even take her ain will, 
whatever that may be ; for she is a perverse thing, and I 
will neither make nor meddle with her more." 

With that, I went forth to put my Grace's room ready for 
her ; and then Maggie and me went into the garden, and 
got the bonniest flowers that were there, to make the house 
look cheery for the travellers; and very blythe my little 
bairn was for her papa and mamma's homecoming ; but still 
the innocent thing's spirit was clouded concerning Miss 
Rhoda. " Mamma would like her if she would be good, 
aunt," said Maggie, in a troubled way ; for she was of a 
tender spirit, and could not bear that one in the house 
should be discontent; and she could not get the young 
lady's gloom out of her little head. 
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So when we went in again, Rhoda had come back out of 
her room; and what was she doing, does anybody think, but 
working away at my seam, which had been lying upon my 
own table in no person's way ? Well I kent, when I saw 
how her needle was flying through the cloth, and the un- 
purpose-like way she held it, and the manner she pulled and 
made faces at it, that all my work was gone for nought, and 
the seam, which was a little garment for Maggie, altogether 
spoiled under my very eyes. But, though I will not deny 
that it troubled me, I never said a word for fear of dis- 
couraging her, but took up something else, and came to my 
seat, and let her have her ain way. Truly it was not long 
till she was tired. 

" I can't conceive how you have patience for it," she cried 
out, after a moment, throwing down the seam upon my little 
table, after a fashion that scattered my pirns of thread 
down upon the carpet. "I have pricked my finger, and 
made it bleed. Why do people do needlework ? It would 
kill me." 

' " Na," said I, " no fears of it, Miss Rhoda. Lawful work 
seldom kills folk, though it makes them jag their fingers 
whiles, when they -are out of the use of it." 

The bairn laughed, part at herself, and part at what I 
said. " Well, it has not killed you all this time, I suppose ; 
but what is the use of it ? I had rather not live at all than 
live to cut linen to pieces, and sew it together again. But 
one would think it was a great virtue, to look at you." 

" Truly, it is far better than idleset," said I, " but I care 
not what folk do, so long as they do something, my dear ; 
and we cannot be reading books all our days." 

"Reading — no, indeed, I should think not!" said Miss 
Rhoda, rising up. " I can't read at all now ; my thoughts 
come hurrying and choking upon me when I try ; and Mrs. 
Maitland is coming back, and we shall all have to behave 
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ourselves, and do what she tells us. I think she hates me 
already, and I do not love her, I am very sure." 

" Think what you like in your own mind, Miss Rhoda," 
said I, " but say not such things to me. Your sister is my 
very dear bairn, and I will not hear it from you. And now 
I will give you an advice what to do. Take heed to jour 
ain ways, and never take the trouble to judge for other folk. ; 
play your music, or draw your pictures, or write in your 
book, but aye be doing, even if it should be just to spoil my 
seam, and jag your finger ; and if you are a good bairn, you 
will soon come to like your sister, and your sister to like 
you ; but you are far from a good bairn at this present time, 
Miss Rhoda — and I tell you true." 

" Oh, I never hoped to be a good barn," she said, mock- 
ing at me with her foreign tongue ; but for all that, she 'was 
not angered, and the rest of the afternoon, she was flying 
about here and there, in a restless way, giving me little 
peace, and able to settle to nothing herself; she was a very 
perverse bairn. 

At last, when it was getting late in the day, Claud and 
Grace came home. The minister was brown and sunburnt 
with being much in the air, in their travel, and lookit well 
and blythe, but whenever I cast my eye upon Grace, I saw 
there was some trouble on her brow. So far as I kent — ■ 
and I had seen them day by day, for most of their life to- 
gether — there had neither cloud nor doubt come between 
the two. It was not that they made much work about one 
another, as I have seen married folk do — but they were 
one, and had nothing separate; and everything they did, 
was done hand in hand. But, at this moment it struck me, I 
ken not how, that Grace had some trouble in her heart, that 
she was keeping all to herself. And when I minded upon 
her father's many letters, I was feared it was something con- 
cerning him. Truly, this thought came to my mind like a 
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prophecy ; for I saw it was not any grave or sad thought, 
but a disturbing trouble, that was upon my Grace's face. 
However, she brightened, and peace came to her brow, * 
as soon as she came within the pleasant door of her own 
home. 

Rhoda behaved herself all the night as, truly, it was to be 
expected such a bairn would do. She went and came from 
her own chamber, keeping us ever disturbed with the opening 
and shutting of the doors ; and one while, she gloomed at us 
all, and syne she made an endeavor at some wild play with 
Maggie, the which, not being used to it, startled Grace ; and, 
another time, she opened the window wide, and went out to 
the garden, with nothing on her head, though the night air 
was chill, and we might all have gotten the cold, with the 
draught that came over the lawn ; but when the bairn came 
back again, she had but gone for a flower that Grace said 
she had not seen since she went away. Rhoda would not 
offer it to her sister with her own hand, but she gave it to 
Maggie, and whispered something, and went fleeing away to 
her own room again. " She brought it for you, mamma," 
said little Maggie ; and truly, Grace's heart was moved as 
she took the flower, and she looked up marvelling at me. 
There was good in the bairn, wild and perverse as she was. 

Claud said they had been very well pleased with their 
visit ; so did Grace. " But much better pleased to come 
home, aunt," said my bairn, drawing little Maggie close into 
her arm. And Claud laughed, and said he : " Grace has 
carried all her cares with her, Aunt Margaret ; she is cum- 
bered about many things. Do you see that incipient wrinkle 
on her brow V " 

Truly I did, though she turned her head away ; and I was 
pleased that Claud could jest about it ; for it would be but 
some passing care, after all. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

In the morning I got a letter from Mary, the which, as I 
have been so long of mentioning her, I -will put in here. 
This was what it said : — 

"My dear Aunt, — 

" I hope you will be able, some time during this winter, 
to come to us again. I cannot tell why I am so anxious to 
see you ; I suppose, because I am restless, and not in great 
spirits — which is only foolish, you know, for I have no occa- 
sion to be dull. The bairns are all very well, and Mrs. 
Elphinstone much as usual. We have had a great accession 
of gay company here, in which I keep my place indefatiga- 
bly — but it is fatiguing — and Mary and Susie, poor bairns, 
miss mamma in the nursery at night. My mother, too, is 
slightly scandalized at my dissipation, and, though she un- 
derstands the motive, is not quite reconciled to it. I hope 
you will be able to come, Aunt Margaret Tell Grace she 
can have no such need for your ministrations in her quiet 
household, as I have — that is, of course, with so much larger 
a family, I cannot help having greater cares. I almost 
smile, in spite of myself, at Grace's trouble with her young 
sister ; had she two wild boys, like me, she would not think 
so much of Miss Rhoda, who, I trust, is tamed by this time. 
We have rather a strange guest in our own house — Mr. 
Bernard, Cosmo's tutor. He is a gentleman — very high- 
spirited, and extremely intolerant of the little prides of other 
people, though he abounds in them himself; and he brings 
another uneasy element into our house ; yet I like him very 
well, and he interests Allan very much. He has some near 
relative, father or brother, I believe, who is what Allan calls 
* a sporting man/ not very respectable, and who has compro- 
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mised the honor which our Mr. Bernard is so very nervous 
about ; but you will see him when you come. 

" We are to leave Lilliesleaf in February ; and, some time 
before the new year, I hope you will manage to be with us. 
All is very well at the Manse. My father is much pleased 
with Cosmo's progress ; my mother, disturbed about nobody 
but me; and, you know, you are pledged, in all circum- 
stances, to be my champion and defender — knowing as you 
do — but I need not recall the memory of that. * 

" All the bairns send love and eager desires to see you, 
and a great many affectionate remembrances to their Uncle 
and Aunt Grace, and little Maggie. Would Grace let Mag- 
gie come with you ? — it would make such a jubilee at Lil- 
liesleaf; and, to tell the truth, dear Aunt Margaret, I want 
one real jubilee of the bairns, to refresh me before I leave 
them. Good-bye. " Mart Elphinstone." 

"P. S. — Mrs. Elphinstone rather enjoys all our gayeties, 
though she grumbles at me, and speaks of extravagance. I 
have not very much mirth in my own mind ; but sometimes, 
I am amused at the comical terror of Allan, which he care- 
fully conceals from me. He thinks I am growing very fond 
of society and pleasure, and he looks so rueful, now and 
then, and makes mental comparison, as I can see, between 
Lady Julia and her friends and me. Is it wicked of me to 
enjoy his fright ? for I confess I do enjoy it." 

I could not but smile as I put down my letter, thougfe 
truly, as Mary herself said, there was little mirth in my 
mind. She had ever a spark of mischief in her, from a 
bairn ; but I was troubled lest maybe she should be going 
too far. 

Grace also had got a big and bulky letter, which gave her 
no great satisfaction, so far as I could see. As for Claud, he 
was busy among a heap of papers, and Miss Bhoda, she sat 

7* 
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by, and looked upon all our wealth with a jealous eye ; for 
there was never a word, either from one person or another, 
for the poor bairn. 

Now Claud and Grace they had many schemes in their 
hand, for bettering their own land, and helping their own 
folk. They had done a great deal this while past ; but truly 
among the country-folk that were aye increasing and whiles 
flitting, there was ever much to do. So Claud, he began to 
tell Grace of this one that he had paid a subscription to, and 
that one that was craving help, being a struggling man in 
business, and of the grieve at one of the farms that behooved 
to have siller for the work that was carrying on there. 
Every word he said Grace's brow darkened the more — 
and at last she said, very quiet but in a quick and troubled 
tone — 

44 All these things I want to discuss with you, Claud. I 
am embarrassed myself — we will have to spare something. 
I want to consult you, by and by ; these things are all for 
other people, and this, alas ! is all for me/' 

Claud looked at her with concern and wonder, in especial 
seeing her face to be flushed, and the wrinkle drawn close 
upon her brow. 

" What is all for you is more important than anything else, 
Grace," he said, in a kindly, quiet way, " do not consult me, 
if you would rather not I cannot have you disturbed, and 
look on patiently ; but if you prefer that it should remain 
with yourself, do not think of telling me. I am in earnest, 
8race." 

"And I am rebuked," said Grace, with her old smile; 
44 however, we will discuss it afterwards ; and, aunt, what 
does Mary say ? " 

44 Mary would fain have me set another tryst to go to Lil- 
liesleaf, and pleads to get Maggie with me," said I — at 
which the bairn, being at the table, looked at her mamma, 
and clapped her hands, " also, she tells us about what they 
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are doing, and of the new gentleman that is come to Lillies- 
leaf, who is a well-learned lad, by all accounts, and Cosmo is 
coming on grand with him ; but Mary says he has strange 
ways, as, truly was to be expected till he got into the fashions 
of the house." 

" That is the Mr. Bernard my father writes to me about, I 
suppose," said Claud. 

" Bernard ?" said Grace, with a little start, and I marvelled 
to see Rhoda start too, and get a brighter color on her cheek. 
We were all quiet for a moment after that, and then Grace 
spoke again. 

" Rhoda," she said, in a kindly tone, but no without a 
tremble of unwillingness in it touching the name she had 
to say, " did you ever *hear my father speak of a Mr. Ber- 
nard, or do you know such a person ? you will do me a ser- 
vice if you can tell me who he is." 

And as for Rhoda, she grew red up to her dark hair, and 
trembled likewise, and then set herself firm upon her chair, 
'and turned her eyes full upon Grace. 

" Yes, I know him," she said ; and with that she sat still, 
looking at her sister, growing redder and redder, and as if she 
was feared for some story about herself that was to come. 

" Who is he ? " said Grace, " is he a man of character, or 
wealth, or what is he ? I ask you, Rhoda, for your father's 
sake." 

Once more the bairn trembled sore, and looked full at 
Grace with her bright dark e'en. That last word put spirit 
into her, for whatever was to come; and, truly, it was 
strange to me to note what power her father, though he 
was but an ill man, and even no very good to herself, had 
upon this bairn's heart. 

" He was my father's friend," said Rhoda, with aye the 
color burning deeper upon her cheek, and her glancing, 
and her lip quivering till, for the time, I thought her very 
bonnie, far bonnier than I had ever thought her to be — 
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" and he came to us often. I do not know about his char- 
acter, or if he was rich. He was brave and honorable I 
am sure, and he was papa's friend — that was enough for 
me. 

Grace said nothing more, but looked at her letter again, 
and shook her head, though I think not she was aware of it, 
or thought what she did ; but Rhoda was very keen watch- 
ing her, and noted every motion she made. 

" It is quite true," cried Rhoda, in a kind of fierce, indig- 
nant way, " you do not need to doubt me. I should never 
have known him, nor thought of him if he had not been 
papa's great friend ; for otherwise he was nothing tome!" 

Grace lifted her e'en with surprise at that, and the two 
looked close at each other for a moment, and then Grace 
said : — 

" My father has written to me about Mr. Bernard, Rhoda, 
but he has not told me that you had any friendship for this 
gentleman. I believe what you tell me entirely ; but your 
papa says that Mr. Bernard is no longer his great friend, but 
has quarrelled with him — that is why I asked you who he 



was." 



Rhoda made a kind of bow, but I saw that the bairn was 
trembling ; and, truly, it was hard to hear but this much of 
her father, and ken no more whether he was ill or well, or 
if he had come to trouble. She sat still upon her seat, never 
saying another word, but aye the color burning on her brow, 
and the quiver on her frame till the breakfast was past, and 
Maggie was away with Cecy, her maid, and Claud and 
Grace had both gone out together. Then the j)oor young 
thing came very eager and anxious to me. 

" Do you know what it is," she cried, " is papa in any 
trouble ? Has anything happened with Mr. Bernard ? I 
saw it was papa's writing in a moment. Tell me what yoa 
think it is — I am very anxious — very anxious — oh I old 
lady, what can it be ? " 
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" My dear, I cannot tell," said I, " but you hare a right to 
ken, and if you will go to your sister, simple and ae fraud, 
like a good bairn, and ask her what it is, she will tell you — 
I know she will ; just say your heart is sore, thinking upon 
your father, and you would like to ken, and she will not 
turn you away ; for she is disturbed in her mind as well as 
you. Now, Rhoda, my dear, never wait to think upon it, 
but go to Grace and see." 

And before I could lift my hand from the table where I 
had put down my glasses, the hasty bairn was gone. Truly 
they were not of a kind to let grass grow under their feet, 
either the one sister or the other, and I could not but marvel 
within myself what Rhoda had to do with this Mr. Bernard, 
or if he was the gentleman whom, by her speech, I had 
thought the bairn reckoned on hearing word from, or if he 
could be any way connected with the Mr. Bernard of Lillies- 
leaf. If it should happen so, it would be very strange. 

A while after that, Rhoda came back into the room again, 
and came close up to me ; but when she was at my very side 
she faltered, and lookit, as if she knew not well what to da 
At last she began very quick and low to tell her tale to 
me. 

" I have asked her," said Rhoda, " and she told me some- 
thing at last Papa wants money — he is always wanting 
money — and he has trusted Mr. Bernard, and he has been 
false to him — that is all. I could not help fearing it was 
something worse than that ; but as long as it is only money 
— papa never has as much money as he wants — I do not 
care." 

"But, my dear," said I, "your father and your sister 
would not like you to tell the like of this to me." 

" Why should I not tell it to you ? you are the only friend 
I have," said Rhoda ; " and I am not ashamed of papa want- 
ing money — he always does ; I was afraid they were going 
to fight or something. Now I begin to hate Mr. Bernard 
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since he has been false to papa. I never cared at all for 
him, I am sure I did not — but he was papa's great friend 
and, — and he used to talk a great deal to me, and praised 
me. Nobody else ever praised me," cried the poor bairn, 
with the tears bursting out through her bits of fingers, with 
the which she had covered her face, " but I am sure I did 
not care a bit for Mr. Bernard, except because he was 
papa's great friend!" 



CHAPTER XXV. 

The bairn Rhoda was very subdued for a while after that, 
and minded no more the coming of the letters in the morn- 
ing, which truly was just as wise of her, seeing there never 
was a thing for her, from either father or friend. But all 
this time, Grace never got free of the shadow on her brow, 
but was careful and disturbed in her mind, and ever got the 
other letter from foreign parts, and was the more put about 
with every one she got If Claud kent what her trouble 
was, he did not tell it to me ; and truly, Claud being a lad 
of a most generous spirit, and kenning that there might be 
things of her father that were not pleasant to tell, it was my 
belief that he would neither ask her concerning it, nor even 
hear what she was willing to say, for fear she might be 
grieved to let him ken. 

Truly, but for their troubles before they were married — 
and for all so sore as they are at the time, the troubles of 
youth are light and hopeful, far different from the troubles 
of sober life, when you have evil folk to deal with, and the 
hard ways of the world— there had been no chastening in the 
lot of Claud and Grace, my two bairns. Mary, at Lilliesleaf, 
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that began her life with as good a hope, had come through 
both care and sorrow when they were walking in quiet ways 
and knew no evil. And truly, at the most, if this were all, 
it was but a light weight among the bitter burdens of this 
life. 

Now Grace had set up a house for orphan bairns within 
the parish, and had greatly set her heart upon it, and was 
fully in the mind this year to cause build a bigger place, 
and take in more of the desolate things ; for kenning what 
it was herself, she had ever a very tender heart for mother- 
less bairns. . At this present time, there might be as many 
as twenty of them at the Mains (Dourland Mains was the 
right name of it, but we called it that for shortness) com- 
mon folk's bairns out of all places in the country, that were 
destitute, and had no friends to take care of them ; and 
Grace had set her heart, as I have said, on building a good 
house — it being but an old farm-house, upon a very small 
farm, with great lack of convenience, that they were dwell- 
ing in now — and taking in ten more bairns, which truly 
would be a great family for a private person to feed, and 
cleech, and provide for. But being moderate in their own 
house, and the lands of Oakenshaw growing aye richer and 
better lookit to every year, made Claud and Grace well able 
to help their poor neighbors, and blythe to be permitted in 
such a kindly fashion to serve the Lord. So it came to pass 
one morning when I was in my parlor with Grace our lane, 
and Miss Rhoda out, that I saw Grace sitting a long time 
with the picture of the new house that was to be built at the 
Mains lying before her on her desk, looking at it in a wist- 
ful way, and it so chanced that she glanced up at the mo- 
ment, and saw that I perceived her what she was doing, 
and then a kind of doubtful smile came upon Grace's face. 

" It is very hard, aunt, to give it up ; I think it is very 
hard — and for such a purpose 1 " she said suddenly, and 
then some color came upon her face, and she smiled like as 
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if at herself, and came up to me with the picture in one 
hand, and another bit of paper in the other. " Aunt, what 
is a sacrifice worth that is made unwillingly ? " said Grace, 
as she drew her chair close to me. 

" Truly, I think it is very little worth, my bairn," said I, 
for I wisr not what she could mean. 

So then she bade me look at the picture, which, truly, I 
had many times looked upon before, and kent full well ; and 
then I saw the paper in her hand, wherein were sundry 
things written down, that it was Grace's wont to help with 
her substance, being all for the good of poor foljf , and for the 
spread of the Word ; and she said to me, " Aunt I must give 
up one of these — which shall it be ? " 

" My dear bairn," said I, " wherefore must you give up 
one of them ? Is it for siller, Grace ? * 

" Yes, aunt ! " said Grace ; " it is to pay debts that you 
would think sinful, and to maintain habits that I like as little 
as you ; and for that I must sacrifice my pretty house, and 
have no more orphans at the Mains, and give up something 
else besides ; and I do not know if even that will do ; but it 
is a very reluctant and distasteful sacrifice, aunt, and'gives 
me no great opinion of myself — for I will make it in a very 
bad spirit, if I make it at all." 

" But you must not do that, my bairn," said I, " or it will 
not be accepted at your hands ; for a gift is a poor thing be- 
fore the Lord, wh,en there is a grudge at the heart" 

Just then we heard a sound in the room, and truly, there 
was Claud had come in, without our kenning, and was stand- 
ing behind us, looking over Grace's shoulder. When we 
saw him, he put in his word : — 

" What is this for, Grace ? " said Claud. " These are 
all your own favorite plans ; why are they to be sacrificed ? 
or, what can that sacrifice be, from which you exclude 
me?" 

Grace's face grew red, and, for a moment, she would not 
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look either at Claud or me. Then she said : " I ought to 
have told you sooner my whole story ; but you, Claud, can 
guess it already. My father applies to me to pay his debts, 
especially now, when this Mr. Bernard has his name in his 
power, and could * compromise ' — which, I suppose, means, 
bring disgrace upon it. You know well enough how my father 
treated us all when he brought Rhoda here — and I will not 
consent that any one but me should give up a single pleas- 
ure for his comfort. It is a natural duty with me — but he 
deserves nothing at your hands, Claud — and that is why I 
exclude you from any share in this unwilling sacrifice of 
mine. There — I have said a great deal too much about it 
already. The debts are considerable — I will show you all 
the papers, Claud, immediately ; and I wish to increase the 
income my father has had from Oakenshaw since I came of 
age. But it is hard, aunt, though you shake your head at 
me — and the worst is, that I never can be sure how soon 
another crisis may come again/' 

" Grace/' said Claud, taking the two papers out of her 
hand, " both of us felt injured by him in our young days, and 
we have never been properly respectful of your father. If 
he does not particularly care for your love, that is no excuse 
for us ; but it is some small comfort to help him, if we cannot 
have any great friendship with him. Come — we never 
have been separate before — and your natural duties are 
mine, as mine have always been yours. We will have no 
unwilling sacrifices, Aunt Margaret. Come, Grace, and 
have a private quarrel with me upon the subject, and my 
aunt will look after her young heathen — Rhoda is coming. 
Grace, I want you with me." 

And saying that, he drew her hand into his arm, and they 
stood together before me there, in the early prime of their 
life, though youth was past — my own bairns ! Claud looked 
down into Grace's e'en, seeking his full share of all her bur- 
dens, and the cloud of discontent upon Grace's face melting 
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into a better and closer blessedness, and that, that had been 
hard before, growing sweet and pleasant to her at what he 
said. Truly, I marvelled not there were tears in my bairn's 
e'en. 

" Your philosophy is better than mine," she said, looking 
up to him, and leaning close upon his arm ; and so the two 
went away together, with their one heart 

I could not but look after them as they passed from the 
door. Mary , Mary, my other bairn ! the cares of this life would 
be small burden to you, if you could bear them like to this ! 

As I was sitting meditating in my own thoughts, Rhoda 
came in. Truly, it was a trial, in its way, to see this bairn 
going idle about the house, and never doing a sensible turn, 
nor so much as taking thought whether it was for any use 
that her Maker had placed her here. She came in to me, 
and sat down by my table, and began to throw the things 
about, little wiser than a callant would have been ; and then 
she gave a gape, and said she was tired. It was no marvel 
she was tired — for she had not done a thing but nonsense 
all the day. 

"It may be good, but it is very dull living like this," said 
Rhoda. " Always at home, constantly in one place, and 
never seeing anything, nor hearing anything — it makes me 
sick. I cannot help yawning. Sometimes I used to be neg- 
lected, when I was with papa — that is very true ; but then, 
I was dreadfully neglected — shockingly neglected, you 
know, and there was always some excitement in that ; and 
then, papa took me out again, when better times came. 
But here, on the contrary, you know, you are all such very 
good people ; you would not be unkind to me, for your own 
sakes, and I am left only to quarrel with myself. There is 
very poor satisfaction to be got out of one's-self ; I had rather, 
a great deal, quarrel with papa." 

" Do you no think it might be better entertainment, my 
dear," said I, " to learn to be a good bairn, and to agree 
with your friends ? " 
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But Rhoda only shrugged her shoulders, and gave a sigh ; 
and then, after she had played with my pirns for awhile 
again, she began to her stories once more. 

"I never had any very good dresses when I was with 
papa ; he said I was too young, and did not want them/' said 
Rhoda ; " and you would not fancy how Mrs. Lennox — that 
is my aunt, papa's sister — once insulted me. She sent me a 
box, and I was quite proud to get it, thinking, of course, she 
would only send me proper things ; and what do you think 
it was ? " said the bairn, her eyes burning like fire, as she 
leaned over the table to me ; " nothing but old dresses of 
hers and cousin Madeline's ; and they had the presumption 
to think these were good enough for me ! " 

" Whisht, my bairn, and do not say ill words," said I. " I 
am not near so great a lady as Mrs. Lennox ; but I have 
made down a gown of mine into a frock for Grace before 



now." 



" That was a very different thing," said Rhoda, very 
quick; and truly, it showed the bairn had discrimination. 
*' Grace — I mean, Mrs. Maitland — loved you. I would not 
mind very much, I think, wearing something of yours myself, 
for you are a kind old lady, and would never try to insult me. 
But, do you know what I did with my aunt's box ? When- 
ever I saw what was in it, I gave it all to Jeanne, the poor 
little maid where we were living, and wrote a letter to my 
aunt, and told her so, and said I was sure she never could 
have meant them for me. Papa was very angry, at first, 
when he knew — very angry ; but afterwards, he laughed, 
and told people, and said it was a good joke. You don't 
know why I have told you all this? It was because my 
sister gave me something to-day." 

" And what was that ? " said I, being anxious to ken. 

With that, Rhoda opened a little velvet bag she had been 
holding all this time in her hand, and took out two notes, 
and let me see them. Truly, it was a great sum for such a 
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young thing to have, and I mostly blamed Grace for giving 
her so much all at one time. It was whole twenty pounds. 

" I took it/' said Rhoda, " for I am badly dressed, and it is 
not proper for my sister ; but if I can get everything right 
— for I would not be shabby, since Mrs. Maitland wishes 
me to be dressed properly — for one of these, I might send 
the other to papa, -might I not ? and will you go with me ? 
My sister is very different from Mrs. Lennox ; but I suppose 
she would not object if I sent this to papa ? " 

" Truly, he will get plenty without that," said I, without 
thinking ; and I was feared Rhoda's pride would be hurt ; 
but she was a strange bairn ; she never took thought of it, 
but went on in her careless speech again. 

" We will speak about it all afterwards ; and you will go 
with me, will you ? I should like you to go, for I might buy 
anything that was pretty, whether it would do or not. Well, 
I never had any money then ; but things used to be different 
with papa." 

She rose up when she had said her say, and went off with 
her wild, dancing step to the piano, where she had never 
been since Grace came home ; and truly, if I was not deaved 
within that next hour, it was no fault of Rhoda's — for she 
did all a bairn could do to drive a douce aged gentlewoman 
out of her wits, with the noise she made. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

After Grace and Claud had taken counsel, it was still 
needful, as it came to pass, to give up some of their own 
pleasures to ease Mr. Maitland ; and after all, the new house 
at the Mains was stoppit, and there were no more bairns 
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taken in ; and truly, so very ill is it to judge for other folk, 
that there was many a one in the country-side that blamed 
Grace, and said she was devising great things, and had not 
the spirit to carry them out ; and even the widow woman 
that had the chief charge at the Mains, was beard to grum- 
ble and make a moan over it, though my bairns had raised 
her from great distress and trouble, and given her comfort 
and ease, and a bein homestead to end her days. Truly 
they have little ado who look for gratitude from human folk, 
and there would be small reward for kindness if that was 
what we lookit to. 

Never a word of all this was minted to Rhoda. The 
bairn marvelled in her own spirit, wherefore so many let- 
ters should come from her father, but she never heard 
a word that would have mortified her heart to hear ; and 
Grace and her, to my content, though they were far from 
winning into each other's hearts, were far better friends than 
they used to be, and Rhoda got a right thought in her own 
mind of her sister, which was a pleasure to me. Also I 
could not but smile within myself, many a time, at the way 
this strange bairn did with the folk that came about our 
house ; forbye the gentry of the country-side, it was mostly 
folk connected with the Kirk that came much to Oaken- 
shaw — and Rhoda, at the beginning, had a great disdain 
of them, and would fain have lookit down upon them, as 
she did upon the young shy lad — the probationer that 
supplied Dourhills the time Claud was away. But, truly, 
there was great odds between a young well-favored shame- 
faced lad, that was much concerned what the young lady 
would think of him, and men of middle age that had the 
great concerns of life in their hands, and minded not much, 
save for needful civility, and the young women-folk that 
were about the house, but counted them all among the 
bairns — the which was a great wonder to Rhoda, and did 
the young thing good when she came to perceive it right 
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First, she saw them that they took no heed to her, and 
which was a mortification to the proud bairn; and then 
when she sat quiet listening to them, with the scornful curl 
upon her bit bonnie red upper lip, and the spark dancing 
in her eye, it was just a divert to me to watch Rhoda's 
face. For the converse of these eldern folk was not like 
the converse this bairn had been used to, and when she 
came to see that it was no mock, but the concerns of their 
lives, respecting which they held converse together; and 
when her own good understanding — for the bairn was a 
clever bairn — was roused to take note of what they said, 
truly I think not but she came to care more for hearing 
them than for aught else in the house, and would in no 
manner have desired to go forth out of their company to 
seek such folk as she had seen in foreign parts with her 
papa ; for 1 have ever seen the mind of youth, when it was 
well gifted of Providence, that it aye roused, like as at a 
trumpet, to thoughts of the grand and high things that be- 
long to this life. 

Also I went with the bairn to buy her new garments, and 
pleased I was to see the spirit of youth in her likewise there, 
though in a far different way and far wilder and flightier 
than what I had been used to in our ain bairns. Truly she 
was wise when she said she would not ken of her own hand 
what it would be right to get ; for one time it was a grand 
light-colored silk gown, with colored flowers, very bonnie to 
look upon in your hand, but fit for nobody but some grand 
fantastic lady that would put it on once in a lifetime ; and 
syne when I would not hear of that, the wild young thing 
darted off from me, and brought a bonnie douce dark satin 
that was just as far out of the question for her, though it 
would have done well enough for the like of me ; and if I 
had not keeped a check upon her, she would have set the 
whole sober house of Oakenshaw daft with her grand rib- 
bons, seeing she scarce could be restrained from buying the 
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brightest flowered ones in all the shops for the maids at 
home. I had said positive to her, that she had no occasion 
to send siller to her father ; and the bairn — having never 
kent what it was to have money before — was out of her 
wits with her twenty pounds. 

Truly, she was a great charge for me at my years ; but I 
would not say but the trouble and fash she gave me, and all 
the wildness that was about her, and her tempers, when I 
had gotten the better of them, and the very little lear she 
had, were all just so many things to draw me more to this 
wilful bairn. + 

And at Oakenshaw it is not to be thought that she had 
come to behave herself as a young gentlewoman, brought 
up in our ways would have done. Far from that. She had 
changed her mind so far, that she was aye the first ready 
for the Books, and joined in the singing of the psalm with 
a grand voice, that made us all silent to hear for the first 
time when she lifted it up among us ; and every morning as 
constant /as the light came, there were flowers very bonnily 
put together in a glass upon the table at Grace's hand, 
which the bairn never would own to, but which we all kent 
well were put there by no hand but hers ; and syne she 
would draw at her pictures for a while, and syne play her 
music, and ramble out her lane through the country-side ; 
and if the're was one seam of Rhoda's in my table, I am 
very well sure there was a score, begun and cast aside 
again — for she kent no better still than to jag her finger, 
and get impatient at the work, and throw it away; and 
truly what single thing she ever did that was of use to any 
mortal, I could not tell; the which made me often flyte 
upon her, and also caused me some perturbation in my 
mind, seeing I have ever been used to train up bairns 
eident and thoughtful, kenning that this life was no for their 
own pleasure, but for the help of man, and the service of 
the Lord. Many a time, when I thought upon this, and 
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pondered whiles in my heart to draw the bairn into better 
ways, have I been drawn to marvel and to smile at myself, 
trysted with such a strange handful in my old days. For 
Grace having many things to take up her time, the most of 
the charge of this strange bairn came upon me. 

Now it came to pass, that all the folk that heard her, by 
chance, playing her music — for she never did it when 
strangers were near to listen — were of the opinion that 
she had a great turn for it, and might be very great at it, if 
she tried. And though, truly, I had little opinion of it, for 
more than a pastime, it was doubtless^ right that the bairn 
should be learned to do whatsoever Providence had gifted 
her for. Also, a gentleman that was at Oakenshaw, and 
saw one of her bits of pictures that fell out of her big book, 
and was a great judge of sucb-like things, said to Grace 
that it was very clever too. So Grace said to Rhoda that 
she should have folk out from Edinburgh to learn her both 
the one thing and the other, if she liked, seeing she had got 
no schooling to speak of all her days ; and Rhoda, though 
she made faces, was far from ill-pleased. Wherefore, there 
were two folk came three days in the week to give her les- 
sons ; and touching one of them, there befell a serious out- 
cast between this bairn and me. 

He was but a young lad, and an Edinburgh lad forbye, 
bat he was reckoned very good at learning music, and I 
was very glad to hear tell of him, for my part, thinking be 
was like to be better than the foreign folk with the hair 
about their faces, that made the like of me that am old- 
fashioned, very little heeding about grand music. This 
lad, being Mr. Sangster by name, was young, but far from 
comely, though he had a very good -thought of himself, and 
he had not come many times before I perceived that he was 
very much taken up with Rhoda, and as anxious as he could 
be to please her, and putting on looks, and making speeches 
in a hidelins way, which would have been a divert truly, if 
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I had not been very ill-pleased ; for they were like to make 
me laugh many a time in spite of myself. Now this angered 
me at the last, as it was like to do ; but when 1 saw Rhoda 
far from angry, but just as full of mischief as a bairn, aye 
laughing at him, and yet aye wiling him on, I was very sore 
displeased. 

" No, indeed, you do not know anything about music in 
Scotland ; you have no music here," said Rhoda, in her 
saucy way, "nothing but what you call tunes, and songs 
that all the maids sing ; no operas — nothing that is worth 
calling music — and no one understands anything about it 
either. The people think you mean their poor little bal- 
lads, when you speak about it, and get quite pathetic about 
national melodies. Papa used to tell me so, but I never 
believed it. I never could think people were so ignorant 
as they are." 

" Well, I will not say there ever were any*great com- 
posers in Edinburgh," said Mr. Sangster, shaking his head, 
which was a very big one; and looking into Rhoda's face, 
" but the, common songs have sometimes more heart in them 
than the higher music has, and for instance," said the lad, 
dropping his voice low, and making a noise upon the piano, 
no to let me hear, " if a lady should chance to have a lover 
that wanted to tell his passion, and durst not speak it in 
words, where could he find a better way than in a song 
that was just a plain outpouring of a fervent heart, and 
where the notes were less matter ? For my part, I think 
music should be the language of the heart — and the more 
it tells of that, the better it is, in my opinion — and I think 
myself a very good judge, having studied it all my life." 

" Oh ! pray, Mr. Sangster, give us a specimen ! " cried 
Rhoda, with all her face shining with mirth and smiles. 

Whereupon the poor lad sang. Truly, being little con- 
cerned about such vanities, I mind not what it was he sang, 
but it was nonsense verses about love ; no one of the old, 
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simple songs, but some new thing that was the fashion, and 
seemed to me as if it was made in mockery of our sweet 
Scottish tongue ; but the way he lookit, and the manner he 
had with it ! — truly, it would have moved me to laugh, if I 
had not been very ill-pleased — and it ended with a verse 
saying, if she would but smile, he minded not if the whole 
world was battling with him for her sake. 

Now Rhoda, as I could well see, could scarce contain her- 
self for laughter ; but when he ended, what did she do, but 
composed her face as well as she could, and smiled upon him, 
and praised his song till I thought shame. The poor lad was 
flushed with pleasure when he went away. I doubt not he 
thought this young lady was as much taken up about him as 
she could be. 

The next morning there came out a parcel to Rhoda, 
which she was in great surprise about, and opened beside 
me, and what was this, but a new song written by Mr. Sang- 
ster, and dedicated to Miss Rhoda Maitland, being no other 
than the song he had sung here the day before, and just a 
plain love-making to Rhoda, saying that he was not equal 

till her, and all the rest of it ; but if she would but smile . 

The bairn laughed long at it at first, but syne she turned 
red, and syne she raised up her bit proud young head, and 
gave a troubled look at me. Truly, I was very far from 
pleased. 

"You have brought it upon yourself, Rhoda," said I, 
" you have not behaved like a discreet young gentlewoman. 
Truly, though the lad has a great conceit of himself, the 
blame is no with him but you." 

" But he is a fool 1 " said Rhoda. " Of course, I was only 
laughing at him. Why, what could it be ? — I never have 
anything to amuse me here ; and I did not mean any harm. 
What a simpleton he must be ! " 

" If I were you, Rhoda," said I, " I would think it was my 
own blame ; no that I am excusing this lad, that^hould have 
kent better — but I am far from pleased at you." 
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When I said that, the bairn went out of the room, of- 
fended ; but first, she took the song, and tore it all into little 
bits and threw it away ; and truly, there was not much con- 
verse between us, all that day. 

But I said nothing about it to send the lad away, but let 
him come again, lest he should say, the bairn's friend* had 
interfered, and she her ownself, was in his favor. The next 
time he came, the poor callant durst not say a word about 
his song, so grand and so stately as she was ; and if he had 
not been so far wrong, I would have been vexed for him, 
with his downcast looks. No a glance would Rhoda give 
him, good or evil, and never said a word she could help ; 
but gravely took upon herself to tell him, she was some way 
engaged, and would not be in the house for the next week, 
which was the last of his term, as it befell. The poor lad 
grew very red in the face, and made us a bow, and went 
away ; and I kent not, truly, whether to be worse pleased at 
Rhoda, for making a divert of him when it suited her pleas- 
ure, or for casting him down so sore, when he went further 
than she meant him to go. 

"The lad is very sore mortified, and punished," said I, 
when he was away ; " and truly, you deserve just as much 
as he does, Rhoda ; but nobody says an ill word to you." 

" I say them to myself. Don't — I can't be scolded," said 
Rhoda, going away from me again ; and we were not to call 
friends for days; for the bairn was pricked in her conscience. 
I saw the foolish lad with my own e'en, for a week or two 
after that, wandering in the roads about Oakenshaw, trying 
to get a word of her. And truly, I was very ill-pleased at 
the thoughtless bairn. 
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CHAPTER XXVn. 

It was drawing to the winter, when all these things 
came to pass ; and I got many letters, all this time from the 
Manse and Lilliedleaf, about the promise they had gotten 
from me, of going to see them again. And truly, if I put in 
a letter here, from Mary, my sister, it is my hope that none 
of our own folk will ever come to ken. 

" I will be very glad when you come," my sister wrote to 
me, " for I do not quite understand, Margaret, the circum- 
stances in which Mary has placed herself. I believe I do 
not quite enter into all her difficulties, never having known 
them myself; and I am reluctant to condemn, though I can- 
not strain my conscience to approve. It is strange enough 
that I should bid you, who have even less experience of ac- 
tual life than I have, stand interpreter between the Manse 
and the house of Lilliesleaf; but Mary fears to lesson her 
husband in our opinion, and will say nothing fully; so that 
I half guess, and only half comprehend, the reason of her 
following him into all the extravagant pleasures of their 
present life. Sometimes, I am angry, and sometimes dis- 
quieted, and, though Mary does everything she can, to 
reconcile her different duties, I miss her many a time in 
what the bairns say ; for Janet has now a greater share of 
the talk in the nursery, than mamma ; and the little girls 
make no secret of their lamentation, that mamma is not with 
them, as she used to- be, and does not hear them their lessons 
any more. Mary has a hard task of it, my dear sister ; and 
I do not think that Lilliesleaf himself approves, though it is 
all done to please him. But, whether it is right to please 
her husband, at the expense of her bairns, and to the wast- 
ing of the estate, is a question I do not like to consider, 
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though it presses on my mind every day. I never had any 
such temptation — but I believe a woman who is as fortunate 
as I have been, or as my son Claud's wife is, is very apt to 
be a hard judge of others. To think of me judging Mary 
hardly ! — but the truth is, that she perplexes me. 

" At present, they have their house full, and Mary is look- 
ing better than I ever saw her, and I can very well perceive 
how much she is admired by Allan's friends, and how much 
surprised they are at her looks and manners ; for I suppose 
Mary's quietness must have been taken for a confession of 
her inferiority to Lilliesleaf — and this, too, perhaps, has 
somewhat roused her spirit. Old Mrs. Elphinstone is very 
fretful, and a great trial of Mary's patience ; but we never 
knew what a spirit was in that bairn. She bears it all so 
steadily, and never says a word of complaint, even to me. 

" For a week or two past, since this last party arrived at 
Lilliesleaf, Mr. Bernard has been a great deal with us. He 
is a very proud, sensitive young man, and though Allan 
always pays him the greatest attention, he thinks the stran- 
gers are careless of his feelings, because he is only the tutor ; 
and being well-born, and bred to better things, and having 
a good deal of false pride besides, the poor lad is miserable. 
It appears he knew some of these folk before he came here, 
and he either fancies they have changed their manners to 
him, or it is the case ; so he comes and sits with the minister 
in his study, and Claud says he has had to rub up his old 
college lore, which a country minister has so little time to 
keep up, that he may not bring down the character of the 
brethren before the Englishman. He has good manners, 
this young man, being a gentleman, and is very good-looking 
besides ; and as he never takes anything upon him with us, 
seeing we never have any desire to refuse him his due, I 
have got used to see him at the fireside, and at the table, and 
like him very well — the more especially as when he is here, 
Cosmo is here, and the callant is the very delight of the min- 
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ister's heart. I often say, we were wiser in regard to our 
own bairns, than we are to them of the second generation, 
who are spoiled on all hands — and a sweeter family than 
Mary's, no mortal could desire to see. 

41 1 am very glad to hear that Grace and yon are better 
pleased with your young lady. The bairns here are all very 
anxious to know if you will bring little Maggie ; and you 
may tell Grace that not a bairn of them all is so anxious as 
the minister and me. And for yourself, I wish very much 
you were here, my dear sister. Mary and I could both tell 
you our troubles ; and as I scarcely venture to say plain ont 
my doubts and my fears, even to the minister himself, your 
coming would be a great comfort to me." 

After I got this letter, I took counsel with Grace abont h, 
and Grace gave consent that little Maggie should go with 
me. So I wrote back again, making a tryste to go to the 
Manse a day or two before the New Year, and from there to 
Lilliesleaf ; and to tarry with Mary, maybe, three weeks or 
so, till it was near about time for her to go away. All the 
time we were settling this, Rhoda looked anything but well- 
pleased; for the flighty bairn was wearied again, and her 
e'en lighted up when she heard of all the on-goings at Lillies- 
lea£ But I believe in her heart, she was vexed for me 
going away, and for little Maggie ; for within the last little 
while, she had taken greatly to the bairn. 

So, the autumn days shortened and chilled, and grew to 
winter before we were aware ; and truly, it was a content 
and pleasant house when the fireside lamp was lighted in the 
long nights, and the cheery fire glimmered through the room. 
I think the look of it, more than any other thing, satisfied 
Rhoda. She learned to get something to do for herself, 
though what she did was mostly the daftest like things that 
any mortal in their senses could have devised. For the 
bairn made toys for Maggie, whatever kind of materials 
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came to her hand, and whatever wild fancy struck her 
mind ; and would whittle away at a bit of wood, with her 
apron (I made a black silk apron with pockets for her my 
own self, to get her wiled to wear it) spread on the table to 
gather the bits, as eager and well pleased as any wild callant, 
and very neat bits of things she whiles made, and Maggie 
was very proud of them. Also, she had a great gift for mak- 
ing stucco images, working away at the clay with her bit 
delicate small fingers, till I marvelled that she was not tired; 
or, whiles she would get a wild German book she had of her 
own, when Grace or Claud were busy, and sit down on a 
stool at my foot, and read in a low voice to me — aye, as 
was needful, seeing I kent not that foreign tongue, making 
it into English ; and, whiles stopping, as indeed many a time 
was likewise needful, seeing it was a wild book, and far out 
of my way, to explain the daftlike words, and strange things 
that were in it Many a time I have seen both Claud and 
Grace wiled to listen to her; but she shut up her book, 
whenever she thought they heard, though woe was to me if 
I did not attend, or was overmuch taken up about my seam 
when she was reading. She did what I bade her mostly, as 
good as a little bairn could have done ; but she was of that 
kind of spirit, that she behooved to try in her innocent way, 
to be a tyrant to me. 

And that was how the autumn went past, and the early 
winter fell ; and- though I had much fash with Rhoda, truly, 
I was not lothe, and Grace was far better pleased with her 
than I could have thought she would be. Also Maggie was 
greatly taken up with the young lady ; and she was well 
enfeoffed in Oakenshaw, and whatever might- happen, had 
gotten a home there, that I kent well would never fail her, 
as long as there was either life or kindness left at this warm 
and blythe hearthstone. ^ 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

It was drawing very near the time for me to go away, and 
was cold winter weather with snow upon the ground. Rhoda 
was sitting by the fire with the cloth jacket she used to wear, 
upon her, and a fine color upon her cheeks, by reason of 
having been outbye, with the caller wind blowing upon her 
face. She was aye very particular in her dress now, and 
being but a very young thing — no eighteen years old yet — 
was growing bonnier and more woman-like every day. As for 
me, I was working, upon a pair of big pins, a kind of com- 
forter for Maggie. Not that the like of that was much in 
my way ; but it was very well for a divert now and then. 
And Grace was sitting by the table, looking out of a basket 
— the which Cecy had brought down out of the nursery — 
the things that were to be packed for Maggie the time she 
was away. 

When Cecy, who had been sent out to the door upon a 
message, came back, and brought a letter in her hand. I 
kent not who it might be from, and a very strange letter it 
was ; but without doubt it was to me. And when I opened 
it up, 'who should it be from, but Jenny at Sunnyside ? I 
never mind of getting a letter from her before, and it was a 
surprise to me ; and seeing also that it was -a great divert, I 
may as well put it down here ; she was no hand at writing 
letters, poor body ; and somebody had doubtless given her 
instructions. And this was how she began, though she soon 
came to plain-speaking, and telled in her common manner 
what she had to say : — 

" Honored Madam, 
" This comes to tell you, Miss Marget, that Lilly Robb was 
married last Wednesday was a week, and all done as. you 
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would approve; and many thanks both from me and the 
young folk, and wishing you happiness and comfort, and a 
lang time in this life to ken how muckle everybody thinks 
upon your kindness — no to say that its just a speech in 
every house in Burrowstoun, how well off every ane is that 
ever did a good turn or name or kin belonging to Miss Mar- 
get and the minister, and how there's a blessing belongs to 
the name. 

" I have aye had my ain doubts — for it's an awful jeop- 
ardy for a decent lass to be married upon a man; but I'm 
free to say that Robert Carr looks as decent-like a lad as 
need to be, and has gathered a very good plenishing, and 
gotten a bien house for her, and I have my hopes will make 
Lilly a good man. She was married in her silk gown that 
Miss Grace took the pains to send. I gave Lilly an advice 
myself to put it by in her drawers for an honesty, and let 
them see that came after her, what it was to be respectit, 
and have good friends. But Lilly threepit with me that 
Miss Grace would be better pleased if she had the gown 
made, and wore it to be married, which I cannot but think 
was a wastry ; but grand it lookit, and might have done for 
the queen her ainsel. So they were married as I said — 
and his folk had a* the friends gathered on both sides ; and 
a very creditable houseful it was, though I say it, that suld 
not say it. And there was a muckle bun a' frosted over 
with white sugar — a bride-cake, nae less for our Lilly — 
that Miss Mary sent down from Lilliesleaf. And the next 
morning after, when I said to them that I kent not what had 
fashed me dreaming about marryings and such-like vanities 
the whole night, there got up a laughing among the young 
folk ; and what had the gilpies of lassies done, but put the 
dreaming bread below Jenny's pillow ! They were not 
blatel 

" Lilly says you'll maybe think me a forward person, Miss 
Marget, writing down the like of this, a% if it was like to 

8* 
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please you ; but weel I kent you a* your days, that it's a 
pleasure to our ain mistress to ken when puir folk's pleased, 
and very happy we a' were, and mony thanks to you, and to 
the young ladies for minding upon us. The young folk, 
Lilly and Robbie, are weel settled in their ain house, and 
desire their humble duty, and thanking you, Miss Marget, 
for a' the grand napery that would have been far aboon 
their fit, if it was not for your good thought upon them ; and 
Lilly's little sister, Helen, came in her place the day before 
yesterday, but it is far from being a douce lass like Lilly, 
but a mischief of a bairn as ever was, and never out of 
trouble. Also I am very feared, Mem, that you will think 
she is nae credit to the house of Sunnyside, the which has 
aye had a neat-handed lass V> open the door, since my time ; 
for Nelly is very red-headed, and no so trig as I would have 
her to be, and what with flyting upon her morning and 
night, and flyting upon ither folk, that come with clashes 
about the poor bairn to me, I am clean wearied out at this 
present time, and have nae mair pith than a withered 
wand. I hear, by Mr. Cosmo, from Lilliesleaf — and he's 
turned the grandest callant that ever mortal saw, and rides 
upon his gray pony just like an angel — that past by this 
morning with the English gentleman riding in to Burrows- 
toun, that you are like to come to the country-side by the 
new year ; and it is my hope, Miss Marget, you'll no disdain 
your ain house, but take your pleasure at Sunnyside, and let 
me ken about this plaguit lassie, Nelly, if she will do or no ; 
for she is a great handful to me, and never out of mischief, 
though I would not say she was an ill bairn either, but very 
red-headed, and never will be as douce a lass as Lilly, her 
sister, that now is a married wife in her ain house. All the 
folk about here are very weel in their health as far as I ken, 
though mony auld folk are sore fashed with rheumatics, and 
I am no to call free of them mysel. Also the minister's wife 
has gotten another son, (which makes five to her own hand) 
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and there is word of Mrs. Rasp, the baker (and nobody in 
the town can reckon how auld she is, for a' so fat and fair as 
she looks, being a Greenock woman, and aye easy in her 
mind) taking another man — and that is a' the news I mind 
upon, Miss Marget — and hoping to see you soon in Sunny- 
side, and waiting your pleasure in respect of Nelly who gives 
her word to be a better bairn if you'll consent for her to 
stay, and with my duty and wishing all weel that are within 
your presence, especially Mr. Claud and Miss Grace, and 
their little bairnie, that I would fain see with my e'en before 
I $ass away, 

" Remains your humble servant to command, 

"Jenny Ballantyne." 

Grace laughed when she had read the letter over, and 
gave it back to me. 

" Jenny gives you a very kind invitation to Sunnyside, 
aunt, I am glad to see," said Grace. 

So I thought it would be a divert to Rhoda, and gave it to 
her to read ; and I truly believe it fickled Rhoda as sore as 
her German book, if she had put it into my hands, would 
have fickled me ; though when the bairn did come to a com- 
prehension of it, she was wild with her mirth and laughter, 
and would have it to keep, whether I was willing or no. 
Truly I thought it was a very good letter myself, considering 
it was Jenny's own writing, and at her years ; and the bits 
of news of the place were aye welcome to me. 

But great was my wonder when Rhoda came to me into 
my room that day, when I was putting my things up for the 
journey, and as serious as she could be, begged of me to 
take her with me, and let her stay at Sunnyside with Jenny 
the time I went to Lilliesleaf. The bairn was out of her 
wits ! but truly, she kent not what kind of a place Sunnyside 

was. 

" You see, when you are away, and Maggie is away, they 
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will not want me," cried Rhoda, in her quick way. "I 
can't make talk about nothing, and neither can my sister, 
and they cannot talk their own business when I am always 
there ; and I get tired of my own room, and get ill-tem- 
pered, and do so want to fight with Grace. I would give 
anything just for one good battle — indeed, I would ! but I 
had rather go with you, and live with that delightful Jenny, 
and get the little one into all sorts of scrapes. Will you 
take me ? I will be as good as possible, and I can sleep 
anywhere, and be no trouble. Do take me, will you ? I 
want to be wild, and all by myself, and feel what it is to^>e 
free again." 

" Truly, my dear, you ken little else, so far as I can see," 
said I ; " but Sunnyside is a lone, small house, far different 
from Oakenshaw, and everything will be strange, and you 
will ne'er see a face but Jenny. You would be far better, 
in especial at this bleak season, tarrying at home." 

But Ithoda would not hear a thing I said. She pleaded 
with me to sit down, and she would sort everything, to let 
me see what a grand maid she would make ; whereupon she 
began to fling my good things about, and heap them over 
each other in the great big chest that I had taken every one 
out of, no an hour ago — and to speak to her was vanity, for 
she never took breath to hear — and all the time telling me 
what a grand traveller she was, and all she would do to take 
care of Maggie and me. She would not go out of my room, 
no a step, till I gave her my word to think upon it, and speak 
to Grace ; and then, everything in my chamber being as far 
out of order as this wild bairn could put it, what could I do 
but cry upon Cecy, and abide there till the place was fit to 
be seen again. Cecy lifted up her hands, when she came 
in ? Truly, the room was just a sight to be the bedchamber 
of a douce gentlewoman like me. • • 

" Yes, Mem, I ken whose handiwork it was," said Cecy, 
laughing in to herself. " I'm weel acquaint with a' the ways 
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o't, sorting Miss Rhoda's ain drawers and the muckle press 
in her room ; and if I didna ken it was a' in innocence, I 
would think she had done it for a divert, mony a time. She's 
just an evendown laddie, and no better — with her images 
and her whittling, kenning mair about a knife than needle 
and thread ; but she just has a way with her, Miss Marget. 
She gars folk do the daftest-like things, and think shame of 
themselves, and like her the better after a'." 

Which was just the truth, and nothing more; though 
truly, what I was to do with her in our travel, and carrying 
such a wild bairn to put Jenny out of her wits at Sunny- 
side, I could not tell ; but I did as I had promised, and spoke 
to Grace, and though Grace gave me little comfort, but 
laughed, and marvelled what Jenny would say, she made no 
objections, and I would not say but she was pleased. Rhoda 
came to me again that night to make her petition, and truly, 
I thought it was the wisest plan to give my consent, and send 
her away to get Cecy to look out her things ; for she would 
not hearken to me, nor even to Grace, when we spoke to her 
concerning Sunnyside — what a bye-ordinary, quiet, not to 
say lonesome, place it was — lonesome, I am meaning, for 
the like of her, that heeded nought about our kindly neigh- 
bors— though it was home, and a warm and kindly place to 
my bairns and to me. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

" I hate just this thing in my mind, Miss Maitland, and 
I would grave to ken it at your ain hand before you , gang 
away," said Mrs. Porteous, the widow woman at Dourhills 
that I have before mentioned in this history. " They say in 
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the town that you're far from pleased at ane of oar ways, 
and never keep Handsel Monday at Oakenshaw. I have 
aye been used to keep Handsel Monday mysel ; its aye the 
greatest day in this country-side. Will you tell me what 
reason you have against it, Miss Maitland ? for I think its a 
grancUeeason for kindly meetings — and all the bits of bairns 
with their scones and their handsels — they say there's nae 
mair heed taken of Handsel Monday than of a common day 
at Oakenshaw." 

" Truly I ken no evil of it, Mrs. Porteous," said I ; "«but 
every place has its am customs, and we take no heed of it in 
the place we come from." 

" Eh, Mem ? the like of that," cried Matty, who was 
standing by with a bairn in her arms, and another bit white- 
headed thing with a hold of her gown. u The English at 
Sir John's, they're aye making a wark about Christmas ; but 
for my part I scarce ken when Christmas comes; but I 
would as soon think of missing the Sabbath day itself, as 
missing Handsel Monday. John's friends — they're aye in 
the town, foul and fair, and as mony of our ain as can win 
— come aye to see my mother and me ; and the haill fore- 
noon, what maun I do but get the dumplings ready for the 
bairns; and Willie has a new coat, and Grannie aye has a~ 
frock for little Annie, that all the bairns say is Grannie's pet 
lamb ; and no a friend belonging to us passes by the door 
that dajb I'm no so heeding about the very New Year itsel ; 
and for the like of Christmas, its nathing but a feast of the 
English, and never was commanded till us ; but for onybody 
to pass by Handsel Monday fickles me." 

" Ay, Miss Maitland, its the like of that that aye angers 
me at the gentles," said Mrs. Porteous. " What for do the 
great folk take up with the English fashions, as if the use of 
the country-side was not good enough ? There'i just Sir 
John, no less ; and his grandfather was no better than an 
Edinburgh writer, and I mind of him making out a law-paper 
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for my goodman afore we came to our losses. But now Sir 
John's gotten a grand fortune, hell hae nae-mair of either 
meeting or kirk, but gangs to the English chapel to be in the 
fashion ; and for all he tarries at home many a Sabbath day, 
and breaks the lawful rest of the Lord, he's aye at the chapel 
upon the Christmas, like as if that was a better holy day 
than the one that God appointed. I canna thole the like of 
that." 

" Truly," said I, " I would tell you if it was not a long 
story, the way I came to have a kindness for the Christmas 
time mysel ; though without doubt it is but a day of human 
settling, and has no place in the Word, and in our kirk we 
make no feasts but them that the Lord has made.; but it 
chanced to me that I was once in England mysel." 

" Eh ! that was this time three year, when Charlie at 
my fit was born. I mind it as weel as yesterday," said 
Matty. 

" It was even so," said I, (and truly it was a time when I 
had travelled with my Grace — the sorest peril I ever was 
in my life — a sea-voyage to the very big town called Liver- 
pool, to see her father, which is a thing I have never men- 
tioned here,) and it was cold weather — like as it may be at 
this time — and I was heavy in my heart by reason of being 
far from home, and among strangers, and having an anxiety 
about my dear little bairnie at Oakenshaw — no to speak of 
other things. I was new risen up upon a chilly morning, 
and I was far from easy in my own thoughts; when, lo! 
there rose up at the window a song of the bairns ; and I ken 
not what the rest of the words were, but this was what came 
to me — and truly it was a word in season to me, and I was 
rebuked, and murmured no more — for this was what one of 
the verses said, calling upon the folk of the house, as I sup- 
pose, and saying — 

" * Let nothing you dismay, 
Remember Christ our Saviour 
Was born on Christmas Day/ 
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" When I heard it, I was much startled, and come to my- 
sel. ( Truly/ said I, ' I will not be dismayed, minding upon 
Him, that He was born into the world, whether it befell 
upon this day, or no;' and from that hour, I took heart, 
believing well that little harm could come to me or mine, 
saving for a time, when it was true that He had come, and 
had died, and was alive for evermore — so that is the cause 
wherefore I keep a kind heart to the English fashion; 
though truly, as Matty says, it never was commanded, and 
the Kirk takes no beed of their Christmas-day." 

" And they sing the like of that upon the streets — the 
bits of bairns ! " said .Matty, putting her apron to her e'en : 
" I'll take a kinder thought to them mysel, Miss Maitland — 
and I would not say but I would like to hear them — the 
bits of bairns ! " 

" Whisht, Matty 1 its naething but papistrie," said her 
mother, " and adding on tradition and the word of man, to 
the word of God ; and there's no a minister they have, can 
say better for it. But you see Handsel Monday, Miss Mait- 
land, its nought but kindness, and a fashion in the country- 
side — and wherefore should anybody say a word against it? 
I see nae cause for a lawful objection, mysel/' 

" Truly/' said I, " we are ever pleased with our ain fashion, 
whatever that may be ; but it is want of kenning that makes 
us so sore against other folk's." 

Now Matty, by this time, saw her mother was bent for 
controversy (which, truly, was not of my way ; forbye that I 
had no call to stand up for the English kirk, or the ways of 
the same, which, if it were not in kindness and charity, are 
far from kindly to the like of me), so, having sense hersel, 
she took up the bundle with the bairns' socks, that Mrs. 
Porteous had been working for me to take to Lilliesleaf ; 
and truly beautiful they were, and a great credit to her; 
and the bits of little feetie would look very bonnie in them, 
as I was careful to say — so I gave her her siller ; for the 
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aged woman had just a gift for the like of this ; and Matty 
was very proud of what her mother could da 

" I heard say it was very cauld in the south country. 
They tell me it's mostly moorland, and a wild place in the 
winter time, Miss Maitland," said Mrs. Porteous. " It's my 
hopes you'll take plenty haps ; for it's far from being as 
warm and weel-sheltered as here in the Lowdens, the folk 
tell me." 

" Truly, it is my own place," said I, being angered for the 
moment ; " and I ken every wind that blows, which is more 
than I can say at Dourhills, for all so long as I have been 
here." 

u I once was in the South-country," said Matty ; ." it was 
in the end of the harvest, and there was a great kirn — and 
I was but a young lass mysel. Weel, there's nae season like 
youth, that's my thought ; though I'm very well content, and 
our John makes a good man, and better bairns a woman 
oould not wish ; but I aye mind upon the muckle barn, and 
the lads and the lasses, and the blythe night that was — 
though I'm fifteen years aulder by this time ; and it hap- 
pened before I was married, or the troubles of this life 
came." 

" Whisht, Mattie F — do you think the lady heeds upon 
your kirn, and your vanities ? -— a woman of your years, 
that should ken better," said her mother, in an angry way. 

But truly, I cared more for it than for arguments ; and 
minded myself upon the days of my youth, and how far they 
differed from this present time; and with that, I put the 
bairn's socks into my little basket, and said good-bye to 
them, and went my way. It was a clear, frosty day, kindly, 
but cold — and in at all the doors, I saw the fire shining, and 
burning brisk, with mettle as it ever does in frosty weather ; 
and some of the wives had their clothes hung out upon the 
hedges to dry, where the frost had whitened them and stif- 
fened them, till they were all as hard as could be ; and Mr. 
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Kirkman's carriage was standing by his gate, and the horses 
pawing on the hard road, and the coachman marching 
about, to keep himself in heat ; and one wife was cutting a 
frosted crisp stock of greens, in her bit garden, and another 
putting on the pot, upon the fire within — and there was 
neither want, nor the sore chill of it, wherever I could see ; 
and life was very cheery to look upon, as I came down the 
main street of Dourhills. 

It was strange to me, at this time, to meet an aged gen- 
tleman, that I had not seen for long — and truly, it brought 
a start to my heart, to mind upon the thoughts I had been 
thinking concerning. my youth, and syne to look at him, 
failed and frail, an old man, winning near to his end. We 
shook hands together, in the way of kindness, and syne he 
walked by my side, and told me wherefore he came to Dour- 
hills. He was past the common days of man, and I had seen 
threescore years in my pilgrimage ; yet we minded both of 
us upon the time when other converse was between us, when 
we were in the flower of our days, before either blight or 
shadow came. Woes me ! I kent not yet what was his 
thought respecting his own ill-doing ; but I kent well the 
end of youth it had brought both to him and me. 

" You are going to Pasturelands again," he said to me ; 
and I answered " Yes ; " but I was thinking upon different 
things. 

" I came here to see you, Miss Maitland," he said, in the 
kind of sorrowful way he had — "to say good-bye, for old 
friendship's sake — though not a tragical farewell, like that 
that once past between us. It is a long time since our ac- 
quaintance began." 

" Ay, Mr. Monteith," said I ; " and are you going upon a 
journey, as well ? " 

" Yes, the longest — or the shortest — of all journeys," 
said Mr. Monteith. " I am not so young as you, nor have I 
so many ties to life. I may have set out before you come 
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back again, Margaret ; and, like an old fool, I coold not rest 
till I had bidden my old love farewell." 

And truly, at the sound of his voice, the water came to 
my e'en; though the like of that, at our years, was not 
seemly to see ; but we were old friends, and had been long 
acquaint, as he said. 

I did not well ken what to say in answer to him, and we 
went upon the quiet road, him and me, old folk, without a 
word. Doubtless, if we said less, we thought the more ; and 
when we went in at the door of Oakensfaaw, I said, being 
all I could get to say : " I pray the Lord to bless you, Harry, 
now and evermore, if we never look upon one another 
again." And so we parted ; and it came to pass that, though 
we were both spared for years, I never saw Harry Monteith 
(that I should name him so, as I had not named him for forty 
years !) in this life again. 

Now, this, as it was like, put me into a pondering, seeing 
I behooved to consider my own travel hence into a better 
place, when the friends of my youth were taking leave of me. 
So it came to pass, that I spent most of the day my lane, 
looking over all my bits of private things, and setting my 
house in order ; and, also, I wrote certain small letters that 
day, that will be found in the lockit drawer of the little 
room at Sunnyside, when I am gone to my rest, seeing there 
were some folk in this world, as I thought, that would like 
to ken I minded of them, and bade them farewell before I 
passed away ; and meditating upon that, the night passed, 
and the next morning was the one appointed for our travel ; 
so I went not down the stair any more that night, but took 
my rest ; for a day's journey, at my years, was no light thing 
to me. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

So, upon the next morning, we went away. 

Now, seeing I had been pondering upon serious thoughts 
all the night, it came into my mind that it would be well for 
me to abide in my own house for a season, and be near my 
brother and sister, and all the kindly neighbors I had kent 
in old times ; which, when I mentioned it to Grace, she set 
her face greatly against, maintaining that I was far better at 
home, as she said, in Oakenshaw. But then, I minded her 
that Sunnyside was home, and had been for many a year to 
me ; and then she said, if I were doing such a thing, she be- 
hooved to come too — and what did I think Claud would say 
to that ? So we parted in dubiety, coming to no certain end 
upon the matter, only that I was well assured, in my own 
mind, that it would be best for me to stay. 

Little Maggie was full of great pleasure and delight at the 
journey, as was natural to a bairn ; and truly, between Cecy 
and my own self, if Grace had not been more discreet, we 
would have covered her so with haps, that the bairn could 
scarce have gotten breath ; and Rhoda was in great spirits 
too. It was a great ease and matter of content to me, when 
we were on our journey, that these two bairns diverted one 
another, for I had other things upon my mind,' and was but 
poor company ; but being by the railway (which is a great 
ease in winning to a country-place, whatever folk may think 
of it), we were not so very long upon the road ; and the min- 
ister, my brother, and Mary, my sister, were waiting upon 
us at Burrowstoun, very blythe to see me, and like to de- 
vour my little bairn ie, concerning whom they were ever, 
very much taken up, seeing she was all the family that had 
been bestowed upon Claud and Grace. Also I am blythe to 
say of Rhoda, that she behaved herself very seemly, and 
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took no thought of offence at not being noticed, but waited 
till we had time, and took her pleasure in scattering the 
plaids and cloaks about, and was a very good bairn. It was 
so short a road to Sunny side, that we walked there, and I 
keeped my eye on Rhoda, to see what she thought of the bit 
little house at the top of the brae, where the door was 
opened already, and Jenny standing on the outside step in 
her best gown, and a cap with white ribbons, making grand 
curtseys as we went up, and waving her hand, till I doubt 
her arm was sore, poor body ! the which was all done out of 
the good pleasure and kindness of her heart. 

Now, Sunnyside in winter, when the leaves are all strip- 
ped off the trees, and the house itself appearing bare, with 
the red rowan-berries in clusters at each side of it, and noth- 
ing behind but the bare branches, nor before but the damp 
wintry grass in the garden, and the little green, is no like 
Sunnyside in summer weather, when, between the leaves, 
and the flowers, and the bees, no to speak of bits of birdies 
in every tree, a lightsomer or blyther house could not be, 
nor one more pleasant for a dwelling. But I think not 
Rhoda minded anything but Jenny. As soon as Jenny 
came forth, this wild bairn began to skip upon the road and 
clap her hands, no more dautoned at being with strangers 
than if we had all been little bairns. " So, you are Jenny ?" 
she said, when we were going in at the door. " I knew you 
whenever I saw you. I came on purpose to see you ; and 
we are to be very great friends." 

Jenny made another curtsey and took a long look at the 
young lady. Poor body! she kent not what to answer to 
the like of this. 

My brother and sister tarried long enough to let us ken 
all the news of the family ; but seeing the Lilliesleaf car- 
riage was to come for us the next day, when we were sure 
to be at the Manse, I would not let them be late, for fear 
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of any accident on the road, it being both dark and slippery, 
with the hard frost and the late season of the year ; so they 
went away in the gloaming, before the tea was off the table, 
or the candles lighted. When I went out to the door with 
Mary, my sister, having pat a shawl on my head, and saw 
Maggie's bit face looking out from the window, and the 
warm light of the fire glowing at her back, and Rhoda be- 
hind — truly, it looked to me as if a new spring had come 
back to Sunnyside ; and I think not but what Mary, my 
sister, thought the same, for she smiled, and said to me, 
" Would I never be done with new bairns ? " and I will not 
deny that the room lookit very cheery to go back to it, with 
Rhoda sitting upon a stool by the fire, and the red light 
flushing her face, and rousing sparks in her dark e'en, and 
little Maggie set up, feet and all, into a big arm-chair, and 
the kettle by the fireside, and the tea still upon the table. 
When I came in, out of the cold, caller air, into my own 
house, it was a very bonnie sight to me. 

But Jenny, she could not tell what to think of the young 
lady. Jenny was not used to have folk speak so free to 
her, and Rhoda's manner was far different from any of 
our ain bairns. So, when I had sent the young things to 
their beds, she came in to me in a great marvel. 

" The young lady beats a'," said Jenny. " You'll no tell 
me yon's Miss Grace's sister, Miss Marget? I'm no to call 
proud mysel, but I would have naebody make a fool of 
Jenny — and if she was meaning that, for all she's Miss 
Grace's sister, she's no the young lady for Sunnyside.*' 

" My woman, you are forgetting," said I, " though you 
ken very well, Jenny, that the like of that is not a way to 
speak to me ; and Miss Rhoda must even be the very young 
lady, that's for Sunnyside. She is not a bairn like our own 
bairns ; but she means no evil for all that, and, truly, she 
came all this way ance errand to see you. And you to 
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make her such a poor return, is no what I thought of you, 
Jenny; for it is little to be thought that young folk will 
seek after the like of you or me at our years/' 

u Whisht, Miss Marget, I'm no to believe that," said Jenny, 
as if she was abashed, " but I ken not what to answer till 
her, with her quick ways. But she's very grand at her 
English to be out of foreign parts, and I reckon she'll learn 
Miss Maggie all manner of fremd tongues, and make her 
a grand scholar. And the darlin' bairn hersel ! I wouldna 
even say Miss Mary, at Lilliesleaf, was to be evened to her 
— and her mamma's e'en ! — and as like Mr. Claud as she 
can be — and I wouldna say, Miss Marget, but she had just 
a glint of yoursel, as muckle as tell them that kent, that she 
was your very ain bairn." 

* " Truly, I see not how she should be like me, Jenny," 
said I, though more folk than Jenny had said it, and doubt- 
less, I was like to be pleased at the thought, u seeing there 
are many folk nearer till her of blood than me ; and to be 
close at the heart, is no to be like in the face* so far as ever 
I heard tell." 

" But 'deed I would not say," said Jenny. " Love makes 
likeness, to my ain kenning; as truly, I used to ken a very 
bonnie story of a little ill-fa'ared unlearned bairn, that grew 
up into a beautiful lady, a' because one that was bonnie and 
good took a great notion till her, 'and likit her weel. And 
you're gaun away the morn again, the very first day ! Weel, 
I'm no complaining — naebody can say there's ever an ill 
word in Jenny's head, or ony cankered ways ; but for a' 
that, you might have tarried an eight days, Miss Marget, if 
it was but to put life in Sunnyside. It's but an eerie place, 
summer and winter, and the mistress aye away." 

" Whisht, Jenny," said I. M When I was last here, you 
said nought like that ; and an aged person like you should 
not change her mind so soon." 

"Ay, that was afore I lost Lilly, Miss Marget/' said 
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Jenny; "for Lilly was grand company. But as for the 
ither ane, she's like to break my heart with her mischief, 
and now she's greeting out her e'en, because I have tauld 
her that the mistress is sure to send her away. I scarce ken 
how to tell you, — and the wyte comes a' on jne, though I'm 
aye flyting at her. Miss Marget, this very day, it maybe 
about twelve of the clock, when I was sorting the inner 
chalmer, where the young lady's sleeping, what did the evil 
spirit of a bairn — that I should say so ! — do ? She took 
up the grand wee china jugs that stand upon the mantel- 
piece, baith in ae hand, and afore my very e'en — but just 
the moment that I turned my back upon her, to put on a 
cover on the table — first ane fell and syne another, and 
they're baith broken ; and now I've telled it a'. It's been 
on my conscience since even you crossed the doorstane ; arid 
I could not but think what a hypocrite 1 was, making my 
reverence with a smiling face, and this on my mind a' the 
time ! " 

" Bless me, Jenny," said I, " is the like of that a thing to 
give me a sore heart ? Truly I thought no less than that 
she had broken her arm, or let little Susie fall, or done 
harm to some of the bairns ; but if Nelly is a careless thing, 
you must give her a reproof, Jenny, and I'll say a word to 
her the morn inysel." 

With that Jenny entered into more converse touching 
the news of the town, and was near out of her wits with 
good pleasure, when I said to her, I would maybe come 
back, after the New Year, and make my home for a while 
at Sunnyside. It was a real pleasure to Jenny ; and I was 
pleased myself to see that it made her heart grit, poor body, 
and gave her more comfort in her life. 

So after long speaking to her — though truly I was wearied 
as she might well have thought — I got to my rest at the 
last ; and it moved my own heart to see Maggie in the bit 
small bed that Grace had once sleepit in, sleeping sweet in 
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my old bedchamber; and the other young thing, Rhoda — 
that, strange bairn as she was, was winning in to my heart 
— laid down, in the inner room, and both within my call 
and close to me. Also when I took a step in within Rhoda's 
door, to see if she was sleeping, I saw her lying wakeful, 
looking at the moon, and she cried to me, and when I went 
elose in to her, the bairn sprang up in her bed in her wild 
way, and grippit to my neck, and kissed my cheek or ever 
I was aware. " 1 feel as if I had once had a mother, and 
was at home," cried Rhoda, with a voice that was half greet- 
ing ; " I do, indeed, since ever I lay down here. You want 
to go to sleep and rest, but I had rather lie awake and 
wonder. It feels very strange ; I never cared to have any- 
body belonging to me before ; but though I could cry, and 
though I can't help thinking about my mother, I feel almost 
as if I was happy to-night" 

Poor bairn ! I laid her down again, and happed her well, 
and kissed her bit white brow, and left her to sleep ; and I 
doubt not she was sleeping sooner than me, for all she 
said. 

Truly, I even had my own thoughts when I came back to 
that chamber after a time of absence; and the thoughts of 
my youth were with me in a special manner on this occa- 
sion, so as I marvelled at them, and could not but take it 
for a sign in my own mind that the time of my sojourning 
was near-hand ended — the which gave me much medita- 
tion in my own spirit. But the Lord had willed it not so, 
for ail my bodings, and I am abiding here even until this 
day, which, truly, is His mercy — though to be with Him, 
and clean apart from evil, and among the blessed company, 
where, I give thanks to His name, 1 have many friends 
would be a grander mercy still — though I am well content 
with my abiding, seeing there are many folk within this 
world, being both bairns, and bairns' bairns, that are dear 
and near to me. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

We were all early up upon the next morning, and a 
blythe wakening it was to me ; for it was my sweet little 
bairnie in her bit white night-gown coming to my bedside 
that first roused me. And when I got down the stair, which 
was before the young things were ready ; truly, it was light- 
some to see the bright fire in the grate, and the breakfast 
upon the table, and the books laid out for the morning ex- 
ercise ; but seeing there was a little while to wait, I went 
into the kitchen to say a word to Jenny, and at the door 
the red-headed lassie, Helen met me, carrying a shovel of 
coals, though I saw small need for them upon the fire -*- 
and, holding down her head, and getting discomposed at 
the sight of me, what did this silly thing do, but let the 
shovel fall out of her hands, and skail all the coals upon the 
carpet, where I kent full well, little bits of them would tarry 
in corners, and be crushing under folk's feet at untimeous 
seasons for many a day. I bade her gather them up and 
sweep the carpet in a very careful manner, and syne I 
went ben to Jenny, who was very busy making scones — 
for she was aye uncommon good at that, and had a pride 
in them — but when I returned again into my cheery par- 
lor, truly, I beheld with dismay the fire choked and black 
with the coals, and the lassie lying spread out in the middle 
of the room, sweeping the little bits clean across the carpet 
to the fire-side, casting down the bits of stools and dirtying 
the table-cloth like a misfortunate bairn as she was, and 
very red in the face, and thinking shame of herself, but 
kenning no more than a wild laddie what to do. Now, it 
was not in mortal patience no to be angered, in especial to 
see the unpurpose-like ways of a young thing like this, that 
had her bread to make in service, and behooved to learn 
how it was seemly to do. 
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u My woman," said I, " you should take thought. The 
room was very purpose-like, and needed nothing ; and truly 
I was not a wild man that you should let fall the coals for 
me ; and when a harm is done, Nelly, do you aye take my 
advice, and put it right the shortest road, and no the long- 
est. Rise up, lassie, and take heart. What good do you 
think you can ever do, lying there, and looking at me ? " 

For truly there she was lying still upon the floor, glower- 
ing with her blue e'en at me, with her shovel in the one 
hand, and her brush in the other. And with that she 
started up, and, but that I was standing by, would have 
coupit the table, and all the things upon it. Truly, this 
red-headed Nelly, though she had no will to do wrong, was 
a most misfortunate bairn. 

After the breakfast was past, I went forth to see some 
folk, and took Rhoda with me ; but seeing it was a cold 
day, and Maggie had gotten a new story-book in a present, 
I left my little bairn at home. The morning was brisk and 
clear, and the bonnie sunshine upon our road, and the sky 
as blue as frost and clear weather could make it, with noth- 
ing but a white cloud here and there. 1 ken not wherefore 
it was that I turned my steps towards Cruive End instead 
of Burrowstoun. Truly, it was Providence that moved me 
in my thoughts ; but I kent it not. 

There was a woman there, and her name was called Bis- 
set, that I wanted to see ; but sore grieved I was, going by 
the doors of the cot-houses to see what a sore odds there 
was between this place and Dourhills, where I had been 
but the other day. They were bien bits of cottages, no very 
bonnie, but good, slated houses, well-built, and very decent- 
like at the beginning of them, when Mr. Allan was making 
his reformations here. Truly reformation was wanted more 
than it ever was. The places were dirty and" ill-redd-up ; 
and they had just that mark upon them that tells every one 
that has eyes to see, of want, and pinching, and poverty, 
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and that the folk within are oftentimes scant for daily bread* 
It was a great change, and it vexed me sore, no to say that 
Cruive End was twice as big as it used to be, and when 
trouble was in it, was sure to be heavier for that — having 
more mouths to feed, and hearts to faint than even in Bur- 
rowstoun itself. 

Also my spirit was troubled to see that many idle folk 
were hanging about the doors in the forenoon, when they 
should have been working, and bairns wild and loud at every 
corner, that should have been at the school, making use of 
their days. Rhoda, who kent nought of trouble, nor ever 
had been used to concern herself about her neighbors, was 
like to be wrathful to me ; she put her hands to her bit face, 
and cried out at an ill smell, and pulled at my sleeve to make 
me come away. 

" You do not think this is a pleasant place to walk ? Let 
us go to the town," said Rhoda. " Oh, please 1 what do you 
want here ? The men look as if they could eat us — and 
those frightful dirty houses; and the women in the great, 
thick caps ! Do come away/' 

But I saw Nelly Bisset at her door, and straightway I 
went up to her, to ask what this might mean. Nelly was 
standing at the door-step with a sorrowful face, putting a 
meal-pock into a distressed woman's hand ; and truly I 
thought not that this poor woman, whom I kent "in former 
times, lookit with a pleasant face upon me, as she went away. 
But Nelly bade us come in ; and we went in, and sat down 
upon two chairs ; and Nelly stood at the window, with the 
hem of her apron between her hands, and said she was blythe 
to see me, though very little blytheness was to be seen, in 
my judgment, in her face. 

" Has aught happened at Cruive End, Nelly ? " said I. 

" Nothing by-ordinary, that I can tell of, Miss Marget," 
said Nelly, aye busy with her apron, and never lifting her 
e'en to me. 
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" Nothing by-ordinary ! Dear me, Nelly," said I, " the 
place looks like a place in a famine. I ken not what it 
means." 

" And what should it look like, but just the same thing it 
is," said Nelly, very quick. " Famine's a common neighbor 
here, Miss Marget; there's no a lad or lass, nor a little 
bairn about the place but kens the face of him, what like it 
is. There's naething out of the common noo, but winter 
weather makes it a pang the waur; the mill's stoppit — 
thafs a'." 

" Mr. Allan's mill ! " said I, and it gave me a stound at my 
heart. 

" Ay ! the laird of Lilliesleaf 's grand mill, that was to be 
a wealth to the country-side," said Nelly, in a bitter way, 
" but the laird has mony a^ better thing to think upon, and 
canna consider a wheen poor folk. There's been half time 
and quarter time, off and on this whole year, but the poor 
bodies aye stayed, still looking for better times — and now 
it's stoppit work ; and wives and weans canna flit this dread- 
ful weather, and where would they gang to ? So they stay 
and starve — what can they do ? It's ill seeing folk's neigh- 
bors perishing. Mony a time I am like to take my fit in my 
hand, and gang to Lilliesleaf mysel. *I am begging your 
pardon, Miss Marget, # and meaning no ill to you, nor to 
young Mrs.'Elphinstone, that does a' in her power; but I 
wouldna wile folk with a promise of work, and leave them to 
starve in a strange place in the dead of winter ; I would cut 
off my hand first if it was me!" * 

" Bless me, Nelly," said I, being greatly moved, "Mr. Allan 
cannot ken." 

" Kenning and taking thought are different things, Miss 
Marget," said Nelly, " and the laird kens his ain concerns, 
and gies his ain orders, though he ne'er may ken the misery 
they bring. There's a housefu' of folk three doors from 
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this, would break onybody*& heart to look at ; you might 
see them yoursel, and then you would ken better than 
me." 

44 And so I will, Nelly," said I ; and with that, I rose 
up, and went forth, Nelly following after me — for I was 
sore disturbed at misery and want so near at hand, and 
vexed to hear an ill word of Mr. Allan, as if it was his 
blame. 

Truly, it was a sore sight, when I saw it with my own 
eyes. There was no fire in the grate, but the man was sit- 
ting cowering over the hearth, with the old use and wont ; 
and the wife, with a new-born baby at her breast, was in 
her bed, in the corner of the floor, and the other bairns 
creeping in, close up to the weak woman, to keep themselves 
warm, and greeting for pieces, like to break folk's heart to 
hear. They were strange folk to me, and had not been very 
long in the place ; and as for plenishing, if it was not two 
chairs and a table, there was nothing in the house. It may 
well be thought what a grief the sight of this was to me ; 
though truly, I was very loath to say, in my own heart, that 
Mr. Allan was to blame. But when I asked the man, being 
the only person that could make an answer to me, what it 
was that brought such distress upon him, he said nothing 
but, " The mill's stoppit," and turned to the black fireside 
again. 

But all this time, Rhoda was pulling at my sleeve. " 1*11 
go back to Sunnyside; I shall not be five minutes — only 
wait till I cortte," said Rhoda, when I could hear ; and before 
I had time to tell her what to bring, the wild bairn was away 
like an arrow. Truly, I was well pleased to get her away ; 
so I sent Nelly forth, to get one of the neighbors' wives, and 
meal and milk from the shop, and coals for the fire ; and I 
went to speak to the fainting woman hersel, the man's wife, 
with her little bairn at her breast. She was a very decent- 
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like woman, and had seen better days ; and, between her 
feebleness, and being thankful for a friend at hand, her heart 
was grit, and she could scarce speak to me. 

And when I went out to the door, to look for Nelly, who 
should I see but Rhoda, fleeing with a big basket upon her 
arm, and aye stopping to look back and cry upon Jenny, 
who was toiling on the road, far behind. The bairn came 
in, near oversetting me, and set down her basket, and flew 
forth again — and truly, I was wae for Jenny, with this wild 
young thing dragging at her, and her no so young as she 
^xad been, and far from able to come up the road at this rate. 
I never saw the like of the basket Rhoda had brought. 
Truly, I think not she had left a single thing in the press at 
Sunnyside — the whole of Jenny's grand scones, and the 
cold pie, and the bits of kipper that were over from the 
breakfast, and the loaf bread, and the very jelly off the table 
— no to say a boiling of potatoes, all wet out of the water, 
that Jenny had been washing for the dinner, and Rhoda had 
laid hands upon, and brought away. 

By the time Rhoda came back, Nelly was in again, with 
some coals ; and Jenny's basket was more sensible than 
Rhoda's ; though truly, I think not but what the hungry 
man and the poor bairns thought better of the scones, and 
the pie, than of aught else there. Jenny, poor body, was 
able for nothing, but to sit down upon a chair, and get her 
breath, after the way she had been hurried here. When 
once the fire was kindled, I let none of them stay, except 
the neighbor's wife, that Nelly Bisset had brought. I gave 
this woman siller, seeing she was a decent woman, and had 
no bairns wanting her at home, to get what was needful for 
this distressed family — and syne when they were as well as 
could be, I came away myself. Truly, it was a sore gr^ef to 
me, to pass through among the houses, and see faces dark 
with famine and ill-will at many a door. But Mr. Allan 
could not make work, if work was not to be gotten — and I 
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likit not to blame hira ; for, whatever his faults might be, it 
never could be said of him, that he had not a kind heart. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

On the road home, to my great content, I met with Mr. 
Bogle, the manager of the mill, leading his little boy by the 
hand. This decent man was one I had ever a great respect 
for, seeing he was aye in his own right place, and eident and 
thoughtful, concerning his great charge, and never sought 
after vanities. And the like of him walking forth in an idle 
manner, with his little bairn, in the working part of the day, 
with a dull countenance, and heaviness on his brow, was 
mostly as grievous to me as the distress of the poor folk, 
seeing it was but another sign of the misfortune that was on 
them all. 

44 Yes, it's true," said Mr. Bogle, " we've been on short 
work all the winter ; and I would fain have had Lilliesleaf 
give thought to it in time, and part with the men by degrees, 
and get them cannily sent away, for there's no another mill 
in this country-side, when our mill fails, and they would have 
a far better chance to get work in a manufacturing place, 
where there's aye another master at hand to seek to, if one 
has little to do. But Lilliesleaf, he aye held on, in hopes of 
something turning up, and never could make up his mind to 
give the men fair warning to look out for themselves. So it 
was just the prudent lads that kept an eye to their own in- 
terest, that had wit to go away. Now we are stopped out- 
right, and I know nothing about what the laird will do ; but 
I'll tell you what, Miss Mai tl and," said Mr. Bogle to me, 
with a brightening upon his face, " the wisest thing Lillies- 
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leaf could do, would be to sell the whole concern. It's a 
* very good speculation for a man that has capital, and time 
to look to the work himself; but Lilliesleaf is a country- 
gentleman, and never was bred up to the like of this busi- 
ness ; if there was but a sensible person at his hand to give 
him this advice." 

" Truly, Mr. Bogle," said I, " a business like this, it is to 
be thought, was out of Mr. Allan's way." 

" If the laird would make up his mind to that, there might 
be little harm done, Miss Maitland," said Mr. Bogle ; u but 
it's ill for a man to allow he's failed, as long as he can help 
himself. Now, a new man, with capital, might make a grand 
place at Cruive End." 

Well, I did not wonder, for my own part, that Mr. Allan 
was loath to that, for a new man at Cruive End, and another 
master, was what I did not like to think upon my very sel. 
But, bless me ! what was our pride to the starving folk ? 
When I thought upon that dreary house, and other houses 
as dreary, that were doubtless there likewise, truly, I was 
stricken like a guilty person to think that there was any 
wyte of this upon any one belonging to me. 

And wheij the Lilliesleaf carriage came to the door, all so 
grand and well-appointed, I had a tremble in my own spirit 
when I went into it, and could not but lift up my voice, cry- 
ing to the Lord to make the evil pass away, and to bring 
down no judgment. Rhoda sat by my side very silent, pon- 
dering in her own mind, but making no word about what 
she had seen ; and Jenny, that was not half recovered yet 
from her hurry, leaned in at the door, and craved to ken of 
me what she was to do concerning the poor folk. So I telled 
her I had left word with. Nelly Bisset and the other woman, 
and, most like, would come down with Mary, my niece, to 
see to the perishing family again myself; and sa we drove 
away. It was a very bonnie winter afternoon, sunny, and 
frosty, and clear, with a good hard road under the horses' 

9* 
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feet, and a pleasant country lying bright on every side, till 
you came to the hills, brown and gray as they were with 
their whins and heather, with flying shadows lighting upon 
them every moment, and sailing along the level fields till 
the sunshine drove them away. Rhoda had never seen the 
like of this moorland country ; she was aye asking what this 
place was, and what was the name of that. For myself, I 
scarce could find pleasure even in the thought that every 
step brought me nearer my niece Mary, and all her bonnie 
bairns ; for truly, I could not get that distressed family, and 
the wan looks of the poor folk out of my head, but whatever 
I looked upon, could see nothing but the cauld fire-sides and 
waesome faces about Cruive End. 

When we came to Lilliesleaf, truly, there was such a 
tumult of welcome, that I could not but be moved by it. 
The bairns were just out of their wits with joy ; and little 
Maggie, poor thing ! being little used to other bairns, was 
mostly abashed among them, and came back, clinging close 
to me, till little Mary and Susie won upon her, with their 
bits of faces, and she took their hands, and let them take 
her away. Mary, my niece, was looking by-ordinary bon- 
nie, but, someway, no just like herself, either, hieing' thinner 
than her wont, and whiles, for a moment, when no person 
was looking at her, getting a wearied look upon her pleas- 
ant face. Mr. Allan we did not see, nor old Mrs. Elphin- 
stone either, the which I was very blythe of; but after we 
had rested awhile in Mary's parlor, with all the bairns about 
us, were taken up the stair to our rooms, to make ourselves 
right before the dinner. Truly, the sough of the rejoicing 
that we carried with us — for the whole of the bairns were 
following after, bringing Maggie among them to their own 
quarters — would have moved to good-pleasure a sorer 
heart than mine ; and when she had settled Rhoda in her 
chamber which was next to mine, my dear bairn Mary 
came to my door, and shut it after her, and we had close 
converse together for a space, her and me. 
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It was little will of mine to vex her, seeing she had plenty 
cares of her own, poor bairn ! so truly, I said not a word 
that day about my morning's trouble, but sat still, and 
hearkened to her what she had to say to me. 

** Are you tired, Aunt Margaret ? n said Mary, " for we 
have a dinner-party to-day, and I hope they will not weary 
you ; and then, after that, I expect a little time to rest" 

" And all is well, Mary ? " said I — for truly, I kent not 
what to say. 

M Surely, aunt, all is well," said Mary. " I am fatigued 
and worried — sometimes only out of strength — sometimes 
out of patience, which is worse ; but you will see that soon 
enough. Oh ! and you have not seen Mr. Bernard. I ex- 
pect to have trouble enough with him to-night — he is so 
easily offended. And Grace's sister is pretty, and looks 
clever, aunt ; I am very glad to see her have so good a face. 
Will you try your power upon Mr. Bernard, and tame him 
too? for this Miss Rhoda was wild enough at first, I sup- 
pose, if Grace told true ? " 

u She is a very uncommon bairn," said I; "but truly, I 
will take no charge of the young lad, Mary, my dear. The 
like of him is out of my way ; though I would not say but 
I have a dawning of vanity in my own mind concerning 
Rhoda, seeing she has come to be a very good bairn, though 
out of the ordinary way." 

Now, before I was done speaking, I saw well Mary's 
thoughts had wandered from me, and she said in a quick 
way : " Aunt, my father and mother will not be here to- 
night." 

" Well, my bairn," said I, " they are pld folk, even like 
myself, and were ever little minding about festivities. I 
marvel not at that." 

" My mother thinks I am going too far — my mother is 
not pleased with me," said Mary ; " and I am sadly wearied 
myself. Well, but I can tell you all about that another 
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time. Now it is time to dress. I have scarcely half an 
hour to speak to you, Aunt Margaret, till all this host of 
strangers are in the house ; but, aunt, listen," and the bairn's 
eyes sparkled, though they had been grave enough for the 
last little while, " I believe, in his heart, Allan is as tired of 
them as me." 

I could not but smile likewise, when I saw the smile upon 
my Mary's face ; truly, it was like a bairn's innocent mis- 
chief, for all the weighty purpose that was hidden in it. 
" But, Mary," said I, " is it no a great expense ? " And 
Mary looked graver than I had seen her Jook since I came. 

44 Aunt," said Mary, speaking low, and bending forward 
close tome, " they think little of their treasures or their jew- 
els, that are fighting for their life." 

And, saying that, she left me by myself. Wherefore was 
my bairn fighting for life ? I had my doubts in my own 
mind, though I said not a word ; for, truly, if she was wast- 
ing her bairns' providing, all for the sake of their father, 
it might be she was but doing evil, for a good that never 
would come. 

I dressed myself in a very particular way that night ; no 
that I desired to look aught different from what it became 
an aged gentlewoman in the end of her days to. be, but for 
Mary's credit, that nobody might look down upon her friends, 
or think our kindred misbecoming to be allied to Lilliesleaf. 
Also, I am free to say, I was fairly stricken silent at the 
sight of Rhoda, who came in to me, when she was dressed, 
looking like another bairn altogether; so shining and so 
bonnie as she was, and in grand spirits, and very full about 
the great party, as it was natural for a young thing like her 
to be. 

Many folk were gathered in the grand rooms at Lillies- 
leaf, when we went down the stairs, and kenning all the 
furnishing well, 1 saw that many new things had come here, 
and the place had a grander look than it used to have and 
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everything was on a greater scale. Then, the dinner itself 
was beautiful to see, and the silver things and the flowers, 
and the lights, dazzled my e'en ; and, truly, I kent not what 
to think, as I looked round about, and saw how grand the 
whole room was. It was like a feast at a prince's house, 
and no the dwelling-place of a Scottish laird and country 
gentleman, and when I thought upon Cruive End, and yon 
miserable house, I was sick at my very heart. 

But, truly, that night, if I was surprised at one thing 
more than another, it was Rhoda. The kind of converse 
that was strange to me, was natural to the folk here ; and 
the bairn did not refuse to bring out her grand music after 
a space, when she had been tempted to help some other 
young thing with her voice, and the stranger folk had heard 
it what a grand voice it was. Mr. Allan was very much 
taken up with her. He was very good at entertaining folk 
himself, and very happy and pleased he looked ; and I saw 
no reason to think he was tited of this manner of life, as 
Mary said he was. All this time I sat apart troubled in 
my spirit ; for I could not get my morning's work out of 
my head, and very glad I was that I had never mentioned 
it to Mary, seeing it would have given her also a sore 
heart. 

But when Rhoda had done with her singing, and many 
folk round about her, and me turning round to keep my 
eye upon her, being like my own bairn, and a constant 
charge to me — truly, I scarce could refrain from rising up 
from my chain and stopping her speech when I heard what 
she was saying. She was speaking to Mr. Allan himself — 
the thoughtless bairn ! 

"We were at such a miserable place this morning. I 
wonder if there are such things everywhere, and we do not 
know them — do you think there are ? " said Rhoda. " A 
hungry, dreadful looking man, sitting by the tire — but 
there was no fire — and a miserable poor woman with a 
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baby, and such poor starved children. I don't understand 
all their Scotch — but it was because the man had no work 
to do ; and it was you who should have given him work, he 
thought, Mr. Elphinstone. Of course, it would not be right 
and you ought not to care for him ; but I think if I had 
been the man, and starving, I should, have tried to shoot 
you. I know I should 1 — I never would have sat quietly 
yonder, over the grate, when there was no fire. It was 
such misery 1" 

Mr. Allan stood like a man turned to stone, looking at 
her ; but with a face burning red, and such a color as I never 
saw. I could scarce move or say a word myself, and the folk 
beside me were but little better for the time — the thought- 
less bairn 1 



CHAPTER XXXm. 

" Well, it is quite true," said Rhoda. " I would have done 
it. When papa used to leave me by myself, and when I was 
neglected and nobody attended to me, I was quite fit to kill 
any of them — I am sure I was ; and I used to wish to do it, 
too. If I had been that man, and thought it. was Mr. Elphin- 
stone's fault, I would not have cared, though they killed me 
the next moment. I know I would have killed him — and it 
is quite true." 

" But, dear me, my bairn," said I, " was that right,* think 
you ? If it was a savage, there might be a kind of justice 
in it ; but it was an awful thing to say." 

" I cannot help that — but I know it was true," said Rhoda, 
" and I never said he should have done it, only that I would. 
And I am a kind of savage, I suppose. When I was left by 
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myself long ago, I used to wish with all my heart to do some 
harm to papa or somebody. Well, it was only fair ; for I am 
sure they never ought to have neglected a poor little thing 
like me." 

And with that, this wilful bairn went away from me into 
her own chamber, leaving me so sore discomposed that I had 
not a word to say. For the like of that from a bairn in my 
charge was terrible to hear, in especial from one that had 
been in a Christian house, and heard the Word, and might 
have learned better. Truly, I never was in such a sore 
straight all my days. 

And the next morning early, before I was ready to go 
down the stair, Mary came to me ; and it was my thought 
that her eyes were red, as if, even at this hour in the morn- 
ing, she had been weeping tears. 

" Tell me about this dreadful story, aunt," she said, in a 
troubled voice to me. " What did the girl see ? Were 
you with her ? Was it at Cruive End, Aunt Margaret ? 
For I never knew the mill had ceased to work till last 
night" 

So I told her my tale ; and truly a heavy story it was to 
Mary, as well as to me. 

" Allan is dreadfully disturbed, aunt," she said, scarce 
able to keep the tears within her e'en ; " and it is not very 
kind of him either. He blames me — everybody blames 
me. The increased expense has embarrassed him already, 
he says. And oh ! Aunt Margaret, it is very hard to know 
what to do. If this is the issue of my experiment already, I 
dare hardly try to go on under such penalties. And what 
must everybody think of us ? — how heartless — how cruel 1 
It is very terrible — and then nobody but myself sees my 
true purpose, aunt" 

" My dear, no person in the country-side blames you" said 
I, not knowing what to say. 

" If Allan is blamed, I am blamed too — and worse than 
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in my own person," said Mary. " But if I stop now, I shall 
only have done harm. Aunt, I tell you plainly, I want to 
show Allan the pure, unmitigated ruin which he and I could 
accomplish if we tried, and which he would accomplish if I 
left him to himself, quite as surely, if not so soon. I want 
to bring him to the brink of it, while yet there is time to go 
back and be saved. It is a desperate game ; and I would 
conquer, aunt. But it is frightful to buy deliverance for 
ourself at the cost of misery to other people ; and I shudder 
when I think of what that strange girl said. I may be help- 
ing to lay up vengeance and enmity against Allan, while I 
think I am only pursuing my own purpose to convince him. 
"What can I do ? " 

" My dear," said I, " they tell me that many folk would be 
blythe to buy it, if he would but sell the mill." 

But Mary shook her head, and said she was very feared 
he could not ; and with that she thought she heard him cry- 
ing upon her, and hastened away. 

Now, truly, it was to me as if I had brought mischief into 
the house; for neither Mr. Allan nor even Mary herself, 
could forbear being distant to Rhoda, and every moment I 
was feared lest she should rise from the table in anger, and 
flee to her chamber after her old fashion ; but this perverse 
bairn was never to be depended upon for anything she would 
do. She took not the smallest note of any slight to herself, 
but was far more concerned with the young stranger gentle- 
man, Mr. Bernard, than with any other person at the table. 
This was a very grand-looking lad, with black hair and blue 
e'en, and a kind of delicate face, being pale and thinner than 
was good for him, and no like the well- colored country folk. 
But he had not pleasant ways ; that is, no to me, that was 
little acquaint with him, though the minister and Mary, my 
sister, had come to like him well. He sat very silent, like 
taking notes of other folk, and but seldom spoke himself, and 
when he did speak, it was just to cause you to perceive that 
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he bad minded some innocent word yon said, and was bring- 
ing it up again to make a smile at you, and that was far from 
pleasant to me. Mr. Allan was not very kindly even to me, 
all that time of the breakfast, but was disturbed and busy in 
his own mind, as I could well see ; and Mary could but ill 
keep up the converse, though she tried what she could, but 
was aye falling into a sudden quietness, her mind, as I 
saw very well, being full of thought upon her own con- 
cerns. 

Now Rhoda had been keeping her e'en upon Mr. Ber- 
nard all the morning — whiles changing color a little — and 
truly, I doubt not he also lookit at her, though there was 
nothing said. At lart, she spoke to him in her quick way, 
so as that everybody at the table looked up at her for the 
moment. 

" Were you ever abroad ? " said she, and looked in his 
face. 

To the which the young gentleman in a kind of ungra- 
cious way, and with a scorn of the question, answered just 
" Yes," and not a word more. 

" That is not what I mean ; I mean were you ever at " — 
(but truly I mind not the name of the place), said Rhoda, 
" have you a brother there ? He is like you, but different, 
and papa knows him very well. Is he your brother ? I 
think he is." 

" I suppose it must be so/' said the gentleman, in a kind 
of unwilling way, " I have a brother there ; but I respect 
the distinction he has acquired, and never claim him. He is 
quite a great man, is he not, this brother of mine ? " 

" I do not like him now myself," said Rhoda, kenning wery 
well what this meant, though it was a riddle to me, " but I 
once used to like him very well, and thought him very hand- 
some too." 

" Happy fellow ! then he was once a greater person than I 
took him for," said Mr. Bernard, in his scornful way. 
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" But I dislike him very much now/' said Rhoda, with a 
flush upon her face. Truly, I could not say a word, for I 
was struck with wonder ; and such converse between two 
young things was more than I had ever heard all my days 
before. 

Mr. Bernard gave a smile but said nothing. I was not 
pleased with this lad ; truly, whatever the other one might 
be, it behooves brother to stand up for brother, which was 
far from being his way as it was easy to see. 

" Can you sing like your brother ? " said Rhoda again. 

" I am happy to say I can do nothing like my brother," 
said the young gentleman, with a gathering upon his brow, 
that far belied his smile, and making her a bow, u he is much 
too splendid an example for me." 

" Oh, yes ! but you .can, though," said Rhoda, " you walk 
'like him exactly, and that sneer is just like him*; but his 
voice is not so good as yours. Will you sing with me ? " 

The lad was taken by surprise ; when she said " that 
sneer," he looked up in a marvellous wrathful way; but 
anger or smile, it was the same thing to Rhoda, and so she 
went on to ask him her question. She was not to call for- 
ward either, this outre bairn ; it had just been the way of 
her up-bringing, as I suppose. 

Mr. Allan cheered up at this, seeing it was a divert to 
hear their converse. " Yes, Bernard will sing with you ; I 
answer for him," said Mr. Allan, " too great a temptation, by 
far, to be resisted. I should sing with you, myself, if I had 
the smallest amount of voice, Miss Rhoda ; but you would 
have nothing to say to me." 

u ^o, not if you had a bad voice," said Rhoda, in her 
thoughtless way. " Is your brother coming home ? Do you 
know about him ? — Where is he now ? " She ran on, 
turning to the young gentleman again ; and he, for his part, 
drew away from the talk, and held his head high, and made 
a kind of scornful, proud answer, that he did not ken. 
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"Do you sing a great deal, yourself? — Are you very 
fond of music ? " said Mary, turning to Rhoda, whom she 
had spoken but little to this morning; "you will think us 
all heathens here in the country ; and Grace, I suppose, is 
not much better than I. It would be a great change for you, 
when you went to Oakenshaw." 

" It was frightful, at first," said Rhoda, in a very serious 
way. " I hated them all — I thought they were constantly 
injuring me, and plotting against me. I used to shut myself 
up in my own room, and be so unsociable. Sometimes, I 
enjoyed being miserable, when I was with papa — but it 
was very different in that great, great house. I was very 
near killing myself, one time ; but I thought they would be 
quite glad to get rid of me — so I did not do it. Did you 
ever make up your mind to kill yourself ? " said this wild 
bairn — and she turned quick to Mr. Bernard again. 

The young lad's face grew first white, and then red — 
truly, such questions were hard to answer especially being 
made in the face of a whole company, and everybody's e'en 
turned upon him. 

" I am afraid your thoughts are very warlike for a young 
lady," said Mr. Allan, with a smile that was not of pleasure. 
" Killing one's self, and shooting other people, are not the 
most agreeable pastimes in the world ; and I suppose Mr. 
Bernard agrees with me." 

"It depends entirely upon the subject," said the young 
man with a kind of haughty mirthfulness ; u there are some 
people, I confess, whom I should feel a strong theoretical 
satisfaction in shooting down." 

" One never is quite miserable, if one is doing anything," 
said Rhoda, with her serious face ; " that was what made me 
think of killing myself — for it was always something to be 
busy about ; and then, to think what everybody would say 
— how shocked they would have been at Oakenshaw — 
there would be good fun in that ; for they would think the 
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house was disgraced and haunted, and all sorts of things. I 
was very bad there at first — but it is a great deal better 
now; — and it is a very pretty place, and no very poor 
people, that I could see. Did you ever see anybody starv- 
ing ? — It looks frightful. I never saw it till yesterday." 

" So, aunt, they were taking their satisfaction in cursing 
me," said Mr. Allan, turning quick round. " Gould 1 invent 
work for them, did the fools think ? — But, of course, all 
their improvidence and misfortune gets saddled upon me." 

" Whisht, Mr. Allan ! " said I ; " they have their ain bur- 
den, these poor folk. I would not lightHe what they have to 
bear. And truly, it makes it not a bit the lighter, if you say 
it was all their own blame." 

" No — that is true enough," said Mr. Allan, slow, in a 
meaning way — truly, his own misfortunes were all of his 
own bringing; but when I said the words, I minded not 
that. 

So, he said nothing more at that time, but rode out, when 
the breakfast was done. It was my thought that he was 
away to Cruive End ; but Mary whispered me no, and bade 
me be ready to go with her in the carriage. Mr. "Allan was 
galloping, as fast as he could go, in another airt 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 

It would be nothing but pain to me, and little pleasure to 
other folk, if I were telling what Mary and me saw that day, 
when we went to Cruive End ; truly, there were sore dis- 
tress and trouble in the place ; we went from house to house, 
hearing pitiful stories, and doing all that could be done to 
help the same ; and syne with heavy hearts, though we had 
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taken comfort to many a fireside that day, we turned to go 
home*. 

When we were upon the road, Mr. Allan came up to us 
riding fast, and whenever he saw who it was, he threw his 
horse's bridle to his man that was with him, and came in 
beside us. There was a gloom and a cloud upon his brow, 
and he was not like himself; and, truly, I was grieving at 
being here, no desiring in any measure to put myself be- 
tween the two, or prevent their own cracks. So I sat far 
back in my corner, and said not a word, and was very 
anxious in my own mind to win hame. 

" Well ! " he said, after a space of silence, " not a word, 
ladies, not a word ; is this how you return from your errand 
of charity ? For I suppose, of course, that you have been 
at Cruive End ? " 

" Yes, Allan," said Mary, in a kind of faltering way, " we 
have been at Cruive End," 

'* Very well ; is that all you have to say ? Pray do not 
look so tragical," said Mr. Allan, in an impatient way, 
"have you been hearing so very elaborate an anathema, 
Mary ? Or has some stout fellow declared his adhesion to 
the sentiments of Aunt Margaret's young lady ? Come, do 
Hot tantalize me ; am I to be shot without benefit of clergy ? 
Or what is to happen to the unhappy proprietor of Cruive 
End?" 

" Oh, Allan, don't be angry, 'and don't jest so bitterly," 
said Mary, " there is a great deal of distress, and many com- 
plaints and grumblings — but neither anathemas, nor any- 
thing else; and we have done what we could to relieve 
them to-day." 

" So, I am the ogre, and my wife is the good angel," said 
Mr. Allan. u Well, Mary, never mind, I don't grudge their 
good opinion of you — you deserve a hundred times more 
than that, Heaven knows ! — but I have been about some 
business, while you have been doing your charities, and 
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Leslie thinks be will have little difficulty in finding a pur- 
chaser for the mill. I cannot for my life see why I should 
have any objection to sell it/' said Mr. Allan, " it has been 
nothing but trouble and expense from the beginning, and 
I was not made for a manufacturer. Eh, Mary ? what do 
you say ? " 

" Will you sell it, Allan ? I could thank you for that, as 
much as if it was a favor done to me," said Mary, in an 
eager manner, holding out her hand to him. So, first he 
blushed and frowned, and syne his old smile came glinting 
out again, out behind the cloud ; and he took her bit hand, 
and grippit it fast, and kissed it, and then with a mirthful 
motion threw it away. 

" That is all right, then/' said Mr. Allan, " and our sub- 
jects will have a chance of work and wages under a new 
king; and do you know, we shall be quite rich/' he said, 
with a kind of laugh again, " and have something in hand to 
pay for all your extravagances, you fashionable lady. What 
do you think, Aunt Margaret ? Did you believe Mary had 
so much spirit ? The Castle has no chance against our hum- 
drum Lilliesleaf now." 

" Truly, Mr. Allan," said I, " it was a very grand festivity 
last night." 

" Yes," said Mr. Allan ; and then he made a long stop, as 
if the thought of it was scarce so pleasant as it might have 
been ; " we are to have no more of them, eh — Mary ? till 
we go away. Now, what do you say? is not this Cruive 
End affair reason enough for relinquishing London ? I 
think so, upon my word, and I am sure Aunt Margaret will 
second me. It would certainly be too much for you, Mary, 
not to speak of the expenses. What do you say ? " 

" I will give it up joyfully, Allan," Mary cried ; but I 
reckon kenning its changes better than me, she saw some 
other meaning in his face, so her voice grew quieter, and the 
joy went out of her tone. 
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" If you still wish to go, I will still wish to go with you, 
Allan," she said. " To tell the truth, it is not so pleasant a 
prospect to me to be left at Lilliesleaf alone/' 

44 Alone, when you have the children," said Mr. Allan, 
who was angered in a degree, but carried it off with a laugh. 
u Of course, go I must, and if you will, I have nothing to say. 
Am I not a happy man, aunt," he said, turning to me, with 
his smile of displeasure upon his face — " though we have 
been married ten years, my wife cannot make up her mind, 
for as many weeks, to part with me, and prefers me out and 
out to all the bairns. What other husband could say as 
much as I can say ? n 

Mary's lip trembled, and her eyes filled full, and her face 
grew pale. I saw there was something on her very lip to 
say to him ; but the bairn had learned to command herself, 
and never said a word, nor shed a tear. My poor bairn ! 
Well blessed in • the world as she was — and Mr. Allan in 
truth very fond about her, and her bonnie family that it was 
a pleasure to me — there was aye still an hour, now and 
then, when Mary set her bare foot on the thorns, and felt 
the sore prick of this mortal lot 

But Mr. Allan had gotten back his good cheer before we 
came to Lilliesleaf, which was a comfort to me, and more 
than a comfort to Mary. Rhoda and Mr. Bernard were 
battling at one another when we went in — no arguing, or 
anything after that fashipn, but even down rude to one an- 
other, like ill-brought up and un mannered bairns ; and all the 
little things being in the room with them, I was the more ill- 
pleased, seeing it was a very bad example to the like of 
Cosmo and Claud, and also to Maggie and Mary, who were 
old enough to take note. Cosmo keepit aye his place by 
Mr. Bernard's side, which truly, after a time, gave me a 
kindness for the lad ; for if there had not been good in him, 
Cosmo would not have likit him so well. 

Now I could not tell for the first minute what it was that 
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Claud had gotten in his hand ; and what should it be as I 
saw at last, but a lump of clay that he was howking at with 
his fingers, and looking at something that Susie held. The 
two were sitting upon the floor, all by themselves, and away 
from the rest ; and when I went near-hand, I saw it was one 
of Maggie's stucco images that Rhoda had made, and poor 
Susie was holding it high up in her hand, and Claud doing 
his endeavor to make another one, and Maggie aye coming 
every little while, to tell him how to do ; truly it was a divert 
to note the ways of these bairns. 

" It was because Claud broke Maggie's one, Aunt Mar- 
garet," said little Mary, whispering in to me. " It's in two 
pieces, for all Susie holds it so steady, and they're trying to 
make another ; but Claud shouldna get leave to break every- 
thing, aunt." 

"He'll make this one bonnier," said little Susie; "and 
Maggie says she'll like it better, and Miss Rhoda will never 
be angry. But, oh ! my arm's sair ! May I sit upon a chair 
Claud ? " 

" Wait a wee — wait a wee," said Claud ; and the callant 
was so taken up, that he never had time to say a word more. 
So I lifted Susie upon my own knee, and helped her, for she 
was a very good little bairn. 

And in a while after that, Mrs. Elphinstone came in, and 
Mr. Allan drew in her chair to the fireside, and Mary sorted 
her pillows, and every one sought who should be kindest to 
her ; and Rhoda never took her e'en off the old lady the 
whole time. She was more failed than she bad been, and I 
think, in my own mind, a thought more gentle, and no so 
fault-finding as she was in the spring of the year — which I 
was very blythe to see. She called upon me to come and sit 
by her, the which I had to do, putting Susie off my knee. 
And pleased I was to see Mr. Allan take his bonnie little 
bairn upon his knee, straightway, and to hear him soon as 
busy about Claud's little image, as if he had been but a cal- 
lant himself. 
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> " And so the young lady is Mrs. Claud Maitland's sister ? " 

said Mrs. Elphinstone, speaking loud out, so that Rhoda 
could easy hear, being very quick of the uptake forbye. 
" She sings very well. I heard her last night So, that is 
Charles Maitland's daughter ? — Yes, a great deal more like 
fgm, Miss Maitland, than your charge ever was. Grace had 
no style. And pray what sort of a girl is this one ? — a very 
good voice — yes, I heard it last night." 

" She is a good bairn, too," said I, in a brief way, seeing 
I saw Rhoda's e'en shining upon my face. 

" It's a very good thing he has only daughters. Girls, if 
they are good-looking, have always a chance of marrying 
well," said Mrs. Elphinstone ; " but such a man's sons have 
very little favor to look for, Miss Maitland. There is that 
poor boy, there — well, by the by, now I think of it, they 
had better not be much together. At their age, people are 
always doing imprudent things. You had better send her to 
the piano, and ask him to do something. Mary ! — where is 
Mary ? — but she has no management Miss Maitland, you 
$tad better do it yourself." 

" Whisht ! " said I, close to her ear ; " the bairns are close 
at our side, Mrs. Elphinstone, and they will hear." 

As truly, by her re4 cheeks, and her proud eye, I kent 
very well Rhoda did hear. But then, the best thing I could 
do, was to divert the old lady to another thing, which I tried 
my best for — and hard trying I had to keep her off from 
speaking of Cruive End, the which her maid, a gossiping 
body, had been telling her about. She would not let me 
go from her the whole night, which, truly, was a bondage 
to me. 

But. I had pleasure to make amends ; for, when I saw Mr. 
Allan in the gloaming time, paring apples and oranges, and 
parting sweeties among the bairns, and every one clustered 
around him, which to be nearest, and heard him say to Mary, 
with a smile, " Well, now, is this not better than a crowd 

10 
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of strangers ? " I began to believe, in my heart, that he 
was getting wearied of his vanities, and that my Mary was 
right — which was a thought of great comfort to me, and 
made me amends for being sore troubled in the morning, 
and much fatigued in my own spirit, with Mrs. Elphin- 
stone's converse this night. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

Upon the next day, we were trysted to go to the Manse, 
where we went, Rhoda, and the bairns, and me, going early, 
and Mary and Mr. Allan coming later in the day. But tru- 
ly, it would be but a putting-off of time, to tell all that passed 
between Mary, my sister, and me, or how she was feared, 
in her own mind, about Mary, and perturbed with think- 
ing upon the way she had gotten into, and the siller that 
had to be spent, and the extravagant ways that were about 
Lilliesleaf. Also, she had heard all about Cruive End — lor 
a report travels far and soon, in a country-place — and that 
grieved her the more. Also, my brother the minister, took 
me in, my lane, into his study. Now, truly, he was a wise 
man, my brother Claud ; and as he came on in years, he 
had learned that lore, that we are all so slow to learn. He 
judged no man without cause ; and, being of a godly spirit, 
himself, as ever man was, he was ever ready to think the 
best that could be thought of the dealings of other folk* 
And glad was I to see that he considered Mary as being a 
married wife, and kenning her ain ways besj;, and had con- 
fidence in her, as one brought up in a godly house, that she 
would not go astray. 

" I do not share her mother's fears, Margaret," said my 
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brother to me; u though I would, if I had not great confi- 
dence in both of them. But they are very extravagant ; 
and they will be obliged to come to a pause, sooner or later. 
A country gentleman cannot live after this fashion. Does 
Mary understand her position, do you think? — Does she 
see what must be the end?" 

a If s my thought, she never takes her e'en off that, Claud," 
said 1 ; " and travels towards it, considering well what it 
must be." 

" Then I am quite satisfied," said my brother to me ; 
and we said not another word upon that matter till the 
end came. 

Now, Mr. Bernard came also to the Manse, that day, 
sooner than Mary and Mr. Allan ; and truly, being, in a 
manner, like to one another, Rboda and him, they aye drew 
together, which I marvelled not to see ; — the thoughts and 
the ways of these young folks were different thoughts and 
ways from ours, that had kent a very diverse upbringing 
in the ways of this life ; and though they were ever seek- 
ing each other's company, you would have mostly thought 
they had a pure ill-will at one another, from the way they 
spoke. 

"You always speak of my brother — is it because you 
know I don't like it ? " said be, that afternoon, in a pettish 
way. 

" "Why do you not like it ? You ought to be pleased, for 
he is your brother. If I had a brother, I should be glad to 
hear of him always," said she. 

" Should you ? " said Mr. Bernard, with a scornful glance 
of the eye, " and in the mean time you attribute your own 
amiability to me; but I am not very amiable. You have 
made one mistake, you see." 

" I never thought you were amiable," said Rhoda, ** you 
do not look like it You look as if you hated .people that 
were better off than you. When any one is kind to you, 
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you could almost kill them. You think it a piece of pre- 
sumption to be kind, and consider your feelings. You would 
rather everybody was rude, and then you could be rude 
back again, and be equal to them. I know how it feels my- 
self; it is the hardest thing in the world to submit when 
people are kind to you." 

" How should you know all this ? You are not a gover- 
ness, are you ? " said Mr. Bernard ; and instead of being 
ill-pleased with her speech, truly, they looked to me bet- 
ter friends after it, though it made his brow burn all the 
time. 

" No, I am not a governess ; but I don't belong to any- 
body," said Rhoda, for the moment with a heavy tone. " I 
am like you — but better than you," she cried an instant 
after, with her wild saucy glance at him, though she had 
grace enough to get a red color upon her cheek, " for I am 
a girl, and may marry well, as that old lady at Lilliesleaf 
says — but you don't know what is to become of you," 

" What should become of me ? Let me hear the most 
likely conclusion," said the young man, reddening up to his 
very brow. " When you have accomplished your desirable 
fate, and are well married — come, a contrast to such supreme 
happiness — what will become of me ? " 

" What can a tutor be ? " said Rhoda, in her wild way — 
" you will become a school-master, I suppose, and have boys 
to live with you, and teach them Latin, and take care of 
them ; that will be your fate." 

" Shall it ? " said the lad, with a spark in his eye, and 
turning to her as if he defied her, u we shall see ! " 

" And I will recommend everybody to send their boys to 
you, and say how mild, and how patient, and how amiable 
you are ; and you will carve the roast mutton, and divide 
the pudding, and the boys will draw caricatures of you. 
What fun it will be ! " said Rhoda, clapping her hands. 

Now this lad was a very fine-looking lad, as I have said, and 
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had a grand manner *mih him, and truly, was like such a 
one as an innocent bairn might have thought to be fit for 
the highest place — as even thought myself in my own 
fancy, and marvelled much to see the like of him here. 
His brow grew redder and redder as Rhoda made her wild 
story, and I was vexed for him, kenning himself reduced 
and humbled, and having but small prospect maybe before 
him, and could not but think it was grievous for the poor 
lad to be made a mock of by this wild bairn. So I spoke 
to him myself, the bairns being all away out of the room 
with my Bister, Mary, and only me sitting by the window 
with a bdok, while the two were holding this converse no 
far off from me. 

" You are not to heed what she says, Mr. Bernard," said 
I, " she means no harm ; but also she takes no considera- 
tion, and ever is a wild bairn." 

" What ? " he said, looking fierce round at me. Now if 
there is one word I like worse than another, it is that sharp 
** what ? " when folk do not hear what you say. We ever 
learned to say "Ma'am," or " Sir," in my -young days; but 
truly, if it be out of fashion to be as polite as that, folk might 
still find something better to say; and the fierce look the 
callant gave — it set him very ill, or any like him, to give 
a jealous look at me — and when I answered him not in a 
moment, he even turned round from me again, and began 
with Rhoda once more; for there is very little reverence 
now for auld folk, in the manners of bairns, the which is 
an unseemly thing to see. 

" Now the other side of the picture," said the young man, 
u the extreme felicity of a good match ; do not deny me 
the companion sketch, and let it be as like nature as the 
first of the series — come, the other side ! " 

But Rhoda was learning wit, and kent better ; besides 
for all so wild as she was, she was aye a woman-bairn, and 
had, doubtless, her ain thought of the future, and would not 
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bring it down into words ; so she rage up quick from 
seat and came to me. 

" I can be rude to him, because \ am like himself," said 
Rhoda ; "lama dependant too, and people are kind to me, 
or are careless of me as they like — except such good people 
as you," said the bairn, putting her arms round me in a 
quick way she had, which ever was a sore discomposure to 
me, being used to nothing of the kind, u for you are a very 
good, old lady, and I love you — and now, I will not speak 
to Mr. Elphinstone'8 tutor any more." 

And with a wicked glance at him she went away ; truly, 
I kent not before what a torment this bairn would be to 
whoever got her. She was a good bairn, but would be a 
very sore handful for some decent man. 

Yet the lad was not angered, though well I kent he would 
have been like a daft person, if any other had called him 
such a name. Truly, he was Mr. Elphinstone's tutor — 
that, and nothing more — but whiles the worst ill you can 
do, is just to call a thing by its right name; though, for my 
own part, I see no good reason wherefore it should be so. 

But I saw well I was no company for the lad when Rhoda 
went away, and it is no to be supposed he took any pains to 
give me another thought — and, by and by, he also went 
forth, and where I was sitting at the window I could see 
him pacing up and down the Manse garden, knitting his 
brow, and busy in his own thoughts. Truly, I could not 
help but ware a thought upon him myself. Here he was, 
a young man, well-learned, well-born, and with pride enough 
for a crowned head ; his head was furnished full, I make no 
doubt, but he had little use of his hands, and was penniless, 
and behooved to be aye a gentleman, and would not bail 
his bonnet to any noble in the land. Also, he was not one 
of your grand men that will rise to their natural place, 
wheresoever they be when they begin, but was more weakly 
in his spirit, and had an eye to see a slight very keen, and 
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was sore troubled with that malady that folk call " sensitive- 
ness " in these days ; and what was to become of the lad ? 
At that time, Robert London, of Fairliewell, a decent young 
lad of the parish, come of a good stock, and now settled in 
a small farm, came in at the Manse gate. We had been 
speaking of this lad and his family, the minister and me, so 
I kent his errand ; for he was soon to be married upon a 
very discreet young woman, the next farm to his father, and 
had, doubtless, come to tell the minister the day. He had 
been a very big lad all his days, and was now as well- 
favored a young man as you could desire to see — strong 
and tall, with fair hair, all browned with the sun, and merry 
blue e*en, and a healthful color upon his cheek. In he 
cam^pmanful but shamefaced, a lad that had nothing 
doubtful in his lot, but kent that he behooved to eat his 
bread in the sweat of his brow, and all the days of his life 
to labor with his own hands; and across the path, that 
sounded under Robert's heavy foot, passed the poor young 
gentleman, of the like years as himself, and one that Rob- 
ert would make his courtesy to, and respect for a grand 
scholar, and a greater man than himself. Woes me ! and 
I would not say but Mr. Bernard thought the fine lad a 
clown and a rustic as he went past. Truly, I could not but 
marvel within myself at the difference ; for the odds was 
all in the favor of the young farmer, and it was scarce pos- 
sible to judge aright how much more gifted by Providence 
was he ; and what could Mr. Bernard do ? Truly, to be a 
schoolmaster as Rhoda, in her mischief, said, though it was 
sore unlike the grand look of that young man, was maybe 
a better independence than he could look to — and I had 
no satisfaction in my thoughts, but the poor notion that 
maybe some friend of his, might leave him siller ; for he 
was not one to win fortune, at his ain hand, nor yet to be 
content without it — and to look upon the like of this lad 
was a new thing to me. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 

Now, truly, I need not tell oyer in its right order every- 
thing that came to pass the time we were at Lillieslesi. 
The family was mostly quiet after that, and had but few 
visitors, and Mr. Allan, being much at home, was aye very 
content and in good spirits. Mary was far flightier, and less 
at her ease, poor bairn, being troubled at the thought of 
leaving the bairns, and troubled to ken if she did quite right 
to go, and vexed with folk blaming, that should have en- 
couraged her ; also, having always in her ear the fret and 
reflections of her good mother, who was never done^pding 
fault with her for the thought of going to London ; truly, 
for all that was come and gone, I did not just approve of it 
myself. 

u When I was a young wife, Miss Maitland," said old 
Mrs. Elpbinstone to me, one day, when I was walking by 
the side of the chair, and her man was wheeling her down 
the road — for when she went out in this manner to get the 
air, she ever would have me with her, whether I was pleased 
or not " When I was a young wife/' said she, " and the 
late Mr. Elpbinstone was not much given to economy, as I 
have reason to know, I denied myself everything for my 
boy's sake. I never countenanced my husband's extrava- 
gance; when he would not listen to my remonstrances, I 
withdrew from the contest, and suffered him to ruin himself 
in his own way ; that was my system, Miss Maitland." 

Suffered him to ruin himself, sail} she ? and so he had 
done, at his pleasure, and ruined more than "himself; but, 
truly, that was just the thing that, my bairn Mary had made 
up her mind Mr. Allan should not do*. 

" I considered the subject very fully in those days," said 
Mrs. Elphinstone, "and made up my mind, that if Mr. 
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Elphinstone would not listen to me, at least he should never 
have it in his power to justify his extravagance, by saying 
his wife shared it. Now, Mary will never be able to clear 
herself of blame — a very different position from mine." 

" But, truly, I think if blame was ail, the bairn would 
rather bear it all herself than let an ill word fall on Mr. 
Allan," said I, u and when I was here last, Mrs. Elphin- 
stone, it was thought that you counselled her no to be so 
retired, but to join more with Lilliesleaf in all his pleasures." 

"To be sure — to be sure, in a legitimate way," said 
Mrs. Elphinstone ; " ah ! it was Lady Julia I thought of 
then, as it happened — but that is all over, Miss Maitland 
— there never had been any attraction there, of course, and 
I did not suppose there was ; — but a season in London is a 
very different thing — London " — 

" Was you crying upon me, my lady ? " said Mrs. Elphin- 
stone^ man, who was hard of hearing ; and he turned even 
round, and edged the chair among the whins, and stood still, 
with his hand on his ear, to hear what she had to say. 

44 No. Go on ! " said Mrs. Elphinstone, in her quick way; 
but he took the u Go on " for " John " again, and stirred not, 
more than to put his one hand to his hat, and keep the other 
over his ear. 

" I'm turning deafer every day," said the poor man, " and 
there's an eerie sough among the trees — I can hear that, 
though I canna hear a voice. Am I to turn back, Mem ? 
there's rain in the skies, and we're clean again Malcolm's 
Moss, where there's little shelter — am I to turn hame ? " 

And though Mrs. Elphinstone cried 4( No" till she was 
tired, and I lifted my voice to speak to him myself, either 
he would not hear, or he could not ; and, truly, there was 
a very sore moaning among the firs, and the sweep of the 
blast over the Moss igas far from pleasant to hear ;- and I 
doubt not he kent best, though he should have obeyed what 
his mistress said. 

10* 
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But bo it befell, that we ceased striving with him, and con- 
sented to be led away home — the which I was well pleased 
at for one person — and Mrs. Elphinstone began again. 

" Bhoda Maitland is a strange girl, bat I can understand 
her," said Mrs. Elphinstone. " Now, I never could under- 
stand her sister. Fray, pardon me — I know you were 
much interested in your ward — but I never could make her 
out. There is such a world of sly, secret motives, and ideas 
one knows nothing about, under those quiet looks. I feel it 
a little 'with Mary ; there is no understanding why she does 
a thing. I am always sure she has a dozen motives for it, 
though I do not know one of them ; in fact, I immediately 
recognize the systematic way in which these quiet girls pro- 
ceed. I never have any faith in them, though they get 
credit for so much simplicity and straightforwardness. No, 
I cannot tell what Mary means — I never could." 

u Truly no," thought I, in my own spirit ; though, being 
angered, I said not a word. u Wherefore should the like of 
you ken ? " A worldly mind was like to be a very ill judge 
of my bairns; and I could not but think upon Mrs. Porteous 
and her daughter Matty, at Dourhills, and how they said ill 
of the things they kent nothing about, and thought the cus- 
tom of their ain country-side behooved to be kent and de- 
fended everywhere. But Mrs. Elphinstone, that ought to 
have kent better, was a more unkindly judge than them. 

So we went upon our road in silence; and I could not but 
give aye the other look at the sky, that was darkening and 
closing round about us, like as it was descending upon the 
trees and the fields. Truly, the whole heavens, as far as J 
could see, had gotten a very eerie look ; and the bare boughs 
of the trees shivered in the blast ; and one bit robin went 
flying here and there, in an affrighted manner, as if it were 
seeking shelter where none was*; and now and then, there 
was a great gust among the fallen leaves upon the road, and 
syne a moment of quiet, so still, that you could hear your 
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breath ; and truly, for that time, the trees lookit to me like 
human folk, standing shivering, and cowering their heads 
upon the road, waiting for an enemy, who was, doubtless, 
coming fast upon them, out of the darkness and the cloud. 

Now John, he hastened on, near-hand running, up the 
long avenue of Lilliesleaf ; and Mrs. Elphinstone, she cried 
to me, and bade me hasten likewise, for the rain was com- 
ing on ; and I made what speed I could myself; and before 
we got to the house, there was a flash out of the skies, and 
a long boom, like a big gun, and the rain came down like a 
flood. I helpit John, as well as I could, to put up the hood 
of the chair upon Mrs. Elphinstone ; and I will not say but 
J was feared; for thunder is very fearsome in the winter 
time, seeing it comes so seldom ; and it ever puts an awe 
upon me. 

But in the very midst of it all, I heard a small voice near 
at hand ; and what should I see but the whole band of the 
bairns, cowering under a tree, poor bits of drookit things, 
feared to stay still, and feared to go on, and all clustered 
close to one another. Maggie and Mary, they had a plaid 
wrapped close about them both, over their heads, and had 
been running this way, with their arms about one another, 
and Claud running before, with a hold of an end of it, pull- 
ing them on — and, doubtless, they had been very mirthful, 
till the thunder came, and feared them. Susie was mounted 
up on Cosmo's back, being too young to run fast ; and her 
bit head, with her cloak over it, was looking across the cal- 
lant's shoulder at me ; her blue e'en opened wide with fear, 
and her bit bonnie red lip parted, and her hair wet upon 
her cheeks. Cosmo was taking care of them all, though it 
was scarce like a wise laddie, to halt them under a tree ; but 
the bairns were both tired and feared, and could go no far- 
ther — poor bits of things ! 

Now, John was away, far on before, hurling Mrs. Elphin- 
stone ; and to cry upon that deaf man, was but lost labor. 
And I was scarce young enough to go very fast myself; so, 
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the sole thing I could do, was to take the two bairns within 
the plaid, and put them before me, and guide them along 
the road home ; and to cover Susie's head better over with 
her cloak, and cheer Cosmo to carry her, and send Claud 
away, running as fast as he could, to get one of the men 
about the bouse to help us home — for we were still half a 
mile from Lilliesleaf. So, on we went, as fast as we could, 
me and the bairns — and, though there was little lightning, 
truly the thunder was fearsome, and aye the shivering of the 
trees, and the down-pouring of the rain, and the black sky 
coming closer and closer round, put a great awe upon me, 
and dauntoned the spirit of the little things, all but Cosmo, 
who was not to be feared. And of a truth, with the rain, 
and the eerie soughing blast from the north side, I could see 
nought but the plaid before me, and the two little heads 
under it, that I tried to shield, as well as I could, from the 
storm. The two callants got far before us, as I was very 
blythe to hear, by their crying to me to come on faster — 
but I scarce kent who it was that grippit Maggie and Mary, 
at the first moment, and lifting the bundle of plaiding into 
his arms, with the two bairns safe within, and bade me no to 
be feared, for we are all safe at last — and who was this, 
but Mr. Bernard, that had seized upon Mrs. Elphinstone's 
chair, and came whirling it down the road, to bring us all 
home ? We got safe into it, both the bairns and me ; and 
Mr. Bernard rattled along the road with it, as it never went 
all its days before. Truly, it was a great ease and comfort ; 
and we covered our heads under the hood, and the bairns 
were not well in, when they began to laugh and whisper to 
each other, and to think it grand fun. But I was very 
thankful to the lad, myself; for it was a great easement to 
me, and forbye, I was pleased to see he had that mettle, and 
took the first thing at his hand, when a good turn was to be 
done. 

So, that was like the beginning of my acquaintance with 
this young lad ; and, though he is far out of my way, and 
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ever will be, and there is scarce two things in this world 
that him and me would 'gree upon, I have had a kind 
thought of him ever since then. Truly, it is but seldom, 
in an ordinary way, that a man can do his neighbor a very 
good turn, the like of what folk read of in books, — saving 
a life, or such as that — but I reckon just as good, in my 
judgment, the ready thought that came rattling down the 
brae at Lilliesleaf, to meet an aged woman, and two little 
bairns, out of the rain. And I would not say but after he 
bad done me this good turn, the lad himself had a kinder 
thought of me — for doing kindness, whiles far more than 
receiving it, softens folk's hearts. * 

You may well think there was much work made about us, 
when we got home ; and Janet had the bairns up the stair 
in a moment, and changed them, as she had just changed 
Susie, who got home on Cosmo's back, sooner than we did ; 
and we were all kept at the fireside, the rest of the day, and 
taken care of; and the little things had all double share of 
the sweeties, and the apples, and the oranges, after the 
dinner was past; and truly, I was well pleased to see both 
Mr. Bernard and Rhoda, having had their hearts opened 
with being feared about us, behaving themselves among the* 
little things, that night, as if they had but been bigger bairns 
themselves, and making plays for them all, in a pleasant 
Spirit, and like as youth can best do among little bairns. 

But Cosmo aye keeped between Mr. Bernard and me. 
Cosmo was much uplifted in his own spirit, in a proud, se- 
cret way, because his mamma was pleased with him — as, 
doubtless, she had cause to be, when the callant came to the 
door, and Susie safe upon his shoulder, and when Mary had 
been moved to weep tears, and call him her own boy, and 
her brave bairn. She had never praised him like that, all 
his days before ; and Cosmo was grand in his notions of tak- 
ing care of all the others, and counted himself a man from 
that day. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIL 

It seems just the appointed lot of some folk in this world, 
to be trysted with the charge of bairns. Truly, if any one 
was like to be quit of them, it was me, being a single gentle- 
woman, with no great share in the cares of this life for my 
own hand ; but, instead of that, I ken no mother of a family 
that has been more among young things, or had more to do 
with them, and all their bits of troubles ; which, truly, is a 
strange providence. But, doubtless, a woman at the head of 
a house, has ever enough to do to look after her own fire- 
side ; and I was free of cares, and had time to look to other 
folk. 

But, truly, the charge of Bhoda was a great charge to me, 
seeing that this young thing scarce ever did a single thing 
that I had been used to set bairns of her years to do, nor 
kent aught of the manners and fashions that, in my eyes, 
were seemly unto youth. But the bairns at Lilliesleaf were 
soon very fond about Bhoda. She was a grand rider ; and 
Cosmo thought much of her for that ; and truly, when I went 
up into the nursery, and found her there, working away at 
an image for little Susie, I could not but be better pleased 
with the bairn myself. The nursery was a big room, and 
there was a lamp upon the table, well-guarded, so that the 
little things might not burn themselves ; and the light it gave 
was far from being a bright light, with the room being so big 
a room. And there they were, all the bonnie little heads 
clustered about the table. Susie was sitting upon it, close at 
Bhoda's hand, with her bit facie level with the. light, and the 
lamp shining in her blue e'en ; and Maggie was standing at 
Bhoda's knee, and Mary next to her ; and Claud upon the 
other side of the table, taking great heed how she was doing 
— for Claud had left his whittling, and turned. all his thoughts 
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to the images, since ever Rhoda came. When I stood at the 
door, looking upon them, I could not but think, in my own 
mind, upon the drawings-room down the stair, where Mr. 
Bernard was walking up and down, looking out into the 
dark night, from all the windows, and so restless that he 
would not draw nigh the table, nor the light, nor take a 
book, nor do a single sensible thing ; though, truly, he lookit 
to have a very quick ear for any person coming in at the 
door. I think not he would just have likit as well as I did, 
to look upon the table in the nursery ; but would have been 
greatly affronted, in his own spirit, to think of the bairn 
Rhoda quitting the like of his good company, to make an 
image for little Susie, up the stair. 

So, I said we were missing her down in the drawing- 
room, and the image being nearly finished, Rhoda rose up 
quick, and went soon away. I abode myself among the 
little things, after her, seeing I had given them my word to 
tell them a story, before they went to their beds — and syne 
Mary my niece came up, to hear them say their bits of 
verses, and their prayers ; and so, we bade them good-night, 
and left them, rosy and tired, and mostly falling asleep, as 
they laid their bit heads upon their pillows. Truly, the 
water was in my e'en, as I came away ; for little bairns are 
aye to me like a guard of angels, to keep the hearts of the 
careful folk that are gifted with them ; and how a father or 
a mother, with the like of these little things about them, can 
go far astray into evil ways, is a sore marvel to me. 

But, going into my own chamber, on "the way down, what 
should I bear but the stirring of some person in Rhoda's 
room, which was close by mine. So, I put my hand upon 
the door, and said, " My bairn, is that you ? " And truly it 
was her,, and no other, stirring in a corner of* the window, 
like a bird in the dark. I kent not what the bairn could 
mean. 

"Have you no been down the stair?" said I. "Has 
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aught troubled you, my dear ? — or what brings a young 
thing like you up here in the dark your lane ? " 

" I like the dark very well," said Rhoda. " No, I am not 
sulky. I have not quarrelled with anybody. I only stay 
because I like it. I like the dark — one can think best in 
the dark. Oh, never mind me — I will come down by and 
by." 

" But, my bairn," said I, " the thoughts that are best in 
the dark are seldom cheery thoughts; come down with me 
to the fireside ; when I came up, we were all marvelling 
what had become of you ; and, truly, they will marvel more 
by this time. Come, Rhoda, like a good bairn." 

" Oh, nonsense ! — nobody wants me down-stairs," said 
this perverse girl ; truly, she would have hasted fast enough 
if she had thought nobody was caring ; but I saw through 
her wile, though she saw it not herself; and it was most be- 
cause she kent she was lookit for, and waited for, that she 
tarried here. 

So I was constrained to leave her to her own pleasure ; 
and, truly, I both smiled and sighed to myself when I stood 
in my own chamber, and listened to her, aye making the 
other start in her solitude, and whiles singing a bit word of 
a song to herself in the dark, and whiles wandering, as I 
could hear, about the room, and whiles standing by the win- 
dow, looking upon the night. Silly bairn ! as if I did not 
ken who was looking out in the same airt, down the stair, 
and growing wroth in his own spirit, waiting for her coming 
back. If it had not been for thinking upon what might come 
to pass, they would have been a divert to see them ; but I 
minded that trouble might follow, and it stayed the smile 
upon my face ; so, truly, I took counsel with myself, and 
made it up that we had far best depart and go to Sunnyside. 
For they were far different from a lad and a lass in the coun- 
try-side, these two young things ; and what would become 
of them, if they were moved to put two broken fortunes into 
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one ? when neither the one nor the other kent aught about 
the lawful labor of this life, nor how to do it* but behooved 
to be fended and cared for by other folk. 

Now, it may well be believed that this gave me a very 
serious thought in my mind ; for, truly, this lad, Mr. Ber- 
nard, was far worse off than any lad at the plough, and I 
could not divine, for my own part, what the tike of *such a 
young man could do, being bred to no profession, and having 
far grander notions than became a man that had to labor 
for his bread. Truly, even a sodger officer — though they 
get very little siller, poor lads, and are in a very ill condition 
for the cares of a family — was better off than Mr. Bernard ; 
and Rhoda Maitland was no more fit to be a poor man's wife. 
Mrs. Elphinstone, doubtless, was a far. wiser woman, and 
better learned in this world than me ; and I should have 
taken note of what she said at the first about these two 
young things ; but, truly, the best I could do now was to get 
them parted, for it was little kindness to them to let them 
take their pleasure now, to the wounding of their ain hearts. 

So, with this thought in my mind, I went down the stair, 
and the fierce face the young lad lifted at the door when he 
saw it was but me, was another sign of all the harm that 
had been done, and I smiled at it no more. Mr. Allan 
. was learning Cosmo to play a game upon a little table, being 
the game of chess, which is a great divert, I doubt not, to 
them that can do it, but a very hard thing to learn, and a 
greaboff-put of time, in my judgment, seeing I never heeded 
about the like of such vanities myself. Cosmo was greatly 
bent upon it — being but a laddie, and very earnest to win 
from his papa — but Mr. Allan had an eye for Mr. Bernard, 
as I had, and smiled at me as I came in. Mary, also, sitting 
at her seam, was concerned about the young man, but Mary 
had clearer e'en, and kent it was nothing to smile at, as well 
as me. 

Mr. Bernard was sitting down now, on a sofa by himself, 
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reading at a bode. Truly, you would have thought — save 
at times, when the door opened — that the lad's very heart 
was in this book, bat if he could have telled a single word 
of what it was about, I have little skill in men. So I sat 
down beside Mary myself, and looked at what she was 
doing ; and said I to her in a quiet way : " Mary, the bairn 
Rhoda and me, must go back to Sunnyside." 

" So I perceive, aunt," said Mary ; and that was the whole 
that was said. We spoke so quiet, that Mr. Allan being far 
nearer, heard us not, but I wot well, Mr. Bernard heard, 
and grew red in the face, and glanced at me, and curled 
his lip, half with anger, half with disdain. Truly, I never, 
all my days had been trysted with such a charge ; for it was 
not like these two strangers would do all that I bid them, 
like our own bairns. 

And after a long space, Rhoda came down the stair. She 
came in, with her e'en dazzled by the light, and looking very 
bonnie — but now it was the young man's turn to be per- 
verse, and though I kent well he noted every turn she took, 
he was eager about his reading now, and never lifted his 
head- So Rhoda, she came to the little table, and drew her 
seat close to Cosmo, and began to counsel him what he was 
to play ; and the callant and her being great friends already, 
and him very anxious to win, and her well-learned in it, Mr. 
Allan laughed, and said he behooved to look to himself. So 
they began to play with great birr, Cosmo aye looking to 
Rhoda to counsel him, till, truly, I rose to look at the*game 
myself, and so did Mary. But Mr. Bernard never stirred 
from his book — truly, it bid to be a very entertaining book, 
and worthy of- great study; and, doubtless, all the more 
because Rhoda was very mirthful in her way, and taken 
up with Cosmo, and never looked the airt Mr. Bernard 
was. 

Now having two games like this to watch, and being more 
concerned about the one than the other, I cannot just tell 
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in the right -words how Cosmo came to win the play — but 
he did win, and very big the callant was about it, and mak- 
ing great triumph over Mr. Allan, and then the tea came 
ben, and we all had to take it, and Mr. Bernard put away 
bis book. Rhoda was very full of spirit that night, and as 
happy as could be in her speech, and it did not take very 
long either to put the young man out of conceit with his 
reading. So Cosmo being wild about his game now, was 
earnest to play with everybody, and first, Mr. Bernard, and 
then Rhoda played with him, and seeing they were more 
taken up with one another than with the game, and the cal- 
lant was solely bent upon it, he won over them both, and 
had a great triumph ; and truly, we even that were older 
folk, were all very well pleased to look on. And so the 
night passed, being an anxious season to me, though I would 
not say but it was a white night in the memory of these two 
young folk, and made Mr. Allan and Mary mind upon their 
own early days ; though, truly, this was after a far diverse 
fashion from their way of growing acquaint. 

But I took Rhoda into my room at night, and had a word 
with her, and said I : — 

" Rhoda, my bairn, it behooves us to go away." 

Her face was bright with the flush of color that still was 
upon it, and her breath was coming fast upon her lip, and 
her e'en dancing with a flutter at her heart — and truly, I 
was vexed at myself when she looked up at me with a dis- 
mayed look, and said : — 

" To go away ? " 

" Ay, my dear," said I, " it is three weeks since we came, 
and it is my desire to tarry a while at Sunnyside, and Grace 
will soon look for us home. Truly, I think we should make 
up our mind to go the day after the morn." 

So she stood before me for a while playing with the can- 
dlestick in her hand, and then she gave first a laugh and 
then a sigh, and said, " Very well," and went away to her 
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chamber in great haste ; truly, I was troubled in my coa- 
science that I had not taken better care for this bairn. 



CHAPTER XXXVIH. 

Eldern folk work by wiles — it is the common word, 
and I will not say but it may be true, though when I have 
tried my hand at that, I cannot take upon me to say that I 
ever had any great success — and, trujy, they would need 
to be very good at it, that tried to balk young folk, and put 
them off their own purposes. We were not long till we 
were settled at Sunnyside, Rhoda and me, leaving Maggie 
with the bairns at Lilliesleaf for a short season ; but what 
good came of it ? Nothing but to make errands for Mr. 
Bernard, and waste what little siller the poor lad had, buy- 
ing things in the shops at Burrowstoun for an excuse to 
come up the brae, and inquire after me. Truly, the young 
man took great pains about me at that season, and was much 
concerned about my health, though I was just uncommon 
well ; and if ever there was a bairn that had a delight in 
torment, and took pleasure in tantalizing a decent lad, it 
was that ill-bairn Rhoda. If he had taken thought upon his 
ain peace and comfort, he would have sought no more to do 
with the like of her. 

Now I well kent that the like of this quiet house of mine, 
with no better divert than Jenny, and the misfortunate thing, 
Nelly, Jenny's niece, would soon be a weariness to a bairn of 
Rhoda's spirit, which, truly, came to pass very soon — and 
this was the way we spent our days. In the morning, after 
our exercise, and breaking our fast, I took my own occupa- 
tion, as was right, and sewed at my seam for a season, or 
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lookit to ray house, or wrote a bit small letter to Grace at 
Oakenshaw, telling her all how it was with us here ; but for 
Rhoda, the bairn had no occupation, nor would settle to 
any; whiles — and, truly, I will say, that was very hard 
upon me, being an aged woman, and little used to commo- 
tion — she would get the bits of things — being my work- 
box, and a big Bible that was seldom used, and some small 
ornaments — off from the old piano, that had been long in 
the house, and little made use of, and was not maybe just 
so grand in its sound, as it had been, nor equal to them that 
Rhoda had played upon at Lilliesleaf and Oakenshaw — 
and then the bairn would begin to her music ; but she would 
not be ten minutes at it, when something would go wrong, 
and then there was a bum-bumming at my very ear, trying 
what it was, and if she could set it right, and crying out 
what a crazy affair it was, and miscalling the poor thing, 
that had stood quiet and been well thought upon, by that 
wall so long, till I was mostly inclined to lift up my voice 
and flyte upon her, for the din she made. Then the piano 
would be shut down in a great hurry, and Rhoda would flee 
to the window, and sit there, drumming upon the glass with 
her fingers, till — it being hard frost, and the like of that 
far from canny — I made it out clear in my mind that she 
would break a pane ; and then the baker's lad would come 
upon his pony, or a decent lad out of the town with some- 
thing that was for the dinner, and it made small account 
what I was doing, for there would Rhoda sit and tell me 
everything that came within her view. Well, she likewise 
wearied of that — whereupon, she flew ben the house to 
Jenny, and I was at peace for a small space; but, truly, 
only for a very small space ; for she would be back again 
then, and no kenning what to do with herself, would seek 
out one of her German books, and begin to read to me, aye 
sitting down within view of the window, and keeping an eye 
upon the road ; and whiles going so far as to say in a mock- 
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ing way, something about the messenger from Lilliesleaf to 
hear how I was, or naming the lad, Mr 1 . Elphinstone's tutor, 
or something like that — though if I had called him so, 
truly, I would not have liked Rhoda to hear me ; but the 
wild bairn went to all lengths herself. 

And, doubtless, Mr. Bernard came ; but when the humor 
took her, though it might happen at that moment that I had 
begun to heed her book, and take thought to what she was 
reading, she would fling it from her in a moment, and start 
away up the stair or in beside Jenny, the moment she saw 
the young lad upon the road ; and for all so sore as she had 
wearied for him, as I kent full well, would stay away the 
half of the time he was there, and syne come in, looking as 
grave, and putting on as grand a manner, as if she was a 
princess, and him a common lad. I marvelled not the poor 
young man was kept ever in a perplexity ; for, truly, I kent 
no more than Jenny did what to think of her myself. And 
the whole day, after he was away, she would just go on as 
before, and in the gloaming, fall into long meditations, and 
be very ill-pleased when the candles came, and the tea ; and 
other whiles, would do all her endeavor to draw me into a 
converse, of what chanced when I dwelt here constant at 
Sunnyside, and concerning Mr. Allan and Mary, and Grace 
and Claud, which, truly, made plain enough to me, if I had 
before been in doubt concerning them, the turn of the 
bairn's thoughts. 

So I was in a great perplexity ; and one day, when she 
went out upon one o£ her rambles, I took a meditation 
upon it, and made up my mind that it behooved me to 
speak to her about this young man. It was far from an easy 
thing to do, for I had no natural right over the bairn, and 
she cared not for the same things that would have had power 
with Grace and Mary ; and I feared much it was too far 
gone by this time to speak to either one or the other of them, 
of prudence and siller, and the ways of this world. Bat 
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something I behooved to do — and I had even made up my 
mind to it, and was in a tremor, thinking upon what I would 
say when Rhoda came in. I might have kent something 
by-ordinary had com* to pass, if I had not been so much 
taken up with my own thoughts ; but I noted it not, till she 
had put by her bonnet, and came beside me again, down the 
stair. Truly, I tarried not for anything she might have to 
say, but took the first word, and began the converse myself. 

" Rhoda," said I, " I should have spoken to you about this 
before ; and, truly, I am very feared I have been to blame, 
and I ken not what Grace will think of me ; but, my dear, 
you must hear what I have to say, now." 

" Well, I wiU hear what you have to say," said Rhoda ; 
the color was changing, in a degree, upon her cheek ; but 
she was not near so much perturbed as me. 

" My dear," said I, " you will easy ken what I mean. 
Rhoda, Mr. Bernard is a very fine lad, and I have occasion 
to be pleased with him ; but he comes oftener than is good 
for him, to Sunnyside." 

Rhoda rose up from her seat, and laughed, and clapped 
her hands at that ; and syne faltered, and got, in a manner, 
confused, and sat down again, no turning her face to me. 
" Do you think he has got any harm at Sunnyside ? " she 
said, in a voice that was trembling between laughing and 
tears ; (( who can have injured him here ? " 

" Truly, if he is not all the stronger in his own mind, he 
is sure to have gotten harm," said I, being displeased ; " and, 
maybe, a heart-break, poor lad ! for all so little as you think 
of it, Rhoda. Now, my dear, you are no to look at me, as 
if you were innocent of what I mean — for you ken very 
well, Rhoda, and better than me, who Mr. Bernard comes 
here for — and that it is no other person but yourself." 

" Well!" said Rhoda — and she had the grace to get a 
color in her face, but was not feared to look at me, for all 
that — " and if he does, what then V " 
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" Truly," said I, " the bairns of this generation are differ- 
ent from what they were in my young days. I am saying 
serious words, Rhoda Maitland ; and it becomes yon not to 
smile at me. This poor lad might waste his best youth, and 
his heart, thinking upon you, you thoughtless bairn — and 
would that be a little thing ? — truly not, in my eyes." 

" But you might consider the other side of the question, 
too," said Rhoda, the flush flaming up, for a moment, to her 
e'en, and lighting a spark there. " I might think of him, 
perhaps — since you use such gentle words — as much as he 
thinks of me. I will call you Aunt Margaret, too, for this 
once, as all the others do ; for I have nobody else to care 
what happens to me. He is there upon the road now. I 
have been speaking to him — and I love him, and he loves 
me — and he knows it. And now, please do not look so 
cold, and so frightened, Aunt Margaret. Kiss me, and cry, 
and say you hope I will be happy — will you ? I want to 
cry, myself — I can't tell you what strange things I want to 
do. Don't turn your head away — there — there ! " 

And with that, she sprang to me, and grippit me close, 
and cried, and laughed, like a daft bairn. Poor thing ! — I 
was feared, and I was ill-pleased, and troubled for her; — a 
stranger that she had never seen six months ago — but she 
had no person to tell her pleasure to, and the melting of her 
heart, but only me ! 

" Poor bairns ! " said I ; " poor bairns ! — and so you have 
taken it in your own hands, and waited no counsel. But 
Rhoda, my dear, sit up upon your seat, and take thought, 
and hearken to me." 

" I have no time to take thought," cried Rhoda, going 
back to her seat, quite blythe again. "And what is the 
good of thinking, when it's all over ? It will not be half 
such good fun now ; and you ought to condole with me. But 
I suppose, now, you have no more to say about poor Austin 
taking harm at Sunnyside ? " # 
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Truly, I was at my wit's end. " The lad is a very good 
lad — but what can he do? " said I, in my trouble — " and 
the two of you, you are far too young to fight with poverty, 
and the cares of this life. Rhoda, my dear, it is not that I 
lightlie Mr. Bernard ; but how does any mortal suppose the 
like of that young lad can keep a wife ? " 

Now Rhoda's face grew red again, at my first word ; but 
she laughed, for all that " He does not intend to do any 
such foolish thing ; and you don't suppose I want to be mar- 
ried ! " said Rhoda. " You make me laugh — I cannot help 
it. Fancy Austin and I, all by ourselves, in a little house, 
and me cooking his dinner for him ! No — I am quite sure 
you are puzzled about us, you good Aunt Margaret — but 
we don't want to be married. Did you think we would set 
up the school immediately, and torment everybody to send 
their boys ? Well, it will be very good fun, making all the 
plans for it ; but we had no time to speak of that to-day." 

Truly, she said right. I was very sore perplexed. " Then 
what is to come of it, Rhoda ? " said I. 

"With that, she laughed at me again. " I cannot tell, I am 
rare," said Rhoda. " I don't care ; — Austin is very fond of 
me, and I am very glad. And as for papa, and his brother, 
they may do what they like, they never will change us. 
And, perhaps, something will turn up — or, perhaps — I an* 
sure I don't care what comes. So, indeed, Aunt Margaret 
you need not have that dreadful wrinkle upon your nice 
smooth forehead, for Austin and me." 

So she came and kissed me again ; and syne went away 
singing to her own chamber. Truly she was a great charge 
to me ; and I kent not what to think of this new thing. I 
blamed myself, that did not take better care — but there 
was little comfort in that. So, the sole thing I could do 
was to write letters both to Grace and Mary, telling them, 
and asking their counsel. Truly, it was a very sore strait 
for an aged gentlewoman like me, kenning little of the 
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world, to be brought into — and all the more, because it aye 
came to my mind, that I had been thoughtless, and in a 
measure to be blamed myself. 



CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Now, truly, when all this had come to pass, and before I 
had got any word from either Grace or Mary, I was in a 
great swither and perplexity what to do ; but, having given 
much thought to it, I made up my mind, at last, to speak to 
the young lad himself, and see what he might have to say — 
as, to tell the truth, it was my thought that he ought to have 
made a duty of speaking to me, seeing that I was the only 
responsible person that had the present charge of the bairn 
Rhoda. Truly, it is a marvel to see the concern other folk 
take in a story like this, between two bairns. Every one 
about Sunnyside was as taken up with this lad, and his com- 
ings and his goings, as if he had belonged to themselves — 
and no Jenny and Nelly alone, but the men at the smiddy, 
£nd the folk at the public, came to their doors, to look after 
Mr. Bernard, when he took his road up the brae — for truly, 
it was not ill to guess what brought a young man like that so 
often to our house. 

The next time he came, I was sitting in my parlor, my 
lane — sitting by the fire, the day being cold, with a shawl 
about me, and working a stocking ; for I could not see to do 
a fine seam, and it aye was a divert to have something in 
my hands. Jenny let Mr. Bernard in at the door herself, 
having an interest in him. And when he came ben to me, 
I was perturbed, in a measure, and kent not, at first, how to 
meet him — as truly, the lad himself had got a red face, and 
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did not lift his e'en to me. So he took his seat, and sat 
down ; and, for a moment's space, we said not a word, neither 
him nor me. 

" Where is Rhoda, Miss Maitland ? " he said to me, at last, 
in a confused way. 

" Rhoda is no come in yet from her walk, Mr. Bernard," 
said I, " and I will not say but I am well-pleased ; for I 
would fain speak a word to you, myself. Are you well ad- 
vised, Mr. Bernard, being but young, and noways settled in 
life, to bind this bairn and yourself to one another's fortune ? 
She has but me to take care for her, at this present time ; 
and truly, it is my thought that the two of you have not been 
well advised." 

"Very probably ," said the young man, getting a flush 
upon his face, and looking wrathful at me. " We sought no 
advice, that I am aware of, on the subject ; but had the pre- 
sumption to suppose ourselves the best judges of what con- 
cerned us so closely. No, we had not much advice — I grant 
you that" 

"What I meant was, that you had not taken right counsel 
in your own minds," said I ; " for a troth-plight means more 
than itself. It means the keeping of a house, and the begin- 
ning of a life — and truly, I would be very glad to ken what 
plans you have for that ; no because I am prying into youc 
concerns, being a stranger to me, but because Rhoda Mait- 
land is in my charge, and I have to be answerable for her ; 
and she has no nearer friend at hand, to take thought for 
ber welfare, poor bairn ! You are of a far diverse breeding 
from me, Mr. Bernard, and from my folk ; and so is Rhoda. 
But truly, it is the manner of all people, to take concern in 
the settling of young bairns — the which, doubtless, you are 
as well aware of as me." 

44 Rhoda and I are very much like each other. We are 
both orphans, though she has a father — and we are both 
poor, and have not a prospect between us," said the young 
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man, with a bitter tone, and a curl of his lip. " I think -we 
may be permitted to dispense with • the usual formalities. 
There are no high contracting parties here, Miss Maitland. 
You know, well enough, what we both are — and to call me 
to render a solemn account of myself, and my intentions, is 
ridiculous, in our case/' 

" And wherefore so, Mr. Bernard V " said I, being angered 
at him. " Poortith and wealth have been but words to me, 
all my days ; and truly, I have seen poor folk btyther than 
rich folk — and many a house has the blessing of God upon 
it, where every one eats his bread by the work of his hands. 
I am no asking if you are .rich, or have a prospect of siller, 
but only what it is you are meaning to do ? n 

With that the young man broke forth in an indignant 
way : — 

" Yes ! " he cried, " you are quite right I have betrayed 
Rhoda. I ought to have suffered everything myself, rather 
than induce her to pledge herself to me — to me 1 — some- 
body's poor tutor, with not even a garret to offer her. She 
asks nothing about my intentions, poor child 1 it is nothing 
but a frolic to her, the idea of beginning life. I had better 
escape from her this moment, while I can bear it, and never 
seek to see her more 1 " 

* With that he started up from his seat in a wild way ; but 
kenning well that he would soon think better of it, I minded 
him not, but let him travel up and down the room to get his 
passion out. When that was done, he came back and sat 
down again, nearer to me. 

" My prospects, Miss Maitland," said he, in a bitter way, 
" are simply nothing at all. I am an educated pauper — a 
poor gentleman ! I teach boys their Latin and Greek, and 
endure to hear that my school-mastership is a very impor- 
tant office, and that when I train a man's children well, I am 
entitled to his respect — Heavens! this is what I am, and 
what I am likely to be — and I call Rhoda Maitland my 
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betrothed — my betrothed ! — I deserve hanging for such a 
madness, do I not ? " 

" Truly, Mr. Bernard/' said I, " I am little learned either 
about hanging or who deserves it. I wot well, if we all got 
our deserts, it would be many stripes ; but that is not the 
present question between you and me." 

So hearing me speak in a quiet manner like this, and no 
understanding, as he thought, his passionate way, the lad 
«miled at himself — though it was but a bitter smile — and 
syne he spoke again: — 

" Then what have I to say ? " he asked of me. " I have 
nothing either present or in prospect to offer Rhoda ; I have 
simply thrust myself in, a bar upon what the odious talk of 
the world calls her prospects — there ! pray don't speak of 
that! I cannot listen to anything about the good match 
Rhoda might have made — every man's patience has some 
limit — say what you will about me, but nothing of Rhoda ; 
I will not hear that*' 

" Good matches are little in my way," said I, " I ken not 
what they mean — no more than I ken about evil fate, and 
such relics of heathendom, Mr. Bernard. Laddie, you are 
young and I am old, and you are a well-gifted callant in the 
strength of your days, and me an aged woman ; but is that 
the fashion of your speech to me, in the first day of your 
troth-plight, and the melting of your heart ? Truly, I 
would think shame of such a cauldrife wooer if I were this 
bairn. Get up to your ain feet, callant, and lean no more 
upon other folk — and will you tell me there is nothing bet- 
ter than learning bairns their lessons that a man in this world 
can do ? " 

Truly, I was angered at him — to speak in that manner 
to me, who kent the warstle and the toil of life, and had 
seen many a time what a stout heart and a good will could 
do ! The lad stood up, marvelling at me, and looked in 
my face ; and I could not but be moved in my heart to 
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think what pains the world had taken to let and hinder the 
good Providence of the Lord, when a young man like to 
this, in his youth and his strength could make such speeches 
to me. 

" If you were failed or aged, or of a weakly frame I would 
ken your meaning," said I, " but, calhtnt, what did the Lord 
give you your strength for, but to labor at whatsoever hands 
or heart could do, and maintain your ain, and walk worthy 
of His grace, that made this world full of needs, for a man 
to strive among ? Was I asking about your siller or your 
lands or so much as minting at them, when I asked you 
about Rhoda ? No me ! — truly, if that was my aim, I would 
have closed the door at Sunnyside, and sent the bairn away, 
and seen your face no more — but I had a better thought 
of you. When I was in my youth, and very fond about 
the ballants and old stories in the country-side, I mind 
well the young knight got aye something grand to do, be- 
fore he won the lady ; and, truly, you shall not get her for 
nought, take you my word. I ken nothing about good 
matches, Mr. Bernard, but I ken about a man's business 
in this life, and if you have not will and mettle to work for 
her, you shall see Rhoda no more. I will take it in my 
own hand — and that is just all I have to say. 9 

The lad's cheeks were glowing red, and there was an 
angry spark in his eye. I marvel not that a young man 
like him thought it hard to bear an auld wife's flyting; 
but I thought the more of him that he put a curb upon him- 
self, and considered of it, and suffered no passion to come 
upon him. I worked very busy at my stocking myself, 
while he was taking counsel with his ain thoughts; for it 
was not to be thought but that the like of this battling would 
put me in a tremor, and I never was good at flyting upon 
folk, all my days. 

So in a very little time the lad came back, and held out 
his hand to me. "I bear my reproof all the better be- 
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cause your words ring," he said. " I will grant that you 
know the real wants and ways of life better than I do, 
and have a far nobler and broader view of them ; but I 
know the world — the hard, bitter, flinty -hearted step- 
mother, who has taught poor Rhoda and me a different 
philosophy from yours. But you ought to be right," said 
the lad, with a brightening face, for then there came a sound 
to the outer gate, which I doubt not, he was quicker to 
hear than me, " and it is very strange, after all, if I cannot 
do something better than what I am at present about. No 
man qan have a stronger motive — there," he cried, very 
quick, for Rhoda was already coming in at the outer door ; 
" you will say no more of shutting the door of Sunnyside, 
or sending Rhoda away from me? Shake hands and be 
friends, Miss Maitland, and I will bemoan my fate no 
more." 

I had no time to speak another word to him, when Rhoda 
came in ; and, seeing they both thought shame, (in a meas- 
ure,) having their first meeting before me, I had to look 
content and well-pleased, that the bairn might not be more 
perturbed that she was — though this, I must say, that after 
just the first moment, there was but small perturbation about 
Rhoda. She was more wild than common, if that was pos- 
sible, and just as full of her mischief and her tormenting 
ways, though whiles she would be silent for a moment, when 
they chanced to look at one another, and get a color upon 
her face, and hold down her head ; but save for this, and, 
truly, it was but for an instant at a time — I saw no odds 
upon the bairn. When I went forth to tell Jenny about 
the dinner, they behooved to be their lane for a while ; 
and I will not say they wearied very sore, either tfie one 
or the other of them, for me coming back again, for all so 
much pains as they had given me. Truly, bairns like these 
two are commonly very unthankful towards eldern folk, 
and find more pleasure in their own foolish company, than 
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in the converse of a discreet person that could give them 
good counsel, and an advice that would be of use to them 
in the beginning of their life. 



CHAPTER XL. 

" So you have been scolding, Austin ? yon ought to scold 
me — for it is polite to suppose it is all my fault, and that 
he never would have been so foolish but for me," said 
Rhoda, with a laugh and a bit blush, as we were sitting to- 
gether that afternoon, her and me. " Papa will be furious, 
I believe ; it is quite grand, sometimes, to see papa in a pas- 
sion ; and I should just like to see Harry Bernard when he 
is told of it. You know Austin's brother is papa's great 
friend ; but Austin hates his brother, and I am \&cy glad 
of it, I am sure." 

" Whisht, my bairn," said I, u hate is an ill word." 
" Not for us," said Rhoda, " but you never had any occa- 
sion to hate any one, I suppose. I once thought Harry 
Bernard was in love with me. I did not care anything for 
him — I did not, indeed — it is quite true — but I was 
pleased ; for, of course, I always supposed I should have to 
marry somebody, and make a good match, as that old Mrs. 
Elphinstone says. Well, perhaps, you will say that is not 
right either ; but it is very good fun to see how Austin looks 
when I tell him of that good match that everybody expected 
for me. He looks so red and so fierce, and scowls at me so 
furiously 1 I used to think I never could marry anybody 
but a very rich man," cried out the bairn, with a kind of 
shudder, and shrug of her shoulders ; " it is so dismal to be 
poor. Papa does not mind it so very much, I believe — 
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but a poor little child like me, to be left all neglected by 
myself, in some poor place, and nobody willing to take any 
trouble for me! — I used to get into such dreadful passions. 
I used to think I could kill papa when he went away and 
left me. Well, you need not shake your head ; you never 
thought I was a good little child like Maggie. I had no 
right to be." 

" My dear," said I, " you are winning upon better times ; 
and I doubt not you will be a very good bairn, and make 
a good wife, when you come to have a house of your ain." 

Truly there was nothing daft-like in the thought, as far 
as I could see ; but Rhoda laughed till the tears came to 
her eyes. 

"When you say that, I always think I see myself in a 
big apron, making the dinner," said Rhoda. "A good 
wife has to make puddings and shirts, and things, has she 
not ? I'll go and try on Jenny's apron. I wonder how I 
should look in it; but what would Austin say, I wonder, 
if he heard what you tell me ? I don't think it is in Aus- 
tin's way at all to have the thing you call a good wife." 

" There are far worse things than making dinners, Rhoda," 

said I, " and I have many a time put on the broth myself, 

and no mortal ever thought the less of me. And, truly, 

being an aged woman, and kenning the old fashions best, 

I would not say that either making garments, or spreading 

a table with needful nourishment, was beneath a woman's 

hand ; seeing it was doubtless her share of the world's work, 

before all the many cares of this manner of life began ; and 

truly it is far from unkindly work, as I ken well, and a 

decent woman in her own house, making the parritch for 

her bairns, is ever a very bonnie sight to the like of me. 

But* my dear, you may learn to be a good wife, without 

needing Jenny's apron, or putting your hand to the din- 1 

ner ; and it's still my hope that this is what you will come 

to be." 

.11* 
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u Then I sball go and experiment immediately/' cried the 
bairn ; and away she went like a wild thing, to play her 
tricks on Jenny. Jenny, poor body, was sorely trysted with 
her. All the bairns that ever were about the house were 
not near such a handful. And Jenny had not right discrim- 
ination to ken the difference of up-bringing, and was in a 
very sore strait about Rhoda, aye liking her, yet no kenning 
what to think of the strange bairn. But, truly, I took less 
thought than I might have done about Jenny, seeing that 
when the young thing went ben to the kitchen, I ever had a 
little peace, and a space for thought myself. 

<Now many days went by after this fashion ; and truly it 
was nothing but Austin, Austin (for that Was the young lad's 
name) from morning to night. And the converse of two 
bairns in their time of wooing, is scarce to call yery enter- 
taining for quiet, eldern folk ; and to make it worse, Jenny 
was wont to come ben to me when I was my lane, being 
very anxious about it, to ask me concerning the young 
things, and if aught was to come to pass in the matter. For 
Jenny was but a foolish body, and likit stir, and thought it 
would be grand to have another wedding out of the house, 
which, truly, seeing it was very unlikely, gave me small 
thought. But I soon could perceive that what I had said to 
Mr. Bernard himself was bearing fruit — seeing Rhoda was 
aye casting out with him every now and then, and coming 
to complain to me of the daft-like thoughts he had in his 
head ; for she was young and thoughtless herself, and never 
took time to consider upon it what was to come of this, but 
was just content to go on in her wild way, tormenting the 
poor lad out of his wits, and syne mocking of him, and in her 
high and wild spirits, reckoning this life for nothing but a 
play, as truly a play it was to her, and nothing more, though 
it was a troubled time to me. 

Now, Grace and Mary, when they heard of it, though they 
were not to call well-pleased, had nothing to say, seeing the 
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bairn's heart was her ain, and her sister had little right to 
put bondage upon her ; but Grace was of the thought like 
me, that Mr. Bernard behooved to have some feasible way 
of life, before any more was said. Mr. Allan, to my great 
marvelling, took more trouble in the matter, and had so 
spoken to Mr. Bernard, that there very near was a quarrel 
between them ; and Rhoda would not speak a word to him, 
for many a day, though I never kent what the particular 
offence might be. Also, Mrs. Elphinstone, having no busi- 
ness with the matter, was wild, when she heard tell of it, and 
miscalled me, and was not feared to say that I was a woman 
no fit to be trusted with the care of bairns ; which, truly, 
considering the little comfort I had of my charge, and the 
trouble it was, was very like to have angered me, and made 
me very slow to go back to Lilliesleaf myself. So we were 
little the better, in the master of good-will or cheerfulness, 
for the compact between the bairns ; and though Mr. Ber- 
nard aye came to Sunnyside, and I had not the heart to for- 
bid him, the lad himself got a moody and a thoughtful brow, 
and had many a dreary meditation, I doubt not, over his ain 
concerns, and could see but little outgate. So, it was but 
the bairn Rhoda, who took thought for nothing, that keeped 
her heart, and had no cloud upon her, by reason of these 
troublous days ; but whiles it came to pass, that she, likewise, 
got to the ground of her temper, in the matter, and straight- 
way fell upon me. 

" It is you who have made Austin think of all these dis- 
agreeable things," she said to me. " He is not like what he 
was; he bores one about going away, and working, and 
fighting, and stuff. It is a very pretty thing to say he must 
go away, because he is engaged to me — that is just why he 
ought to stay, I think. He may want to be married, if he 
likes; but I am sure I don't; and he. has always something 
to propose — something he wants to do. I like very well to 
laugh and plan about that horrid school, and what odd 
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things we should do in it ; or about a cottage, and playing at 
house-keeping, and living upon nothing. That is just non- 
sense, you know, and amuses one ; but I cannot see the least 
amusement in Austin going away/' 

" It would but be for a time, doubtless, and for both your 
good, my dear," said I; "for truly, you will not aye be 
bairns; and two folk cannot abide long as you two are 



now." 



" Why not ? " cried Rhoda, in an angry way — and then 
she took a better thought. " Well, if he must do it, I do not 
mind him taking orders," she said ; " and that would please 
you — you have so many friends clergymen ; and he thinks 
he might get a tolerably good living^ if his friends were to 
try for him. I suppose that would be best — though it is 
very hard, and very dismal, that he is so poor, and has to do 
such a thing. I am sure it is ve,ry hard — and some people 
can't tell what to do with their money ; and it is no good to 
them. I once saw an old Nabob — and somebody married 
him, the shocking old wretch ! and had all sorts of jewels, 
apd things. But poor Austin has to take orders — and I 
am sure I do not know what is to become of me 1 " 

" My dear," said I, being grieved at this, " if I were you, 
I would put him off* that thought ; for it would be better to 
work with his two hands, than to take the ministry of the 
Word, for a living, and him no vocation thereto. Truly, I 
will have no hand in such a work of darkness — for the 
offices of the kirk should be taken up for the love of the 
Lord, and no for a sinful mortal bairn like you." 

" The kirk ! " said Rhoda, in her mocking English way — 
" oh ! do not fear that ; it will not be in Scotland, for Austin 
is not Scotch, and never can be like you. Oh, no ! it is 
quite a different thing what I mean/' 

" The kirk is the kirk, wherever it may be," said I, being 
very ill-pleased ; " and truly, I meant not our branch of the 
Vine, in this kindly country, seeing there is small tempta- 
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tion to any carnal spirit here. But it makes little odds upon 
the Truth itself, which end of the land it is ministered in ; 
and a servant that seeks not the honor of his Master, but his 
own conveniency, is as ill a servant in the kirk of England, 
as in this. Rhoda, you are but a very thoughtless bairn, 
and have littta right learning — but bid him rather work 
with his two hands, than do the like of this." 

" Shall I take the plough," said Mr. Bernard, who had 
come in, though I heard him not ; and very ill-pleased the 
lad lookit, and Rhoda, being full of mischief, was as blythe 
as she could be, in a moment, to put him about. " Shall I 
take the plough, since you are so very kind as to discuss my 
business, Miss Maitland ? " and the lad's e'en fell upon his 
own white hands ; and he smiled a proud, bitter, ill-tempered 
kind of smile. 

" Truly, sir, a man might do worse," said I, " it is ever an 
honest skill that brings bread out of the soil ; but the plough 
of the WgjH is no to be handled by unsanctified hands, nor 
of a carnal end — as the Lord himsel bears witness — and 
that is all I have to say." 

I left them, very greatly perturbed in my own spirit, being 
vexed, also, within myself at showing anger to the lad ; but, 
truly, they thought not of that, but were diverted as I well 
believe, at the sight of me taken up about such a matter ; 
for it was but in the plain way to them, and they thought no 
evil of that sore harm that befell Eli's race lang syne, when 
they sought to come in to a priest's office, to eat a piece of 
bread. They were thoughtless bairns, and ill-learned, and 
the preaching of the Word was no better than a handicraft 
in their eyes. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

Though I had very little will to go, it behooved me to be 
one day at Lilliesleaf before Mr. Allan and Mary went 
away, which did not happen till Rhoda and me had been 
abiding near a month at Sunnyside ; so I desired of Mary, 
my sister, in a quiet way, that she would come down in the 
morning early, and take the bairn Rhoda up to the Manse 
with her, that I might not be troubled in my mind con- 
cerning any visitors at Sunny side, the time I was away, 
which Mary was blythe to do. It was a February morning, 
gray and dowie, like what the mornings mostly are at that 
season, and there was little pleasure in the damp road, 
and the dreary hedges dripping with wet, and the sky that 
was all clouds, and never showed a glint of cheerful blue ; 
and after I had seen Rhoda and Mary, my sister, into the 
Manse gig, I steppit into the Lilliesleaf carriage myself with 
anything but a light heart. Truly, it was not with me as it 
had been in past days, when both trouble and pleasure was 
simple and aefauld. Now, there was one thing that con- 
cerned one of the bairns, and one that concerned another ; 
and whiles what was for the pleasure of one was the other's 
harm, and stranger folk were among our hands, and the 
ways of strangers in our dwellings. Woe's me! for all 
its bits of troubles, it was a blythe time with us when the 
bairns were young — bly ther than ever the years and the 
days could be, when they were bearing the burden, and we 
were aged folk looking on. 

When I came to Lilliesleaf, it was near the middle of the 
day — the time for the dinner of the little bairns ; and in 
Mary's parlor the cloth was laid for them, and all their 
chairs put to the table, but I saw no person when I went in, 
saving Mr. Bernard, who was treading back and forward 
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with a heavy tread upon the road before the door, and knit- 
ting his brows and holding commune with himself. I passed 
him by with a word, and went up the stair to my room ; 
and when I was passing the door of a small chamber which 
Mary keeped for herself, it so chanced that it was opened, 
and I saw both Mary and Cosmo within. Cosmo, poor cal- 
lant, was struggling very sore to keep back the tears in his 
e'en, and behave himself like a man ; but I saw well by the 
red upon his brow, and the way he was oppressed with the 
greeting, which the proud laddie would not yield to, that 
Mary had been speaking to the callant of the way he was to 
do when she was away. Poor bairn ! he was very blythe to 
get away down the stair to some place where nobody would 
see him ; and Mary having also her heart in her e'en, took 
me in to the little room, and made me tarry there for a 
space, till she could compose herself, she said — which, truly, 
I saw well she had occasion to do. 

'* He has so much sense ; he knows so much, aunt — too 
much for a bairn of his years/' said Mary to me, with the 
tears in her eyes : " and I have been telling him — at least, 
not telling him — but letting him know it was not for pleas- 
ure I was going away — pleasure, aunt! and leaving all 
those bairns by themselves at home." 

" My dear," said I, " if you have made up your mind it is 
right, you should not grieve over what cannot be helped ; 
and, Mary, when do you go ? " 

" No, no," said she in a hurried way, " no, grieving is out 
of the question ; but I cannot help feeling as if something 
would happen before we return. Does every one fancy so 
on leaving home, aunt?", said Mary, with a bit sick smile up 
at me ; " but it does not matter," she went on, raising herself 
up again — " I will put them in God's hands, and do what I 
see before me to do. Look aunt ! " and she pointed to the 
window, where all the country was lying spread out under a 
feint blink of the sun, the bare tree-branches, and far away 
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houses, and the quiet paths among the fields, and the brown 
hill-sides farthest off of all, rising to the sky. It was a kindly 
prospect, pleasant to see ; but I was vexed at Mary's look, 
and the glitter in her e'en, and her whisper to me that she 
had a strange thought, she never would look on it again. 

" Mind not such freits, my dear bairn," said I, " truly the 
Lord warns us day by day, but no by idle thoughts in our 
mind. Put your heart steady before Him, Mary, my bairn, 
and He will ne'er forsake you ; " which at that time was all 
we spoke together, Mary and me. 

So with that we went down the stair beside the bairns. 
Now, I should have mentioned, in the right place, that 
Grace, being wearied by reason of my long stay, had written 
for little Maggie home again. And Claud, my brother, who 
was a member of the Commission that year, had a journey 
to make to Edinburgh about the concerns of the kirk, and 
so conveyed the bairn home ; so that it was but Mary's own 
family that were round the table, and a bonnie bairn-time 
they were, and a heritage of the Lord, which it was a bless- 
ing for the eye to see. And little Susie, she was telling a 
grand story when we came in, and seeing we were behind 
her, went on with it, thinking not it was her mamma and 
me. And this was all about the great things that were to 
be, " when mamma came home." 

"We're to make a great big bag for mamma to carry 
when she goes to the Manse, or to see the folk," said little 
Susie. " We're to make it all ourselves, Mary and me, and 
to mark her name upon it, like the big letters in Janet's 
sampler up the stair ; and I'm to learn the " Better Land," 
and a great, big, long Psalm. Will you hear me, Cosmo? 
And Mary is to write a copy as beautiful as papa; and 
Claud — but he'll no say what he will do ; and mamma is 
never to ken." 

" Oh, Susie, mamma's here ! " cried little Mary ; and my 
poor wee bairn was like to greet for telling her secret, and 
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was not to be comforted even wben Mary gave her a kiss 
and said she was a good bairn. So I put my chair beside 
Susie myself, and then she creepit close, and whispered to 
me. " We'll do something else — we'll no do the bag, Aunt 
Margaret," said Susie ; " for mamma was never to ken." 

And so it came to pass when their dinner was past that 
the two little things came to me, and whispered at my knee 
to ken what they would do, and much counsel they took 
and were very open to an advice, the innocent bairns; 
truly, I thought to myself, if they were but as content to 
take counsel with wiser folk, when they came to years, it 
would be well with Mary and Susie. They were very un- 
like one another, Mary being a very positive woman for 
what was right, and Susie aye uncommon pitiful and tender- 
hearted — but they were flowers of grace, both the one and 
the other of them, and pleasant bairns. 

But Claud would never say what he would do — no a 

word. " Say you'll no break anything, Claud," said Mary ; 

but Claud put on a scornful look, and said, " lassies didna 

ken." Cosmo, he stood by my side the whole time, and 

when I lookit at him, he gave a glint of his bright e'en, and 

"I'm to take care of them all — that was what mamma 

said," said Cosmo. The proud callant; and so big as he 

was, and so manful as he looked ! I could not but think in 

my own mind upon the old verse the fuil father in the bal- 

lant said : — 

" I could have ridden the border through 
Had Christie Graham been at my back/' 

Truly, if Cosmo Elphinstone came to be a man, I would not 
mell or meddle in the way of unkindness with aught belong- 
ing till him, no for all the lands of his inheritance ; and the 
spirit of the bairn was grand to see. 

So when Cosmo and Claud went to their lessons, and the 
other two went up the stair, we had much converse — Mary 
and me. By reason of thinking long upon it, I had settled 
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in my mind to tarry the rest of that winter season in Sunny- 
side, seeing Grace had no bye-ordinary occasion for me, and 
I was in a manner settled in my own house, and Mary, my 
sister, and the minister, would- have more need of a near 
friend than common, Mary being away from Lilliesleaf, and 
also I could give an eye when occasion was, to her bairns. 
So Mary told me her plans, which were all wise and right, so 
far as 1 could see. 

u There is one thing I have not mentioned, aunt," &u3 
Mary, " Miss Primrose, that had the school long ago — do 
you recollect? — at Sedgie Burn, has a niece, a good inno- 
cent girl, not accomplished enough to be a governess, though 
her aunt has done all she could for her — and she will come 
and take charge of Mary and Susie. I have been very 
doubtful about this on account of Mr. Bernard, but now that 
he is disposed of, I do not care so much. Violet is a very 
good girl, very humble and shy, and I have had a room pre- 
pared for her beside the nursery, and she will stay there. 
What I mean about Mr. Bernard, you know, aunt, is, that it 
might have been disagreeable for poor Violet, who is very 
shy, and has no manners at all to speak of, and is as much 
unlike him as it is possible to fancy — only if he had been 
moderately civil to her, somebody would gossip about the 
tutor and the governess, and Mr. Bernard would be mortally 
offended ; but my father will look after the boys when he 
goes away." 

" Is he going away, Mary ? " said I, being greatly sur- 
prised. 

" Did not Rhoda tell you, aunt ? " said Mary. " I cannot 
tell what he* means to do — but he is to leave Lilliesleaf 
when we leave it. He is not very comfortable, poor fellow 1 
He tells Allan his plans, sometimes, and so I hear of them ; 
and he is divided between two projects, at present, Allan 
says : one is going to Australia, and the other is entering the 
Church in England. I do not know which he has decided 
upon, now." 
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" But Mary/' said I, " to hear you speak so quiet of the 
like of that! You would not have the lad offer himself 
for a minister, and him has no vocation? — that is not 
like you." 

" Aunt/' said Mary, " I have been misjudged myself, and 
I will judge no one. He may think more of serious things 
than we suppose he does. But, at least, his heart is stirred, 
aunt ; and he is unhappy, and restless, and had much better 
be doing something ; and what could he do in Australia ? — 
that would be ridiculous, Allan says." 

" It may be so, my dear," said I ; " I ken nothing about 
Australia — but what would a lad like that do in a pulpit, or 
a parish ? for that is more in my way. The lad is young, and 
I count him nothing to be pitied because he has to labor for 
his bread ; but unlawful labor is never blessed." 

" He is a man of genius and education, and sensitive mind, 
aunt," said Mary to me ; " and poverty is misery to such a 
temper as his." 

" Bairn," said I, " is that the way you speak to me ? 
What is his genius, and his mind, and his education, but to 
make him more than even with his poverty ? Will you tell 
me, when the Lord gives gifts like that, that he behooves to 
give the gift of wealth forbye V Hold your peace, Mary 
Maitland; that is no a word to come from you." 

" It comes from better judges — not from me," said Mary, 
with a smile ; " but, aunt, it is very hard to struggle with a 
fainting heart." 

" You are but a woman yourself, my bairn," said I, " and 
have had your own troubles ; but truly, I see not that you 
sit down, and make your moan upon them, Mary — and if 
a weak woman like you goes forth upon your enterprise, 
without fainting, what should all the like of him to do the 
same ? " 

But Mary's eye lighted for the moment ; and she ceased 
to take thought upon the stranger lad. " Yes, aunt, it is 
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a serious enterprise/ 9 she said, thinking of herself; " and 
like Montrose, I put everything to the touch, 'to win or 
lose it all.' Mind me, aunt, always — always when you 
pray." 

Did I ever cease to mind upon my poor bairn ? — and she 
needed not for me to tell her how she was upon my heart. 



CHAPTER XLIL 

Now, when I returned back to my house once more, and 
got Rhoda home from the Manse, I saw well, to my grief, 
that this poor bairn kent nothing of Mr. Bernard's purpose 
to go away, and was no more prepared for it, than I had 
been — for truly, she was nothing subdued in heir spirit; 
and I could not but think it was unwise of the lad to deal 
with her after this fashion, and doubtless drive her into a 
passion of surprise, and wrath, and grieving, when she had 
to part with him. So, I took my own time to say a word to 
her ; for she had been more quiet than common, about his 
plans and his purposes, for two or three days. 

" Rhoda," said I, u has Mr. Bernard come to ken his own 
mind ? — is he to go away, or is he to stay, or what is to be- 
fall ? — for I hear so many things, that I never ken what I 
am to believe." 

" There is nothing to believe," said Rhoda, in a breath- 
less way. " If he goes, of course I shall know what to think. 
He has got into an unfortunate entanglement, and he must 
escape while he can. Oh ! papa did not bring me up for 
nothing. I know all how they speak — and if he does — 
if he does — I could kill him, though I love him better than 
all the world ! " 
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u But, my bairn," said I — 

" Don't 1 I can't bear it," said Rhoda. " Don't talk to me 
like that, as if anybody cared for me — nobody does — it is 
all a make-believe. But if he goes away, I will not bear 
h — I can't! I never was patient, and I will not try any 
more." 

" Truly, Rhoda, I will tell you what you are ; and that is, 
a very unreasonable bairn," said I ; " and as for trying, I 
have seen small signs of it. What can the lad do here, but 
waste his time, casting out with you ? and I never saw he 
was great at patience, any more than you are — and I can 
have no grand battles in my quiet house. Rhoda, my bairn, 
learn wisdom while you have the time ; it is not aye very 
easy dealing with your ain spirit — and it is scarce like to be 
easier, when you have to deal with other folk. To keep 
this lad here, is far from right — and you would send him 
forth of your own hand, and bid him waste no more time in 
idleset, if you were like me." 

" But I am not like you ; and I don't understand Scotch," 
said Rhoda, with a bit pout of her lip — which meant that 
she was in a perverse temper, and was minded to provoke 
me, if she could, as I kent very well — and truly, she was a 
most angersome bairn — but if I had been ever so ill pleased, 
I saw not what good it would have done ; wherefore, I put 
restraint upon myself; for I like not to throw away wrath, 
any more than kindness; and, doubtless, this poor thing 
was doing most harm to herself. 

Now, I kent that Mary and Mr. Allan were appointed to 
go away the very next day after this converse between 
Rhoda and me ; and also, I saw that there had been some 
speech with her and Mr. Bernard, on the matter. So, when 
-the poor lad came in that day, looking very dark and cloudy 
in hw face, and I saw thai he came with a purpose, I even 
rose up from my seat, and made haste to go away. Both of 
them were eager for a battle, and yet would fain I had stayed 
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a while before they began ; but truly, I thought I had better 
come in to make them friends, at the end of it, than stay to 
see the beginning of the fray. Now, what came to pass then, 
I cannot tell ; but when I thought they had been casting out 
long enough, I went down the stair ; and what should I see 
but Mr. Bernard, with a very dark countenance, hurrying 
past me, toward the outer door. I put my hand upon his 
arm, and caused him to stay ; but he made a fierce kind of 
motion, poor lad ! to get away from me, and then gave a 
wistful look at my parlor door ; and while we two stood in 
the passage, the door opened, and there was Rhoda, looking 
wild, but very bonnie, with one lock of hair fallen down 
upon her cheek, and the tears in her e'en. She did not say 
a word, for a moment, but looked at him and me ; and then 
she came forward, and held out her hand to him — whether it 
was mock or earnest, I cannot tell — but she said, in as grave 
a manner as a little bairn might have said it, " Austin, yon 
did not bid me good-bye to-day." 

Now, truly, the poor lad stood and lodkit at her, like a 
man dumb-foundered ; he kent not the ill ways of her as I 
did — so 1 took it into my own hand, and put them both back 
into the room before me, and made them both sit down upon 
chairs. 

" Now, bairns," said I, u you ken not your own mind nor 
what you would be at, neither the one nor the other of 
you. Will you tell me yourself, Mr. Bernard, if you are 
going away?" 

" Yes ; I am going to London to-morrow, to seek my for- 
tune," said the young man in a bitter, scornful way. 

" And a very wise thing," said I, " for you never would 
find it here. And what has come to you, Rhoda, that you 
sit there making your bits of moues at me, and no saying a 
sensible word ? Is that all the moan you have to make for 
the young gentleman going away ? " 

Now Rhoda sat still, trying to get up her courage and make 
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me some wild answer for a while ; but when that would not 
do, she fell into a great crying, and hid her face within her 
hands, and I could make out nothing she said, but " He ought 
to have told me before." 

"I did tell you before/' said the young man; and then 
he said a word to her in a strange language, the which I did 
not understand, at the sound of which she lifted up her head 
in a moment, and cried no more. 

" He says I am not to show my passion to you," said Rhoda 
to me, with the fire in her eyes. " That is all he knows of 
me, though he is a man and thinks himself wise ; but I have 
not any passion to show." And the bairn rose up from her 
seat, as composed as I ever saw her, and went up to him. 
" Go away, Austin," she said ; " we have quarrelled enough 
for one day, and you need not try to make me angry at the 
last, for that is unkind of you. I won't kill you, though I 
said I would — nor myself either — and you can go and seek 
your fortune, and if you like you can come back and see 
what has become of me ; and if you are not very old, and I 
am not married, we will see what we can do then — and 
that is all I have to say. I think you had better go away 
now, for you have been here quite long enough, and you are 
still Mr. Elphinstone's tutor ; the little boys will want their 
last lesson, and, of course, you have something to do for Mrs. 
Elphinstone. Pray, Austin Bernard, do not let us detain 
you ; go away." 

- He was still a while looking at her, and at the changes of 
her face, before he spoke, and then he turned to me. " May 
I remain for an hour or two, Miss Maitland ? " said the lad. 
" I have left Lilliesleaf to-day. If I left you now, I would 
only go to Burrowstoun. May I remain ? " 

So I said " yes," being well-pleased ; and, truly, it was not 
very long till they were friends again. It was a strange 
fashion of wooing, as ever I saw ; and instead of thinking of 
grand things that he might win to, as is the way with most 
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bairns, the perverse young thing, Rhoda, took all the pains 
she could to find out what was the very poorest that a lad 
like him was like to do ; and, truly, he lookit as well pleased 
with that, as I have seen the like of our own Claud look, 
when it was prophesied to him in his young days of the 
great man he would be. Mr. Bernard stayed the most part 
of the night, till it was near time for our exercise ; and, after 
tea, when the candles came in, what did the bairn, Rhoda, 
do, but sought out an old seam of mine out of my table- 
drawer, and sat down to work at it as grave as if that was 
her common occupation, and she had pleasure in it ; but first 
she had given Mr. Bernard a book to read out loud to us — 
and when the poor lad began to read, I saw through her wile 
— the evil bairn ! For the book was one that everybody 
kens, being a story, called the " Vicar of Wakefield ; " and 
the bit Mr. Bernard had to read, was all about the lad, 
George Primrose, the vicar's son, and of his wanderings, and 
his strivings, and all his poverty. Truly, I could not but smile 
within myself at the mischief of the bairn. 

But it came to pass that this wile of hers made no harm, 
but brought pleasure ; for, truly, when we were all sitting 
round about the table, and Rhoda with her seam (though 
she had little skill in it) and me at mine, and the young lad 
well-skilled in reading out loud — you will not hinder us, 
but we got concerned with the story, though we all kent it 
before ; and my own very self, though I am an aged woman, 
and should have kent better, caused the lad to continue till 
he came to the end ; and 1 think not Rhoda was ever so well 
pleased with sewing at her seam all her days before. Also, 
when he was done, Mr. Bernard looked round and gave a 
glance at Rhoda, and drew his chair nearer the table ; and, 
said he, in a tone that had more in it than the meaning of 
his words, "This is being at home, at least, to-night," to 
which the bairn, Rhoda, made answer only in a trembling 
way, with a small laugh, that sounded but little like laughing 
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— and my heart warmed to the young things, that, maybe, 
had scarce ever thought before what comfort there could be 
in a very small bit place, if it was their own. 

44 Well, but this philosophic vagabond — do you like him ? " 
said Rhoda, recovering her spirit after a season, " an usher, 
or an author, or a connoisseur ; but I had rather be a vaga- 
bond out and out, and play upon my flute. How you will 
enjoy it, Austin, in the summer nights ! " 

The young man laughed at this in good spirit " Ushers 
and authors are different now," he said. " I do not need your 
saucy sympathy quite so much as you suppose. By-and-by, 
you will have a better opinion of the present vagabond. I 
don't disown the name ; it is appropriate enough, heaven 
knows ! " 

" And truly the callant in the book came to but a poor 
end," said I, " nothing but his wife's fortune for all his way* 
faring. Truly, it is my hope, Mr. Bernard, you will do better 
than that" 

Now when I said that, Rhoda cried out, and clapped her 
hands, and Mr. Bernard laughed. " We might not think it 
so great an evil, perhaps," he said ; and the two looked at 
one another, and forgot all their bits of quarrels. " But my 
wife will have no fortune, as it happens, and George Prim- 
rose's fate can never come to me." 

So they parted in truer kindness, it is my belief, that 

night, than they ever had done before ; and seeing he duly 

-went away upon the next morning, I was relieved in my 

spirit, and it was a great ease to me. Truly, I had my own 

fash with those two ill-willy bairns. 
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CHAPTER XLIII. 

Fob a time after that we were very quiet, Rhoda and me ; 
but it is little to be expected that a flighty and restless bairn 
like what this young thing was by nature, besides having- 
her first trial (so to speak) upon her, could be very content 
at Sunnyside ; and seeing Mary had put at our command 
one of the Lilliesleaf carriages, we made many journeys, her 
and me, about the country-side, whiles taking the bairns with 
ns, and young Violet Primrose, that had come to learn Mary 
and Susie their lessons, the time their mamma was away. 
This young thing was an uncommon quiet, shy bairn, very 
bonnie in her way, and as far unlike Rhoda as could be ; but 
being of an humble and quiet temper, and very feared of her- 
self, she had the more respect for Rhoda, who was much 
different, and feared nothing, neither herself nor other folk ; 
and Rhoda also, was very well-pleased with her, in a man- 
ner, making Violet do many small things for her, which I 
found no fault with, seeing it was kindly enough done, and 
pleased them both. The days were drawing out, though it 
still was very early in the year, and it was our use to put 
our basket in the carriage, and put Claud beside the man to 
drive, and Cosmo on his pony, and so we travelled about the 
country many a day ; which, truly, was whiles wearisome to 
me, but a great divert to the bairns — and I had very good- 
accounts to write of them to Mary, and it was a pleasure to 
her to hear how well they were doing, and how constant 
they were either with Mary my sister at the Manse, or with 
me. 

It was the spring of the year, as I have said, and though 
it was but dowie weather still, there was a stir of life in the 
air, and a quickening in the country-side. The men were 
blythe and busy in the fields ; the frost was away, and the 
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seed was early sown ; and truly, every bare hedge and 
thorn-bush, we went by upon the road, was bursting with 
buds, and it was pleasant to look upon Sunnyside, where 
the bits of crocuses were bright in the garden, and the grass 
springing up beneath your very foot. The bairn, Nelly, 
Jenny's niece, though ever a most misfortunate bairn, had 
come to have more use in her hands, and when 1 heard 
Jenny about the house, making her great cleaning for the 
spring, and singing her bits of songs — and looked out upon 
the old man, Peter Proudfoot, that aye had done bits of jobs 
for us in his trade, working in- his slow way at the garden, 
and was aware of Rhoda's light foot in the chamber above 
my head — truly, 1 will not say that my own heart did not 
rise, though I was old and stricken in years, at the touch of 
the kindly spring. 

Also, this was a time full of many things to do, and much 
to hear tell of; and scarce a morning went by, but brought 
the lad that carried the post up from Burro wstoun, ance 
errand, to Rhoda or to me ; and now it was a letter from 
Grace, and now from Mary, like what it had been in old 
times, and much they had to tell me about, both the one and 
the other of them, which I was well-pleased to hear. Also, 
Rhoda, as was natural, had constant word from the young 
lad, Mr. Bernard, and read me bits of her letters, whiles, 
which were very strange writings to me, being as far out of 
my way as well could be. Truly, I kent not what the lad 
would be at, for his mind was still in a great perplexity, as it 
was easy to see, and whiles he minted at one thing, and 
while* at another, and was to " take orders " as they called 
it — being their thoughtless way of speaking of the solemn 
work of the kirk — one day, and to study the law another, 
and then to make his bread at writing books, which, truly, I 
could not but think was a poor heritage, seeing it was far 
from proven that the lad had the gift of such like work. And 
gyne he would be in a despair for a day, and very near- 
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hand making up bis mind to sail for the far country of Aus- 
tralia, where folk were finding gold, as we heard tell ; and 
the next letter would be in grand spirits about meeting in 
with some great friend, and looking for nothing less than a 
grand government place the very next day — which was the 
thing both Rhoda and him were most keen about. But for 
me, I have ever small faith in stranger's promises, and count 
upon little security for a young lad beginning his warstle in 
this life, but from his own head, and his own two bands. 

It was different with Rhoda, as may well be thought ; for 
this bairn had little knowledge of work and labor, and the 
sore travail of the world. It was aye interest and great 
friends that were running in her mind, and what this one 
and the other one might do, which, doubtless, was — by 
reason of her up-bringing — natural to her thoughts, seeing 
she never had been learned any better. Many a 4ong let- 
ter Rhoda wrote herself in these days; but what she put in 
them, truly I bad no way to ken. 

And this was the manner of bur life. The house of Sun- 
nyside was like its ownself once more, having a look of 
habitation and kindliness, in especial as the bairns were ever 
coming and going, and Mary, my sister, and the minister, 
seldom away as long as a week at a time, and the neighbors 
in the country-side very kind, and blythe to see me back 
again in my own house, as also were the common folk ; and, 
truly, for all so much love and comfort as I had ever kent at 
Oakenshaw, and the company of my dear bairn, Grace, who 
was a great want to me here, I could not but have a drither 
in my own mind that it scarce was right to abide away for 
years at a time when here was my own lawful dwelling-place, 
where I had lived all my days since my youth. Now I will 
not say but it was a great trial to be parted from Grace and 
Claud, and my own little bairn, Maggie, that had sleepit in 
my bosom, and was named by my name ; but when I found 
out — which, truly, was a pleasure in its way — that for all 
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I was an aged woman, and had walked in quiet ways all my 
life, and meddled little with the affairs of this world, there 
was still use for me in my own place, I settled within myself, 
though Grace thought different, that it behooved me to stay. 
Truly, being put to little expense for many years, I had put 
by siller, and was very well in condition to help poorer folk, 
and there was many a one about Burrowstoun that was not 
feared to tell their story to me, kenning me for an old friend, 
but would have perished sooner than make a moan to fremd 
folk. Also Mary, my sister, and the minister were blythe 
of my cdmpany, and I was much taken up myself with the 
bairns at Lilliesleaf, and every one had a reason wherefore 
I should stay — so I even set up my tabernacle, no deserting 
Oakenshaw, but making my chief dwelling-place in my own 
house at Sunnyside. 

And Rhoda — though it might be thought she would be 
better pleased at Oakenshaw, being a far grander place — 
nothing would please her but to make her dwelling with me, 
and go where I went, and though the bairn, being far *>ut 
of my way, had ever been a trouble and perplexity to me, 
yet I will not say but I had a great kindness for her, and she 
made the house lightsome, and keepit us in a stir with her 
wild ways. * So we were all very well content ; and so it came 
to pass that the spring came with longer days and brighter 
days, and the cold creepit away among the hills, and there 
was a word from Grace and Mary, and from Mr. Bernard, 
and we were very well pleased, both Rhoda and me with a 
sojourning at Sunnyside. 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

But it is not to be thought that all this winter-time passed 
off from our heads like a cloud, and left no care and no 
burden in its road. Truly, such seasons are few in this 
mortal world, and seldom come even to old folk. 

There was one thing that might well have been a pleas- 
ure, the which gave me a dinnle at my heart, whether I 
would or no, and brought back sore thoughts, and this was 
the mill at Cruive End. It was sold to a stranger gentle- 
man out of the west country, as Mr. Allan had let me ken, 
a decent man with plenty of siller, that was used to business, 
and kent all the ways of it. Now, if having plenty of work 
was aye the same as doing well, the people at Cruive End 
had little reason to complain ; and a very prosperous place 
it looked ; and a great; stir was ever at the mill night and 
day. 

But when I saw what an eident hand, and a careful eye, 
and needful siller could do, and how much more Mr. Allan 
might have done, being native born to the place, and count- 
ing the folk for decent folk and neighbors, and no mere 
spinners, I could not but be grieved at my heart. The 
new gentleman oppressed no man ; neither, being a stranger, 
was he much caring about any ; but an he just could have 
minded the business as well, and had a kind thought and an 
open heart forbye, and been dwelling near by the place, 
and kenning its ways, as Mr. Allan did — truly there would 
have been comfort, and peace, and well-doing at Cruive 
End. But any way, there was no more want, and little 
idleset, which was aye a comfort ; but to see the whole place 
in another master's hand was grievous to me. 

And upon the lands of Lilliesleaf nothing was doing but 
just in the old way; and aye here and there you came 
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upon a neglected place; and there was Malcolm's Moss, 
black beneath the sun, that was aye a grief to me to see, 
kenning all what Mr. Allan had meditated concerning it in 
his own thoughts. Truly, I could not but think within my- * 
self of all the siller that had been wared upon the house and 
the festivities, how it might have been to the fore, and a por- 
tion for the bairns, if it had but been laid out here. And 
I wae in my own heart, to think upon what my own bairn 
Mary, even for a good purpose, might be doing, impoverish- 
ing both herself, and them that would come after, and 
maybe but encouraging Mr. Allan in his wasteful ways 
after all. Many a time when I was travelling along the 
road with the bairns, and them all mirthful at my side, was 
my spirit heavy with such a meditation, which truly for the 
time, made the good ways of Providence to be cloudy and 
dark to me. 

Now it came to pass about this season, which was the 
worst of all, that the old lady Mrs. Elphinstone was taken 
with a sickness — no to tell a serious trouble, but ill enough 
at her years, that keepit her in her bed, and made her 
needful of more care than ordinary. I went to see her as 
was fit, and to crave what I could do for her service ; but 
truly it was little to my will when she bade me stay beside 
her, and said I had as good a right to nurse the sick, as to 
get the pleasure of the bairns. I abode two or three days, 
having to send for Rhoda ; and what with the bairns, and 
the trouble it was to keep them quiet, and the old lady with 
her frets, and her fault-finding, truly I had my own ado. 
The bed-chamber where she lay was keepit very warm — 
warmer than was wholesome for me ; and her own woman, 
Nancy Simpson, was ever in the room ; and being a for- 
ward person by nature, and of much use tolVlrs. Elphin- 
stone, she aye took a great deal upon her. And I will not 
say but it was a very sore trial to my spirit to have the 
affairs of my bairns all turned over, and discoursed upon 
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before a woman like this, that would go ben die house, 
among the men and the maids, and tell it all oyer, before it 
was well out of her mistress' mouth. 

"It is very easy for you — you are active and strong; 
and besides, you have no hereditary interest in this house, 
Miss Maitland," said Mrs. Elphinstone to me, as I sat by 
her bedside, working at my stocking, and she lay among 
her pillows, a withered old woman, reached to her full sev- 
enty years. " You would condole with me as gently, if I 
were turned out of Lilliesleaf in my old age, and sent to 
wander in a strange place once more — as, indeed, I ex- 
pect to be, ere long. It is very hard - — I cannot help say- 
ing so — very hard to suffer all that I did for Allan's sake, 
and now to see him, and his wife — who ought to consider 
Jier son's interests, as I did mine — running as fast on his 
way to ruin, as ever his father did. But I am very wrong 
to expect sympathy. If I am expelled from my own house, 
and sent away to seek a grave, through the folly of these 
young people, it will be nothing to you." 

" It would be a great deal to me, if it was not that I fear 
no such misfortune," said I, being partly divided between 
anger at the face of Nancy Simpson, close and within hear- 
ing, and pity for this poor old solitary woman, that could 
no do better with her thoughts, than distrust Providence, 
and put blame upon other folk. " But truly, Mrs. Elphin- 
stone, it is my thought we should keep this converse till we 
jure our lane ; for the affairs of this house are no for freind 
folk." 

"If it's me, Mem," said Nancy, setting up her face 
to me, as bold as could be, " you're no to think I'm mind- 
ing about anybody's secrets. I have my ain concerns ; 
' and I ken as muckle as most folk already about the house 
of Lilliesleaf — and the mistress, hersel, she kens she can 
trust me." 

" Oh ! you need not question my discretion, Miss Mait- 
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land," said Mrs. Elphinstone. " I can trust Nancy. If it 
were not for Nancy, they would forget her mistress alto- 
gether, in this gay house. Times have sadly changed with 
me. When I came here with Allan, after enduring pov- 
erty for his sake, I did not think of the thoughtless young 
wife, who would put his mother and all her counsels out of 
his mind. He never would have come to such a position as 
he is now in, had he attended to me." 

Now, truly, it was on my lips to say that it was no will 
of ours, to marry Mary Maitland to the heir of this house ; 
bat, seeing that was long past, and little profit in going back 
upon bygones, I held my peace, though I was not very 
patient in my own mind, as I am obliged to say. 

" And now they are in London/* said Mrs. Elphinstone, 
u following up the extravagance of the country, with a sea- 
son in town ; and do you really think Lilliesleaf can afford 
all this, Miss Maitland? My expectation is to see them 
both arrive suddenly, and tell us we must all go away. I 
look for nothing else. I should not wonder if they tried to 
break the entail, and sell Lilliesleaf; but I thank Heaven ; 
Cosmo is too young for that. Mary had no such expectations 
as I had, Miss Maitland, being only your brother's daughter. 
She might well be content with such a part as I played. 
The late Mr. Elphinstone got no encouragement from me ; 
1 told him plainly, I would have no share in ruining my 
boy ; and so my conscience was clear, when the end came 
— no one could blame me — but Mary, I assure you, will be 
in a very different position. Simpson tells me, the whole 
neighborhood rings with her extravagance — a thing which 
never could have happened to me." 

" For you aye considered other folk before yourself 
Mem," said Nancy ; " born gentles are aye different from 
them that comes of the commonality. It's a' in the blood — 
it makes an awfu' odds." 

Now, truly, I scarce can tell how my spirit rose to hear 

12* 
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the like of this woman putting in her word about my bairns; 
but I could not speak myself in her presence — being more 
angered than I can say. 

" There is something in that, of course," said Mrs. Elphin- 
stone, with a sigh; "and how do your nephew and your 
ward manage, Miss Maitland ? Oh, I suppose they are very 
careful people 1 Little Maggie will be a great match. 1 
advised Mary to throw Cosmo and the child a great deal 
together; but Mary is most injudicious, and never thinks 
what early associations will do. Mrs. Claud Maitland does 
credit to your training, I have no doubt, and is quite a nota- 
ble person. You were very successful with your system in 
her case, at least." 

u Truly, madam, I ken not what system I had," said L 
u Grace is a good wife, being of a God-fearing spirit, as, 
doubtless, 1 think no shame of any bairn of our house, kea- 
ning well the true heart of every one of them, whatever an 
ill tongue or an unkindly thought may say." 

Now, Nancy would fain have putten in her word here ; 
but Mrs. Elphinetone had thought upon a new thing, and 
was before her, and keepit back her malice. " I hear that 
Charles Maitland has a liberal income from his daughter — 
is it true ? " said Mrs. Elphinstone. " That is very credita- 
ble — and this poor child, Rhoda, dependent on her besides. 
What could you possibly be thinking of, Miss Maitland, 
when you suffered these foolish young people to come so far 
as an engagement? They might have parted after their 
flirtation, and no harm done. Indeed, if I had the man- 
agement of the affair, it would not be long in existence 
even now, I promise you ; as if it was not perfectly clear to 
everybody that a good match was the only proper provision 
for a girl in her circumstances ! Of course, her father's 
annuity will die with him ; and a child of her spirit will not 
find a very agreeable home in Oakenshaw. . Her sister 
should have known better than to trust her here — and 
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Rhoda herself will not thank yon by and by, Miss Mait- 
land. You may rest assured of that." 

Now, I was little used to battling for my own hand ; and 
it put me about beyond measure, so I took up my clue and 
lifted my wires to go away, for I could not bear this con- 
verse any more." 

" Truly, Mrs. Elphinstone," said I, " there is many a thing 
would better become you and me to occupy our time upon, 
seeing the day is far spent 'with us both, than idle talk con- 
cerning these bairns. I never was good at abusing my 
neighbors all my days, and, truly, I like not blame myself 
any more than other folk ; so I will go my ways, or else I 
will read a book out loud, to be a real divert to you — but 
converse like to this is not for me." 

The aged woman was first angered and then moved, to 
hear me speak so. " You take advantage of my weakness, 
Miss Maitland," said she, and syne she put her hand to her 
cheek, and gave a moan. " It is hard to be reminded of 
my age and my infirmity — that is poor comfort," said Mrs. 
£l$hinstone, " especially when it comes from one who knows 
my real circumstances, and the harassing anxiety I have. 
Nobody has the power of expelling you from Sunnyside, in 
what will, perhaps, be your last illness, Miss Maitland. 
Your house is your own, and you can never be disturbed in 
it ; but it is very different with me." 

Now, though I might well have answered that she herself 
had been far better endowed with this world's goods in time 
past, than the like of me, and that I had but little that could 
be envied, saving the love and kindness of the bairns, I for- 
bore, being moved at sight of her weakness ; whereupon I 
drew my seat to her bedside again, and put away my stock- 
ing and my wires, and began to read a book to her, which 
was an entertaining book, and also was one that made no 
secret of the truth — with which, doubtless, seeing it was 
clever and well written, and her a very good understanding, 
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Mrs. Elphinstone was well-pleased — and before I was done, 
the woman Nancy, being wearied of me and my reading, 
went away. Now, I was in a strait whether to speak about 
this woman or no, for she was one that had an ill tongue, 
and was very little thought upon either in the house or the 
parish, and the most of the stories that were going about 
concerning Mr. Allan, came from her hand — but seeing 
she was with Mrs. Elphinstone for a constancy, it was very 
ill to ken how the lady would take what I said. But I took 
heart, for all that, and bent down close by the pillow and 
spoke forth what was in my mind, seeing if it did no good, 
it could do little harm. 

" Mrs. Elphinstone," said I, " say what you will to me, or 
folk that ken — but say not the things of the house to 
Nancy, for she is but a foolish person, and has little under- 
standing, and makes idle stories ; and, truly, what she hears 
in this chamber, she tells it to the whole country-side." 

With that the old lady gave an astonished look at me, 
and before I could say another word Nancy came in. I 
think not but her mistress, after making so much of her, 
and encouraging her in all her gossiping, had come to be 
feared for this woman ; and it was not very long till Mrs. 
Elphinstone began her stories again, either forgetting what 
I had said till her, or to let me see she would not be guided 
by me. Truly, I had little will to try my hand ; and it is a 
sore sight to me to see an old person — as I have seen such, 
more than once, in my pilgrimage — that has lived past love 
and care for other folk, and mind not for either hearts 
breaking, or lives perishing, if they go on in their canny 
way, and are not put about themselves. 

So I abode small space in that chamber after the woman 
Nancy came back. Truly, to be among the bairns, seeing 
their pretty ways, and them all seeking to my knee, to ask 
me this thing and the other — which, whiles I could not 
answer them — was more a pleasure to me than converse 
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with Mrs. Elphinstone. And this was the sorest trouble I 
had in that early spring, when Mary was away — for I tried 
to keep friends with her good mother for my bairn's sake — 
but to listen to nought but reflections on Mary, and now and 
then a word about her kin, was more than I could bear, and 
very thankful was I, on my own account, as well as hers, 
when Mrs. Elphinstone was well again. Truly, Mary had 
been a good bairn to her — more than she should have 
looked for — and this made it the harder for me to hear 
this old lady speaking ill of my bairn now. 



CHAPTER XLV. 

When Rhoda and me went back again out of Lilliesleaf 
to my own house at Sunnyside, the March weather was com- 
ing on, and very bleak and bitter it was, though grand 
weather for the country, being as dry and dusty as heart 
could desire ; but I doubt it was very dowie to the like of 
Rhoda, being a bairn little used to country-places, or to such 
a quiet life, and having few things that^he could divert her- 
self with, at her own hand. Truly, I would not say but she 
was very sore wearied of me and Jenny, and the small bit 
world within the thorn hedge of Sunnyside, and would have 
been blythe to go away with Mr. Bernard, had he come in 
this time, even though it was to poortith and a life of trouble. 
But the news were not very grand news from Mr. Bernard 
either. The lad made very little progress, so far as I could 
learn, and being aye in an expectation from some person, 
and sore and often disappointed, was little like to be sweeter 
in his spirit than when he was dwelling here ; and, truly, 
Rhoda also was very crabbed many a day, from the reflec- 
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tion, doubtless, of what was in his letters, and would be 
bitter, too, in her fashion, upon the heartlessness of the 
world. Truly, I see not, myself, what call the world had 
to come out of its way to succor the like of these young 
folk ; but we are weak mortal creatures, and aye unrea- 
sonable in the things that concern ourselves. 

Now, it was about this season, as I think, that Rhoda got 
a letter from her father, which was a very sore displeasure to 
the bairn. I think not she had gotten above two letters from 
him since they parted, and this being all against her be- 
trothing, and reflecting upon her for foolishness, and mis- 
calling Mr. Bernard,- was net very like to be pleasant to 
this wilful and proud girl, who had a great spirit of her own. 
She dame to me with it in a great passion (poor bairn ! be- 
fore she opened it, she was as proud as a bairn could be of 
her father's letter) and flung it on my table, and bade me 
look at that. I read it, being bidden, and I marvelled not 
that she was perturbed; for there was great fault-finding, 
and small kindness in it ; and with all her faults, poor thing I 
— and I will not say it was in her nature to be a very duti- 
ful or observant bairn — she aye clung in her heart to her 
father, and counted him above all men ; and woe was upon 
any person, gentle or simple, that seemed to mint, in Rhoda's 
presence, at an ill thought at her papa. 

" Well ! " she said to me, in her breathless, passionate way, 
when I had read it over. Truly, for my own part, I was 
slow to make a judgment upon it at all. 

" Well, my dear," said I, " you did not look that your 
papa was to be well-pleased. Doubtless, he had far other 
thoughts for you." 

" Other thoughts ? what does he care, I wonder ? " said 
Rhoda. " I dare say he would be pleased to have a rich son- 
in-law ; but as for caring about me, I know better. And I 
was very fond of papa — I was, indeed ; I did many a thing 
for him that, nobody else would have done ; and now, he has 
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gone and qnarrelled with Harry Bernard, all to make an 
enemy of Austin. Harry Bernard will not like it any better 
than he does ; but Austin and I do not care. That is one 
thing certain — neither father nor brother can touch Austin 
and I." 

" Mr. Maitland might have been better pleased if you had 
told him that your sister was content/' said I ; " and truly, 
it is my hope, Mr. Bernard is a lad of good principle, and 
will please all that have any concern with him in the hinder 
end." 

" I do not care," said Bhoda, with a bit toss of her head. 
" I do not see why Austin should try to please my father, 
and I am sure I never will again ; yet I did love papa — I 
was very fond of him," said the bairn, falling into a great 
burst of crying, or ever I was aware, " and it is very hard to 
think that he cares so little for me." 

Now, it happened at this very moment, when Rhoda had 
laid down her face into her hands, and was greeting like to 
break her heart, that the misfortunate bairn Nelly, Jenny's 
niece, who was ever doing something at the wrong time, 
opened the door in a moment, in a very quick and sudden 
way, and, without a word of notice, put in Mr. Wallace, the 
minister, and another gentleman into the room. I was sur- 
prised, and put about myself, having no expectation of any 
stranger ; but it may well be supposed what Rhoda was, that 
had her face wet with her tears, and her spirit full of trouble. 
She never took time for a moment's thought, but sprang up 
off her seat, and ran from the room; and with that, Mr. 
Wallace, and the young lad that was with him, had their 
apologies to say, and made such a work about it, that I was 
greatly perturbed myself. That had come for no particular 
cause, but just being on the road ; and being put out of way 
to begin, I had but little to say to them, and they soon went 
away ; whereupon I went ben to the kitchen to say a word 
to Nelly, to tell the silly thing what she should do when such 
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a thing befell as a stranger gentleman coming to Sunnyside. 
But truly, somebody had been before me there, for Nelly 
was greeting in one corner, with her apron at her e'en, and 
Jenny was standing in the middle of the floor, with a very 
perturbed face, as if she had been fly ting, and the scones which 
were at this moment upon the girdle, were burning under 
her very e'en. Truly, I marvelled at Jenny ; for if there 
was one thing she regarded more than another, and had a 
real pride in, it was the baking of the scones. 

u Jenny," said I, u what ails you that you cannot lift off 
the girdle ? The house will be full of the smell of burn- 
ing — and, Nelly, you foolish bairn, wherefore did you not 
let me ken in time, when you saw Mr. Wallace at the 
gate ? " 

" Miss Marget," said Jenny, " she is nothing but a born 
fool, and that is an end o't; but I canna thole to hear a 
stranger flything upon the bairn, and her my ain flesh and 
blood. I can give her her Paiks mysel — and well I wot, 
there was never one deserved them better; but I canna 
stand by and hear Miss Rhoda — I canna thole that, do what 
I will ; so I behooved to take the cuttie's part — I couldna 
refrain — and I'm in as muckle disgrace as Nelly ; and the 
young lady was nigh to lifting her hand upon us baith — and 
my whole baking ruined on the fire — and I canna thole the 
like, Miss Marget, let what will come at the hinder end." 

Now, Nelly she ever gave the other sob in her corner, and 
Jenny she patted her foot upon the floor, and was in as ill a 
humor — the foolish body ! — as ever it was my fortune to 
see ; and as to putting her hand to take off the girdle, she 
never so much as minted at it — and if her baking was 
spoiled, I would fain crave who was to blame ? 

" Truly, Jenny," said I, " you are forgetting yourself; and 
I think not it becomes the like of you to set up an angry face 
to me. Will you burn a hole in the good girdle before my 
very e'en? Take you heed to your own business, as be- 
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comes you, Jenny, and then I will hearken to what you have 
to say ; and as for this misfortunate thing — Nelly, come out 
of the corner, and tell me wherefore you are greeting — 
greeting is very poor amends — and who is it that has been 
flyting upon you ? n 

44 Oh ! if you please, I didna mean nae ilL I just saw the 
minister, and I loot him in. And it was Miss Rhoda ; and she 
said she would lick me," said Nelly ; u but I didna mean 
nae ill." 

44 Na, she's a born foil, Miss Marget," said Jenny, putting 
in her word ; " but I canna see anither person fall foul of 
her, for all that. I tell her twenty times a day, if I tell her 
aince, that her evil ways will be the ruin of me, and put me 
out of my good place, that has been a credit to the whole 
family this thirty year; but I canna thole Miss Rhoda — 
that can I no ! — though I should never bake another scone 
in Sunnyside again." 

44 Jenny," said I, "hold your peace. It is my thought 
you are forgetting who you are speaking to. And do you 
mind your ain turns, and leave this silly bairn to me. Truly, 
I ken no reason why one bairn should be misfortunate more 
than another, Nelly Bobb ; and it is clean want of thought, 
and no a thing else. The jugs and the plates never fall out 
of my hands nor Jenny's ; and it never happens to your 
auntie, there, being a discreet woman, to put in strange folk 
into my parlor, and never let me ken. Truly, it pleases me 
ill to have my quiet house perturbed and disquieted for the 
like of you, the youngest person in it — and for all that I 
would be well-pleased to do you a good turn, I will not put up 
with the like of this. Truly, I doubt not the smoke of these 
scones is into my very bed-chamber, and Miss Rhoda sore 
put about, being a young lady, and a stranger, and your 
Auntie Jenny in a great anger, which becomes her not, and 
is very displeasing unto me ; and all for the like of you, a 
bairn that will not take thought. Now, Nelly Robb, what 
have you to say for yoursel ? " 
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Nelly said nothing, but grat. Truly, she was a very great 
handful ; and I could have likit her myself, if it would not 
have been misbecoming for me ; — to put dispeace in my 
house, and make me displeased at my leal handmaiden 
Jenny, that had served me faithful for five-and-thirty year, 
and syne to stand sobbing and greeting as if she had fallen 
upon some calamity — the witless thing ! I could not keep 
my patience at her ; so I thought it was the wisest way to 
tell Jenny to bring the tea, and go ben to my own parlor 
myself, for fear I should be led farther. For truly, the like 
of that bairn can many a time bring discomfort into a peace- 
able house. 

But to my comfort, Rhoda came down the stair as blythe 
as could be, and greatly uplifted in her spirit, because she 
had put Jenny " in a passion," as she said. Truly there was 
little to choose between them. This bairn was as thought- 
less as the other ; and when she began to laugh, and tell me 
in her English tongue, all the things which Jenny, being 
angry, bad said till her, her own trouble, though it made her 
greet before, had vanished from Rhoda's mind, like to a 
cloud. Though it took me longer to get clear of my per- 
turbation myself, being ill-pleased at every one of them, I 
could not but smile in my own spirit at the changeful mind 
of this bairn, and how little time a shadow abode upon it I 
would not say but it was very well for her, and a great bless- 
ing ; but truly it was a strange thing to me. 



CHAPTER XL VI. 

It came to pass also in this season — which was a by- 
ordinary quiet season, seeing that Mary and Mr. Allan, and 
also the young lad, Mr. Bernard, were all away, and us so 
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far from Oakenshaw, and nothing happening to us, ourselves 
— which made us mark every little thing the more, as was 
but natural — that I got a letter from my bairn, Grace, 
touching the same thing which had vexed Rhoda, being her 
father's sore objection to this troth-plight between the young 
thing and Mr. Bernard; and this was what my Grace 
said : — 

" You were not aware, aunt," said my bairn in her letter, 
♦'what an important charge you had; nor was I indeed 
informed of the amount of responsibility we undertook in 
receiving Rhoda. My father writes about her prospects, and 
her expectations, as if Rhoda, poor girl, had been born a 
princess, and bitterly accuses me of indifference to her wel- 
fare, and throwing her away. Poor Rhoda! she is clever 
and pretty, and therefore ought to have made a good match. 
That was her business, and she has failed in it; and her 
father is furious. It is very humiliating, all this ; and when 
I am told that I have not given my sister proper advantages, 
and have stood in the way of her fortune, the ' accusation 
makes me more ashamed, and more angry, than I would like 
to confess to you. But where is hef betrothed, and what is 
he about ? Is he a mere poor gentleman ? or is there any 
hope of him ? We ought to try, if it is possible, to help 
him, and make some distinct arrangement ; for Rhoda's posi- 
tion is not a comfortable one, and I am grieved for her. 
Should she not come back to me?" 

u Why should I go back ? " said Rhoda, when I read her 
this bit of my letter. ** I should be no better there. I wish 
you had just all let it alone, and never minded us. I was 
very happy while Austin was here, and he was comfortable 
enough ; but now you have forced him away, and he is mis- 
erable and cannot get on, nor live properly, nor do anything 
he should do. Indeed, I think it is very hard — we did not 
want any good advice nor anything. We did not want to 
settle, and all that. People may be very fond of each other, 
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without being married the next moment I wish yon had 
only let us alone — for we were far better before." 

" But, my dear, you could not have abode so. It was not 
right/' said I, not kenning what to say — for she was a 
very strange bairn. 

" Why was it not right ? " said Rhoda. " There is that 
poor little meek dove, Violet Primrose, has somebody who 
comes to see her every month or two. He is a schoolmaster, 
too/' said the bairn, lifting up her head with a proud scorn- 
fulness, " but nobody thought it necessary to send bim away 
to make his fortune. To make a fortune ! I think I know 
more of the world than you do, though you are old and 
speak about life. How should Austin make a fortune ? It is 
only people in trade who do it, or shop-keepers, or something 
like that ; and we might have been quite happy, if you had 
but let us alone." 

"The young lad thought not so, himself; he had more 
sense, Rhoda/' said I. • 

With that, the bairn .grew fierce at me. u It was you who 
put it into his mind," said she, and with that she went away 
from me, in a great haste and flutter, up into her ain cham- 
ber, where she had been so well-pleased the first day she 
was here ; but which, truly, had learned many a perturbed 
thought, and word of passion, since she came to dwell within 
it There had been sore hearts in it before : but never a 
wild and unsubdued spirit like this. 

So I set myself — being troubled in my mind respecting 
the two, what kind of bairns they were to be trusted with 
the charge of their own life, or to set up a house together — 
to a very serious meditation what I could do with Rhoda to 
give her a right thought of the meaning and the ways of this 
life, and who it came from, and what it was for. Truly, it 
was a very great thought to me what I should do, and 
troubled me sore ; for the like of my advices, or any speech 
that the bairn could laugh at, and call a sermon, would have 
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done more barm than good, and seeing she was a clever 
bairn in her own mind, and me a quiet woman, little skilled 
to put words together, it was far from an easy thing to me. 
But as it chanced that very day, Jenny came to me in great 
tribulation to say that her niece Lilly's new-marriet man, 
Robert Carr, a very decent lad, a mason, had happened 
with a great accident, and broken his leg, and was in a very 
ill way ; and that poor Lilly, being delicate herself, and no 
very able to bear trouble, was just like to break her heart. 

Now, doubtless, hearing this, I made no tarrying, but went 
up the stair to get my big cloak, and made ready to see the 
poor lad, and what could be done for him; so hearing Rhoda 
in her room, I cried upon her, and bade her come with me, 
and after a bit lingering for a moment the bairn consented 
and made ready to go. It was a very wild March day, and 
the dust was swirling about the road in a manner far from 
pleasant; also the sky was heavy and dark to look upon, 
and the weather was as cold as winter — for all the buds 
upon the hedges, and the sowers in the field. When Rhoda 
and me went down the brae to Burrowstoun, it maybe was 
about three o'clock in the day, and we had taken our din- 
ner, being used to early hours in this country-place; and 
being the afternoon there was Httle stir upon the road, and 
we walked fast to keep up against the snell wind, and there 
was very Httle converse between us; so, just before we came 
to the town, I spoke to her at last 

44 My bairn/' said I, " you are going to see what the like 
of you kens little about — the true sorrows of this life." 

The .bairn gave a glance at me for a moment in a disdain- 
ful way, and then laughed. 

44 If I do not know them, I wonder who does ? " said she . 
Truly I made no answer ; for I kent there were troubles in 
this world that I myself, an aged woman, might stand abashed 
and bow down before, no kenning the depths of them. The 
silly bairn ! — casting out with her papa, or missing a festiv- 
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"And he canna help but moan — poor Bobbie!" said 
Lilly, crying out, though it was but in a whisper, for fear of 
disturbing him ; " though a patienter lad never tholed pain, 
and he's as quiet in his spirit as a man can be — for he 
thought it was for death, Miss Haitian d ; .he thought nothing 
else, nor me either, till the doctor spoke like an angel out of 
heaven ; and' I durstna even give the Lord thanks, for the 
moment, nor durstna let on to myself I believed it, for fear I 
would fa' down at his foot for joy." 

** Ay, Lilly ! " said I, " I marvel not — for joy is whiles 
harder to bear than pain. But oh, be thankful ! for I hear 
there is one house turned into the house of mourning, this 
day." 

So Lilly, she said, in the fulness of her heart, that the 
widow woman never would want for a friend, if the Lord 
spared Robbie ; and syne the poor thing got anxious to 
be in beside ber man again ; and I left my charge upon 
her, to send to me for whatever she wanted ; and so I 
rose to go away; for though they were well provided to 
be such young folk, it was not to be thought but a time 
of trouble would make a great call upon Lillly ; and very 
thankful she was V the offer. And so, Rhoda and me went 
away. 



CHAPTER XLVH. 

" But why is it ? what is it for ? Why are such tortures 
allowed to be?" cried the bairn Rhoda in her passionate 
wild way, stamping her foot upon the ground, and turning 
round upon me. Truly, I looked for no such thing, and I 
was stricken silent for the moment, for it never was in my 
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way, nor according to my up-bringing, to set myself up for a 
judge, upon the ways and doings of the Lord. 

" You tell me God is kind, and God is good, and then you 
take me to see a man in agony, 1 ' cried Rhoda, with a kind of 
shiver, " what do you mean by it ? Why are there such 
dreadful pains and troubles in the world ? Is God pleased 
to see people suffer so ? or what do you mean when you tell 
me about Providence, and the care and the love of God ? I 
cannot understand such things. If God cared so much about 
the world, and was just what you say, there would be no 
such torments here ? " 

" Whisht ! " said I, " you are but a bairn, and it ill be- 
comes the like of you, that ken them not, to maligh the 
ways of the Lord ; truly, for my own sejf, I am little given 
to the like of such questioning, though I am well advised 
there are folk in this world that make arguments among 
themselves upon the coming in of evil, and go astray, seek- 
ing after knowledge that is not revealed to man ; but for me, 
Rhoda, truly, I will make no pretences. I have aye taken 
the Lord at His ain good word, and ever found Him true. 
Trouble and pain are ill and sore, but many a good fruit 
comes out of them ; and, truly, God is ever merciful, even 
when bis stroke is sorest, as I ken full well." 

" I do not believe it," cried Rhoda, in her wild way, 
" merciful ! you must make me forget that groan before I 
can trust that No, I do not believe it; it is cruel to bring 
such pain ; it is frightful to look on and see people suffering. 
Will you tell me God does that ? " m 

" Bairn ! " said I, " hold your peace — you that ken not 
how to judge the like of me aright, and have no more insight 
into my mind than the like of that little bairn has — will you 
dare to judge the Lord ? Truly, it is not so sad a sight to 
see poor Robbie Carr groaning with his trouble, as to see 
the like of you, that get blessings more than you ken how to 
do with, Ming up an angry face to the very sky, and up- 

13 
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braiding the Lord. Say nothing to me, Bhoda MaitlancL 
Truly it is a marvel to my spirit that you think not 
shame ! " 

Now I was angered ; but it was not well of me. Truly, I # 
should have sought the Lord's -strength to give a wiser an- 
swer to this witless bairn. But it was not in my heart — 
kenning His ways for many a year, and the loving-kindness 
that was in them, to hear the word of folly crying out 
against God, and take it as quiet as if it had been a common 
thing. After ^hat, Ehoda- spoke not to me for a long space 
but went on in her hasty way, holding down .her head, and 
with her eyes turned to the ground : and I saw well she was 
pondering in her heart. 

" When I was a little child," she cried out suddenly, turn- 
ing round again as we went upon the road, " they used to 
put me into a dark closet, and beat me when I was naughty* 
I hated them ! It was cruel — -horrid. I hated papa when 
he tried to punish me. I should hate any one who did so, I 
am sure I should. What is that horrible pain for ? — what 
is it for ? You never try to tell me that. I would not suffer 
it. I would kill myself, and have it over, if it was me." 

" If you did that, Rhoda," said I, " and the Lord was cruel 
as you say, think you, you could so escape out of Hia hand ? 
Truly I ken nothing of the secrets of the last time, nor what 
is beyond the veil ; but I think not the Lord could put so 
sore a fate upon human folk as just to let them be, and leave 
them to their own ways. I could thole the anguish and the 
grie£; but my heart would fail within me at the thought of 
that. Oh ! bairn, bairn 1 it is little you ken of this world. 
The Lord will never be still in it — never for a day. For 
sin and evil He will not thole in His presence ; and what 
does He do but fight, and strive, and battle with us, that we 
may never get rest in our ill-doing, nor have time to forget 
Him, night nor day ? Doubtless I also grieve and am 
troubled in my spirit for them that are afflicted; but the 
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thing that makes me groan and cry out is, to see either the 
thoughtless bairn, or a profane person left to himself/' 

" But this is not a wicked man — you said so/' said Rhoda, 
in a breathless way, and so low I scarce could hear. 

" If it is Robbie Carr, take you no heed for him," said I. 
"He kens he is in his Father's hand, and fears nothing; and 
truly, the Lord needs little excuse to Robbie, being one of 
His own bairns ; but, Rhoda, my dear, think you well upon 
it. Maybe you will think it an ill word* for me to say of 
Him that I have trusted long — but the Lord is not an un- 
concerned Person, suffering our pleasure, but many a time 
is a Man of War in this world, and will not put up with evil 
at no hand." 

" Not even in His favorites — not even among the good 
people — you, who can condemn everybody else," said 
Rhoda, lifting up her head — silly bairn ! — and trying what 
scorn would do. 

44 My bairn," said I, " it is my hope you will learn better, 
soon or syne ; and truly, no man can raise a complaint upon 
the Lord for showing favor, seeing it is freely offered to 
' every one in Him that you have many a time read about. 
The like of you, though you ken some arts of this world, and 
crafts of men, ken very little about the world itself, nor what * 
is in it, Rhoda Maitland. There is one adversary, and that 
is Sin ; and there is one Friend, and that is our ain hame- 
born Lord, that is nigh of kin to us, though His own hand 
made the flesh He took upon Him. Think you well upon 
it, my bairn — for to reckon of the world without Him, and 
without the adversary, is to reckon of a thing that will pass 
away and leave no sign ; and them that ken not the great 
strife, that will never be dftie till the end, ken little of the 
life of human folk." 

With that I stoppit, no kenning but this bairn would give 
her laugh, and say I was preaching to her ; for it is hard to 
tell how to deal with uninstructed folk. But Rhoda never 
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said a word to me. Instead of that, she made speed upon 
the road, walking faster than I could keep up with her, and 
turning her head away from me ; but whether she was just 
wearied of so long a converse, or if she was abashed at the 
thought of her own little troubles, and thinking upon the 
great grief that many a one suffered in this world, truly, I 
cannot tell. I am no a person to oppress a young spirit 
with freits or fears of evil, but I think it right that a thought- 
less thing should ken what every mortal, more or less, has 
to go through — being no less things than trial, and sorrow, 
and sharp affliction, and the valley of the shadow of death. 
I am but a single gentlewoman myself, and never kent the 
cares of a family for my own hand ; but I have seen my own 
troubles, for all that, and many a sore grief of other folk's*; 
and bits of small hardships, and discontents, like what 
thoughtless bairns make their moan about — truly, it is my 
desire the like of these things should be seen and looked 
upon in a true way — being nothing but the clouds of the 
morning, and little like to the storms and the tempests of the 
mid-day, or the sore shadow that falls in the night. 

Now, truly, folk might think that the like of this converse, 
though I had it with Rhoda, has small ado in this place, and 
is no for edification, seeing I have little skill in the way of 
argument, and my brother Claud, the minister, could have 
settled the matter far better than me ; but I think the less 
of this, seeing that every person has their ain freedom to 
pass by a page here and there, as their own pleasure is; 
"which, when I am reading books, 1 many a time do myself. 

Now, I would very fain Rhoda had gone with me to some 
more places I was minded to tarry at ; but when I came to 
Isabel Melville's door, the bairn would not enter in, though 
I bade her come with me. 

" I cannot bear any more — I cannot, indeed,** said Rhoda. 
" A battle may be very fine tor look at, but I do not like to 
see the wounded. No — you are good — you are helping 
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the people ; but I am not good, and I am of no use, and I 
had rather go home. It is better fun quarrelling with Jenny 
than with you. I will go home." 

So I behooved to let her go home, as she said ; and truly, 
the like of this house was no in Rhoda's way, or I would 
have been well-pleased for to see it, such a picture as it was. 
Isabel was a woman winning up in years, but still in her 
strength, and maybe as much as fifteen years younger than 
the like of me ; and having been a very discreet and thrifty 
lass in her young days, and ever in good places, and getting 
big wages, had saved siller, and set up a house of her own 
the time I was away. Truly, it was little easement to her — 
for what she did it for, was to take home her brother's orphan 
family, and enter into the charge of them, seeing they had 
neither father nor mother, nor a near friend but herself in 
this world. There were three bits of things, girls, and one 
wild callant, twelve years old, that was more fash to Isabel 
than all the rest put together ; but it was just a comfort to 
see the way this honest woman was training up the three 
bits of lassies, to win their own bread in a creditable way, 
and bring comfort — in their own place — to whateve^house 
they might be in. For herself, she could turn her hand to 
anything, and was as eident a woman as could be found in 
the country- side, and maintained the four bairns as wiselike 
as bairns could be. Also, her bit small house was just a pic- 
ture to>look at, and content, and peace, and the fear of God 
was in it She had wrestled with the world in her day, this 
decent woman; but Rhoda would have seen no wounding 
here. • 

My own errand with Isabel did not take long ; for it was 
mostly to ask after the bereaved woman, who had lost her 
man in this accident, and who was a near neighbor here — 
for I likit not to go this day to the house of trouble myself, 
to put the widow woman about in her first grief. There 
was a great family of them, poor fatherless bairns ! and the 
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mother but a weakly, handless body, sorely held down by 
so many little things, and a very unlike person to labor for 
them. So Isabel and me made a paction that I would be at 
some needful charges, and she would ease the poor woman, 
so far as might be, at this season, of the fash of these bairns ; 
also, I trysted with her, to come again the morn, and see 
after them myself. 

So I took my way to Sunnyside in the gloaming, which 
was winterly, yet no without a look of spring. The stars 
were shining out, one at a time, in the sky, and the lights 
were lighted in Burrowstoun as I went by up the brae to 
my own door ; and much meditation I had in my own mind, 
which I need not set down here. But truly, I marvelled 
within myself, when I won to my own house, to find Rhoda 
waiting for me at the door, and the room made as bright 
within as it could be, and my chair set in its place, and 
everything ready to my hand. Doubtless, she was but an 
ill bairn ; bul, for all that, the silly thing had ways with her, 
when she likit, than wan to folks' hearts. 



CHAPTER XL VIII. 

Now after this, for two or three days, I was taken up 
most of my time about the poor widow woman, and the suf- 
fering folk that had been in the accident at the Blackscaur ; 
*and, truly, it was a marvel, as well as a grief to me, to see 
how every harm in the whole country-side came to be blamed 
upon Mr. Allan, though, doubtless, whatever his faults might 
be, the poor lad was innocent of this. The Blackscaur was 
a great quarry, and was upon Mr. Allan's land, but he had 
not siller to work it right, and the most part of it lay idle ; 
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and tbis special place where the accident had been, should 
have had more supports, or things of that kind — though I 
ken not the right description of them — and what did the 
folk do, but raise a new complaint upon Mr. Allan, for put- 
ting the lads' lives in danger by reason of leaving this place 
out of repair — which, truly, was very ill done of them, being 
country neighbors, that should have had a better thought 
— but many a sore heart it gave me to see the way they 
spoke. Now it may well be thought that I had a great 
handful at this season ; for, in my judgment, the more it 
was blamed upon Mr. Allan — being a near friend to him 
by means of my niece Mary, and him being away himself, 
and for the credit of the family — the more it behooved me 
to do. And I will not say but I was put to great charges, 
besides much fash and trouble, in this matter, and had but 
little space at that time for my own concerns. 

Wherefore it came to pass that I had small converse with 
Rhoda upon that matter. Truly, I sought it not, for I was 
but an ill hand to justify the ways of the Lord to a thought- 
less bairn like this, and it did but anger me in my own 
spirit ; and seeing I had never kent of the like doubts with- 
in myself, I had not the skill to answer them as another 
person might have had. So I forebore to make any speech 
upon this matter myself, and left it to the operation of the 
Word, the which we read in our exercise, as was meet, 
morning and night, to work right thoughts in the mind of 
this bairn. Wherefore, I did not concern myself, but did 
my own turns, and went upon my way. 

Now the widow woman, as I have said, was but a hand- 
less person, and had little skill to maintain her bairns ; but 
it was a good Providence for her, that her father and mother, 
aged folk, were dwelling in Borrowstoun, keeping a bit small 
shop, and doing well in their small way — to whom she re- 
turned back, in the course of nature, with her youngest 
bairn, that was but an infant in her arms, and also her old- 
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est girl, who was come some length, and could work about 
the house, and keep things right for the old folk. The two 
big laddies, they got herds' places with farmers in the neigh- 
borhood, and little Betsey, she went to her uncle's at Sedgie 
Burn, and I gave the mother a small stipend for the keep- 
ing of the bits of twins myself — which, truly, was a settle- 
ment of their concerns, though to put the bits of bairns in 
their needful mourning for their father, was also a thing 
that behooved to be lookit to ; but that was little expense, 
seeing the like of them need not much in the way of dress. 
Then there were other families, where the men had gotten 
hurts, and needed help ; though Lilly, who had the sorest 
handful of all, and Bobbie, that was most afflicted, being 
very well-doing young folk, and no without their ain pride, 
would take nothing at my hand, saving it may be a Sabbath 
day's dinner, for the no weel lad, which Jenny was skilled 
to make, and the bairn Bhoda carried till him with her own 
hands. Also, I am very thankful to say, Bobbie did well, 
and mended every day, which was a great comfort to me. 

Now all this time — though I never let on I noted her — 
I could not but see the bairn Bhoda what her manner was. 
She would call in at Bobbie Carr's of her own hand, when 
I was doing other things, to bring word how he was ; and if 
any errand was wanted to the town for any of these poor 
folk, she would be forth, and away doing it, before even I 
kenned. Also, she ruined whole three yards of good born* 
bazine, that was to make part of little Betsey's black frock, 
to save me the trouble of it — which was very well-meant 
of the bairn — though, truly, it was not like that she could 
have the needful skill to make a frock for a little thing like 
Betsey, specially in cutting out the body, which, doubtless, 
was a fash to my own very self. And Bhoda never ques- 
tioned at me any more about the troubles and the bur- 
dens of this world, nor made a lamentation about her own 
— though I saw well it was not because they were out of 
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her mind, for many a long pondering she took sitting at the 
window of Sunnyside, looking down the brae, where, doubt- 
less, the bairn saw in her own mind one* person upon -the 
road, that had not come here for many a day. I will not 
say but I was very well pleased with Rhoda in divers ways, 
at this season — and a bairn of my own could not have been 
more thoughtful of me. 

And so the spring grew upon us, or ever we were aware. 
We lived in a most quiet manner at Sunnyside, having few 
folk coming or* going, except the bairns from Lilliesleaf, 
and the young thing Violet Primrose, that was great friends 
with Rhoda. They were as unlike each other as two young 
women-bairns could be ; but Rhoda had no other company, 
and, doubtless, the two had more kindred in their thoughts, 
being both so young, than could be found with the like of 
me, and Violet was very pleased and proud,* poor thing, to 
be reckoned the young lady's friend; and many a long 
wandering they had their lane in my garden, and took 
much counsel together, though what the wiser they were 
for it, truly, I would not undertake to say. But I was very 
glad to see Rhoda so well pleased ; and, for the other bairn, 
I took a great notion of her, seeing she was a very well-con- 
ditioned young thing, and of a pleasant spirit She had her 
bits of trials, too, as I heard from Rhoda ; but being in her 
natural place, and kenning well what she had to look for in 
this world, and minting at nothing higher, she was far bet- 
ter off than the other poor bairn, who lookit for many a 
thing as a necessity that Violet Primrose wist not of. And 
Rhoda forbye could not turn her hand to the common work 
of this life as Violet could ; and what was worse than that, 
neither, could Mr. Bernard, though he minted at no less 
than the care of a family. Poor things! Many a heavy 
thought did these two young folk, that neither could fend 
for themselves, nor had friends to fend for them, give to me. 

For aye the letters that came from the young lad were 

18* 
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fall of heaviness, and bitterness of spirit ; and aye lie was 
waiting upon somebody that never fulfilled his hope, or else 
was planning wild'plans that never could be made anything 
of, and devouring his own spirit with repinings at his ill-fate. 
Also, it troubled me, many a time, to think how he could 
be living, seeing London was a very dear place to dwell in, 
as I have ever heard, and he was doing nothing for his own 
bread, and never had any siller to the fore, so far as I have 
been told, which made me troubled in my mind concern- 
ing the lad ; though I think not — being but a bairn, and 
little experienced in this world — that Rhoda ever thought 
upon the like of that, or had any fears in her spirit for the 
lad himself. 

And I had little content in Mary's letters at this time. 
They were very hasty written, and small, and no like her- 
self; in the which Mary, my sister, being greatly troubled 
concerning it, was full in the thought with me. The bairn 
made mention of many grand festivities, doubtless, and 
great folk ; but what were they to the like of us, that were 
only minding upon herself, and wearying for her, and 
trembling, in our own spirits, lest our bairn should be led 
away? I was not pleased myself, nor without fear; but I 
was not so troubled as Mary, my sister — and truly, I al- 
ways minded my promise, and took the bairn's part, and 
upheld her cause that she was doing well ; though I will 
not say but I was sore grieved at their long tarrying in 
that strange place, and at the sore neglect that was to be 
• seen upon the lands at home, and trees cutting down, and 
things wanted in the very house. The bairns even were 
turning wild, so long away from their mamma, and nothing 
was right, so as to please a thoughtful person, or one that 
wished well to the house, about Lilliesleaf ; and it was now 
the prime of May, the sweetest weather in the whole year, 
and still Mary and Mr. Allan abode away in the far away 
town, and never so much as let us- ken, when they were 
coming home. 
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CHAPTER XLIX. 

Now, it was the month of May, as I have said, and very 
pleasant and seasonable weather ; grand for the young corn, 
and also for the fruit, and sweet to the e) e of man. I scarce 
mind a summer-time all my days, in which I was going about 
so constantly ; for Rhoda would never let me bide still 
for three days at a time, but was ever making up some bit 
travel, seeing it. was a change to her, poor thing, and it was 
hard for her to put up with my quiet manner of life. So, 
with the bairns, and with Violet Primrose, that had the 
charge of them, truly we were often upon the road, and 
Rhoda came to ken more about the notable places in the 
country-side, and the stories of them, than even I did 
myself. 

Also, old Mrs. Elphinstone was greatly better in her 
health, which was a comfort to me, though ever making 
stories with Nancy Simpson, her woman, who carried them 
to the whole country-side, about the wastefulness of Mr. Allan 
and Mary ; and how she looked for nothing less than to be 
turned away forth of Lilliesleaf in her old days. Cosmo, 
hearing tell these ill tales, got a very sore gloom upon his 
young brow, poor callant, and made long wanderings his 
lane, and would not come with us in our pleasure — and 
Mary, my sister, at the Manse, and even the minister him- 
self, were sore grieved about the common report which was 
over the whole country-side. I will not say but I was much 
perturbed in my mind as well ; but truly — not to clear the 
young folk, who were doubtless to blame, — it is strange to 
see how much harm one ill tongue is able to do in this 
world. 

It came to pass one fine morning, that I was sitting in my 
own parlor, by the window, making my meditation upon 
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troublous things, and much taken up in my own spirit what 
was to come out of it all, and be the upshot of the matte r 
both to my niece, Mary, and to her little bairn. Rhoda was 
up the stair in her own room, looking out at the end window 
— as I kent full well — to see the post come up the brae 
from Burrowstoun ; for the bairn was aye most eager for 
tidings — and Nelly was sweeping out the door more pur- 
pose-like than common, and Jenny crooning her bits of 
songs ben the house. It was a bonnie morning as heart 
could desire, and the leaves of the apple-blossoms were fall- 
ing white upon the grass, and the sweet smell of the haw- 
thorn in the air. It came like a calm to me in my own 
thoughts — the look of this pleasant May-day. 

When the postman arrived at our door, and Rhoda came 
fleeing down the stair to get her letter — I never rose from 
my seat myself, being very little caring for letters, seeing 
there never was satisfaction in one of them ; and, truly, I 
expected none this day. Therefore, it was a great surprise 
to me when Nelly came ben, carrying a letter in her apron, 
and bringing her dusty heather broom into the very parlor 
with her — the silly thing ! — I took the paper, and gave 
the misfortunate bairn an admonition before I lookit at it, 
thinking it something of little consequence ; but, truly, I 
was much startled when Nelly went away, and I put on my 
spectacles, to look at the hand of write, to see it was Mr. 
Allan's hand. 

I opened the letter very quick after that, being troubled. 
Wherefore should the lad write to me ? And, truly, my 
trouble was none the less when I saw what it was about — 
for this was what Mr. Allan said : — 

u My dear Aunt, 
•' I have hesitated long as to the propriety of writing to 
you ; but it is better to write to you, than to Mrs. Maitland, 
who, probably, would be more alarmed. I am very uneasy 
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about Mary, whom my own bad example, I suppose, has 
injured. Certainly, I see no reason why my wife should 
be so much more virtuous than myself — but I hare always 
tacitly expected it hitherto. We are in a very bad and 
false position, Aunt Margaret. I am not ashamed to con- 
fess it to you. I have been abominably wrong myself; and 
Mary — though with the purest motives in the world, and 
only to please me, I believe — has been drawn into the 
same whirlpool, and lost her balance, like myself. I never 
knew my wife's gifts before; she is prettier, and more 
popular, and about as extravagant as any woman of fashion 
I see. But while other people admire, I only frown and 
grumble ; and by and by, unless we can make an end of 
it, we will ruin ourselves totally, and after the most ap- 
proved fashion, and have no better resource for our best 
days, than some cheap German town, debt, disgrace, and 
poverty. I do not blame Mary — I blame only myself, 
and the absurd folly which could find pleasure in this life. 
Now, I no longer can find pleasure in it, but am bound in 
its fetters. What do you say, Aunt Margaret — will you 
undertake a journey to London, like a chivalrous old lady 
as you are, and bring back my poor Mary's mind to thoughts 
of home ? I neither can nor will press this necessity on her, 
myself — not, at least, till the last extremity. But you 
could do what is impossible for me. Have some business, 
or make some, and come to our aid. Do not write, nor 
think it necessary to warn us before hand; and put me 
in your debt forever. 

"Allan Elfhinstone." 

Now, it may very well be thought, what a great flutter of 
my spirits this letter* put me in. Me ! Bless me ! what could 
I do, travelling a great journey, all the way to London, a 
place I had never been in all my days ? I rose up from my 
seat, and took my travel about the room, being in great per- 
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turbation. What could I do witb my own house, and Rhoda, 
that was a great charge, upon my hands ? and truly, what 
could I do, when I was there ? — for, if Mary would not 
hearken to her own right thoughts, I had but small reason to 
think she would listen to me. 

I abode in this spirit for, maybe, the space of an hour, 
much troubled, and seeing not what to do — but, seeing I 
sought counsel where it is aye to be found, by the end of 
that time, I came to a paction with myself. Wherefore, I 
cried upon Jenny to come to me ; and sent her down to the 
inn, to get a gig, and a callant to drive me to the Manse ; 
and with that, I dressed myself and put the letter in my 
pocket, and made ready to go — for, though it would grieve 
my sister Mary, truly, she was the bairn's own mother, and 
had the best right to ken ; and I concluded with myself, that 
it would be very ill-done of me, to take any step in this mat- 
ter, out of their kenning who were most concerned. When 
I went to my own room, I saw Rhoda in her chamber, and 
that she had been greeting, poor bairn ! and the tears were 
still in her e'en ; and with that, she came and leaned her 
head upon me, and said something about " poor Austin ! " 
from the which I divined that the lad was but in a poor way, 
and no grand fortune had come till him still. But I had to 
go away, bidding her take good care of herself, till I came 
back. Truly, among mortal folk, there are nothing but 
troubles on every hand. 

We went very quick upon the road as I desired — and 
still this fair day was a pleasure to see, and the bright light 
lying like gold upon the fields. Truly, my heart was moved 
when I looked upon the laboring folk, at their honest work, 
with the blessing of God upon the toil of their hands — and 
my heart was lifted up within me, craving of Him that moves 
the hearts of men at his pleasure to move the kindly heart 
of Mr. Allan, and bring my Mary hame, without harm, to 
her ain plaee. 
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Now when I came to the Manse, I gave them a surprise 
as might be thought, and Mary, my sister, fell into grievous 
trouble when she had read my letter, though she could not 
but reflect sore upon Mr. Allan, saying he was no blate to 
blame her bairn, and that if Mary was led away, it was but 
to pleasure him, and he had the wyte of it all — which, 
doubtless, was very true, though it was but small Comfort at 
this present time. So we all went into the minister's study 
— Claud, my brother, and Mary, and me — and took counsel 
together. 

u But truly, Mary," said I, taking comfort from a thought 
in my own mind, " it is my belief that this was ever what 
the bairn minted at, and that the sight of this letter would 
let her ken her time was come ; for I think nothing but that 
it was for this one purpose — to weary Mr. Allan with hit 
thoughtless ways, and to fear him well for the upshot of 
them, that Mary ever took this matter in her hand." 

" I do not understand it, Margaret," said Mary, my sister, 
wiping the tears from her e'en. " Mary should have stayed 
at home, and then she could have borne no blame, and 
would have had the support of her friends whatever hap- 
pened ; but to think of him finding fault with her for whom 
she has done so much. It is very hard to bear." 

" Mary is of a generous spirit," said I, " it was to save Mr. 
Allan from destruction, and no to save herself from a false 
-report; but truly, you two have the best right to judge. Am 
I to go?" 

" Yes — yes — immediately I " said Mary, and " Yes, Mar- 
garet," said the minister, my brother, who had spoken very 
little all this time. " Send Rhoda here, and start to-morrow; 
you cannot go too soon. If you are right," said Claud, "with 
a kindling upon his face, though he was an aged man, 
" Mary has been a hero, and deserves honor from us all ; and^ 
I believe you are right, and all will be well with our bairn. 
Let her know she may depend on us to the utmost of all we 
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have, Margaret. Claud's little Maggie needs nothing from 
us, and Cosmo will be best served by helping his mother. 
Yes — yes, go to-morrow. I will come and see you away — 
and Mary, dry your eyes, and send your message to her; — 
no — it was a delusion of Satan — our Mary will never for- 
sake the right way. 1 ' 

We had much more converse — but seeing it was all upon 
this one object, truly, it is not to be thought there was much 
in it that was different from this ; for where folks' hearts are 
in a matter, as ours were, it oft happens that they say the 
same words over and over again. It was gloaming before I 
went away, and very lothe they were to let me go then, and 
I would fain have tarried but for the thought of Rhoda ; 
truly, poor bairn, she likewise had her troubles, and I could 
not leave her a whole night her lane in Sunnyside. 



CHAPTER L. 

But I was not done nor near-hand done with my troubles 
that day, though I lookit to get a rest and some comfort 
when I won home, and a space to myself to gather up my 
thoughts, and make ready for m^ journey ; but that was not 
to be. When I entered in at my own door, I saw Rhoda 
sitting in the dark at the window, though truly it was not 
common for a bairn of her impatient nature to abide so long 
quiet, being her lane ; for it was mostly her way to get the 
candles ben, before the daylight was out, and when there 
was small need of them, as I thought. When I went in be- 
side her with a light, the bairn was started, like as out of a 
meditation, and her face was dark and heavy with many 
thoughts. Also, upon the table there was a letter lying, 
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and I saw when I lookit at it, that it was from my Grace 
to me. 

So I sat down upon my own chair, not tarrying to take off 
my bonnet, and opened the letter. Truly, it was another 
surprise to me, and far from a pleasant one, as it will be easy 
to see when I write it all down here. 

u I have to commit to you a painful office, dear Aunt Mar- 
garet/' said Grace, in her letter, " and troubled as you have 
been with Rhoda already, I should be afraid to tax any one 
bat you with this additional burden ; but she cannot have 
been your companion so long without learning something ; 
and I hope she will bear her grief more becomingly than she 
might have done six months ago. Aunt Margaret, my father 
is dead. The news of this has had more effect even upon 
myself than I could have supposed ; and I do not doubt it 
will "be a very violent blow to Rhoda, whom he loved after 
his fashion. I am very sorry for her, and for you, who must 
bear the first shock of her grief. Will you bring her home 
at once, my dear aunt ? It would be hard to tell you how 
great a void .your absence makes in Oakenshaw ; and if you 
will, or could, bring Rhoda home without telling her, it 
might be less a burden upon you, and I could undertake it 
myself. But, in any circumstances, I beg of you, come 
home.' 

" He died suddenly, by an accident. I have scarcely as- 
certained how; and I enclose a letter from Mrs. Lennox, 
which is the only intimation I have had. Do not show it 
to Rhoda ; for it is harsh and unkindly. Poor little girl ! 
she is nothing but an incumbrance in the eyes of these 
people ; but I think in her circumstances, by and by, when 
her first grief is over, it may be possible to bring comfort 
out of this misfortune. But it would only be an aggravation 
to speak of common affairs to poor Rhoda now. 

u Mary writes me, frequently, though she does not admit 
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me much to her confidence. But do not let our mother at 
Pasturelands suppose that Mary is ' led away/ I am quite 
sure she is not so ; and, though toe do not know what she is 
working at, she knows it herself. 

" There will be many things to do in consequence of my 
father's death, Aunt Margaret. Perhaps I might have tried 
to be a better friend to him, small as was the bond of natu- 
ral affection between us. He was still my father ; and I am 
pricked in my conscience now. But I feel more entirely 
my responsibility in respect to Rhoda, and Claud consents 
heartily. She at least shall be provided for. Come home, 
my dear aunt, I beg of you, come home." 

Now truly it may well be supposed that the like of this 
. letter coming at such a time put me into a great perturba- 
tion, so much that I let fall the other letter from Mrs. Len- 
nox upon the table, where it lay spread out, with its broad, 
black border close to the light, and me taking no note of it. 
Few folk can see the like of that sign of mourning, and no 
have it in their minds to ask who has passed away ; and 
Rhoda had 6oine nigh to me, and doubtless had glanced 
upon it, and perceived that it was a hand of write she 
kenned ; for truly the first thing that brought me to myself, 
was a cry from her, and when I lookit up, there she was 
standing on the other side of the table, with her face as 
white as death, and her e'en, without a tear in them, fixed 
full upon me, and her aunt's letter grippit firm in her hand. 
The look of the bairn was fearsome to me. I rose to my 
feet, and drew near unto her, but she waved me away with 
her other hand. 

" It is a lie — I know it is a lie — I am sure of it. She 
always hated me," cried out the poor bairn. " It is not my 
father — my father! Oh God! Oh God! Let me go 
away, and find out the truth ! " 

I tried to say a word, but she would not hear me ; and 
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when I stoppit her going forth of the door, she struggled 
with me in a furious wild way, as if she neither saw me, 
nor the airt she was going. Poor bairn — poor bairn ! And 
I could do nought but stand by and look on at a wild spirit 
that never had learned how to bow, fighting with God. 
Truly, it was a sore sight as ever I saw ; for the stroke had 
fallen, and the thing was done, and the poor bairn, in her 
blind resisting way, was but dashing her head against a 
rock. It was a lie — it was a lie ! it was all beeause the 
lady hated her, she said within herself; but well I saw all 
the time that it was because she kent it for true in her own 
spirit, that she denied it like this. 

And after a space I brought her close to my own self, and 
reasoned with her, and telled her all that Grace, her sister, 
said. She hearkened to me, poor bairn, in a kind of sullen 
way, and heard me as if she heard me not ; but for all that, 
she sat still and listened — and that was so far well ; and 
then, when I was near done, she started up from my side, 
and went forth of the room, and up the stair, fleeing like 
the wind. Truly, I marvelled not that she sought to be her 
lane, but I was feared for her passing out without my know- 
ing, and aye keeped my eye upon the door, sitting there 
steadfast watching and listening for her, lest she should 
steal forth of her chamber. The house was very quiet, 
seeing it was late at night, and I heard no sound but the 
clock in the kitchen, and the click of Jenny's wires, as she 
worked her stocking, with whiles a word to Nelly, who was 
making her new aprons by the table, as I could see through 
the open door. Then I heard a foot pacing up and down 
in Rhoda's room, and then that was silent and no a sound 
could I hear coming down the stair. So I settled in my own 
spirit, that the bairn had overcome her first wild purpose, 
and was wrestling with her sorrow as she behooved to do ; 
and, truly, I could not find it in my heart to disturb her, 
though I was wae for the poor desolate fcairn. A great 
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grief is no to be meddled with, nor touched with a stran- 
ger's hand. I sat my lane, hearkening if I could hear her 
foot, or her word, and craving of Him that has all consola- 
tion, that He would bring healing to this sore stroke ; but 
I went not nigh to the poor young thing mysel, to fret her 
spirit in her first grief. 

And, truly, I made the exercise very short that night, and 
went up the stair to my room, leaving it in Jenny's charge to 
fasten the doors, and carrying some wine in a glass in my 
hand, to make Rhoda drink it, and put her to her bed. 
The moon was shining full in to her bit small chamber, and 
I set down my light in my room, and took it not in beside 
her, to dazzle her e'en, or make a show of her tears. She was 
sitting upon the floor at the window, leaning down her head 
into her hands, and no a word nor a sob came from her, 
that I could hear. And, truly, I will not say but what I wa* 
feared to go in upon her, kenning h6w wild and unsubdued 
the poor bairn's spirit was. 

" Rhoda," said I, putting my hand cannily upon her head, 
and shedding back her hair, that was all hanging down 
over her brow. " Rhoda ! do you no hear me, my poor 
bairn ? " 

She never made a motion till I was done speaking, and 
then, with a sudden start, she threw off my hand, and stood 
up before me on her feet in a moment, with her e'en glanc- 
ing wild and dry, and no a tear in them. 

" What do you. want with me ? " she cried, in her quick, 
passionate way. " I ask nothing from you — I don't want 
to be pitied or taken care of — I don't care for anything in 
the world ; everything is cruel, hard, dreadful — everything! 
I will not bear it. Why did not God kill me, too ? I should 
have been thankful for that." 

" My dear," said I, " it is hard to be thankful for a sore 
tribulation" like this that the Lord has serit; but I doubt not 
He will bring g«od out of it in His own time ; and Rhoda, 
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my bairn, there is nought in this world of so little profit as 
striving with God." 

" Oh ! go away — go away ! " said Rhoda, sinking down 
again upon the floor, and making a gesture with her hands 
to me. " You don't understand me — you trouble me — 
you trouble me 1 and all these common words mean nothing 
tome." 

Ay, truly, they were common words ; and my heart rose 
within me, for a moment, to hear what she said ; for the 
Lord sends but one consolation to the wise and to the fool- 
ish, and never makes a better offer to the cleverest or the 
grandest amongst us, than he does to common folk — which, 
truly, is far from an easy lesson to the carnal heart ; and 
what could I, or any comforter, speak unto a trouble that 
is common to every mortal, but a common consolation ? 
Woe's me ! but I kent well", in my own heart, what a mock 
words were, and how sorrow never can take comfort Dut at 
the very hand, of God. 

But mostly the whole of that night I abode in my own 
room, sitting up to keep. my watch, though she thought not 
of it, upon this poor bairn. And the first thing that roused 
her put of her sullen quietness, was the summer morning 
light coming glinting in at the window, as bright and as 
blythe as if no evil was in this weary world. . When it came 
upon her head, the bairn lifted up her e'en, and gave a des- 
olate, wistful look at it, and shivered like as with a chill 
wind. When I saw that, I came in to her, and lifted her up, 
and called her by her name. By this time, she was worn 
out, even by her ain passion, and submitted to me whatever 
I liktt to do to her, like a wearied bairn. So I loosed off 
her dress, and made her take the wine, and laid her down in 
her bed, and before long, while I abode to watch her, the 
poor young thing fell sound asleep ; for she was but young, 
poor bairn ! and both heart and frame of her were exhausted 
by her grief. 
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When I saw her sleeping, I went ben and lay down upon 
my own bed, though it was good daylight, and I did not take 
off my own apparel, kenning how soon it behooved me to 
arise again. An aged woman like me is far different from 
youth ; sleep would not come to my e'en when I called for 
it, being out of timeous hours ; so I lay upon my bed, full of 
many thoughts, with the sun rising in the bonnie morning 
sky before my e'en, and every bird of the wood, as you might 
think, lilting and singing outbye among the trees. I could 
not go to London and to Oakenshaw at the same time, and 
my niece, Mary, was nearer my heart than even this bairn ; 
but I trusted in the minister, my brother, that he would give 
me wise counsel, and it was aye a comfort to think how soon 
he would be here. 



CHAPTER LL 

I was very blythe, as may well be supposed, a whila after 
I had risen up from my wakeful bed mysel, and when Jenny 
was laying the breakfast in my parlor, for fear of Nelly 
making a noise, and wakening Rhoda (for truly, in my heart 
I was feared for her awakening, poor bairn ! kenning well, 
by my ain knowledge, how that is mostly the sorest moment 
of all in a time of trouble) to see the minister, my brother, 
driving up the brae to Sunnyside. The morning was as fair 
and sweet as eye could wish to see, and Claud was very par- 
ticular about the time, for fear I should be late of starting 
upon my journey, seeing he kent of no second trouble to 
distract me, or divide my thoughts ; but I had been so sore 
taken up the whole night bypast, that I had not even my 
bits of things packit, nor anything ready for travelling far 
away. 
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I was walking in my garden, to see if the fresh air would 
do me good, when I first espied the Manse gig, with the min- 
ister ; and without thinking, though I had nothing on my 
head but my morning-cap, 1 made haste to meet him before 
he came to the gate, and made him stop, the which Claud 
was surprised at, as he was like to be. 

44 1 am very blythe you are come, Claud/' said I, " for 
truly, I never was in sorer perplexity, nor had more need of 
counsel. Whisht, Bobbie ! surely the pony might be turned 
round about without all that noise." 

The which word made Bobbie look at me as surprised as 
the minister, for I was far from being a fractious person, 
though I say it mysel.. 

" In perplexity 1 " said the minister, in an eager, hasty 
way ; " are you not ready for your journey, Margaret ? I 
thought you had quite made up your mind last night" 

u And so I had, Claud," said I, " but truly, we are short- 
sighted folk, and ken not what an hour may bring forth ; 
and, since then, I have been put into a sore strait, being but 
a mortal person, like any other folk, and little able to travel 
two airts at the same time." 

" What 1 " said the minister, in a voice of fear, u is there 
a double trouble ? Something has happened at Oaken- 
shaw ? "• 

" No," said I, " not so — nothing so ill as that ; but I got a 
letter from Grace last night, and Bhoda, poor bairn! will 
have to be taken home." 

With that, I told him the whole story. Now, it is not to 
be thought that there could be much moan made between 
my brother Claud and me, concerning Mr. Maitland, the 
gentleman that was gone, who was one that we had kent 
only for an ill man, and knew nothing of in the way of friend- 
ship. But Claud was sore concerned for the sorrowful bairn, 
as I was myself, and also taken up about this new trouble, 
as being a means of keeping me back upon my journey ; for 
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doubtless, Mary, being hjs own, was foremost in his thoughts 
— so we went in at the gate of Sunnyside, in a consultation 
what we were to do, and speaking low, that nothing might 
disturb the troublous rest of the bereaved bairn ; for Claud 
was as tender as any woman- person concerning her rest 
and comfort, poor thing! seeing it had been his business 
all his days, in the service of the Master, to minister; to the 
distressed, and he kent what trouble was. 

"I may be selfish," said my brother — though, truly, I 
marvel who would have believed it, to look at him ; " but I 
cannot help feeling that it is more important for you to go to 
London than to Oakenshaw. Poor Rhoda 1 I am very sorry 
for her ; but even you, Margaret, are comparatively a 
stranger. Could not I take her home ? " 

" Poor desolate, broken-hearted bairn ! She is her lane 
in this cauld world," said I, and I could not but put my 
hand to my e'en, for the water came to them in spite of 
myself. 

" Yes," said Claud, my brother, " but not alone either ; for 
she has friends who will not forsake her, and the best of all 
friends, Youth and Hope, not to speak of the Father of the 
fatherless. No ! she is not alone in the world, though she 
may well think so in the first shock. I see clearly enough 
that you cannot go away immediately as I expected ; but I 
will wait till she wakes, and propose to her to take her 
home. Mary might go herself if you thought that better ; 
but Rhoda is a strange girl. Perhaps, she will keep np bet- 
ter without sympathy. Yes, Margaret, I will go with her 
myself." 

" And that would, doubtless, clear my way, Claud," " but 
notwithstanding, it is a sore thing to leave a friendless bairn 
her lane with her trouble — and she has ever opened her 
heart more to me than even to Grace, no to say that she has 
a wild manner of speech, and takes much patience to deal 
with her. No that I am feared for you ; but woe's me for 
this distressed bairn ! " 
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" I shall take good care of her, Margaret," said the minis- 
ter; and, truly, Claud was very confident, kenning little 
About Rhoda's nature, nor the fashious charge she was, at 
the best time. But, truly, it was not in my power to choose, 
and I was fain to be content 

So, with that, we went into the house — and then Claud 
began to reckon when I could get away, and to question me 
if I would be feared, or if it would trouble me to travel by 
n^rht. I said " no/' but I was far from sure in my own mind, 
seeing that I could do little service to Mary if I were winning 
to London no weel, with the want of natural rest ; for I was 
an aged woman, and could not forget my ain infirmities, as 
whiles could be done by other folk. 

Now, truly, though the breakfast came straightway upon 
the table, I had little heart to take more than my cup of tea, 
and as soon as I could leave Claud, I steppit quietly up the 
stair to see if Rhoda was still sleeping. She had stirred in 
her sleep since I left her, and one arm was thrust out under 
the coverlet, as far as it could stretch, and her hand clenched 
tight; but still she was sleeping, and with her white face, 
and her dark hair drooping upon her brow, her long eye- 
lashes, and the deep shadow about her close-shut e'en, she 
was more like my bairn Grace than ever I had seen her 
look, and my heart yearned to her in her grief. She had 
friends — that was true — for she had my Grace, that never 
would desert one that was in trouble, and she had the lad 
Austin Bernard, the chosen of her youth. But alas, and 
woe is me I she had not one near hand that had kent her for 
the space of a twelvemonth, or loved her with the love of 
kindred and close blood. We might be kind in our fashion, 
but we were fremd folk, and, poor bairn! poor bairn 1 Rhoda 
was her lane. 

When I was standing, pondering in my mind near by her 
bed, the bairn grew restless under my look, and moved 
about upon her pillow, and syne woke. When she opened 
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her e'en, she Iookit full at me, first wondering, and then 
remembrance came* to her mind, and she gave a dreary, 
desperate look about the room, and then started up with her 
black, knitted brow, in her bitterness and despair, trying to 
harden her heart. I drew near to her; and she tried to 
push me away ; but I was no to be put away, and only drew 
the closer, and took the poor thing into my arms, and lifted 
up my voice mysel, being moved and troubled, and wept 
tears. I meant it not; but truly I could not refrain; and 
when she saw it in me, the bairn's defences were broken 
down in a moment. I never saw the like in all my days ; 
but though it feared me, I was blythe of it in a measure, and 
thankful to see her get that relief to her heart She grippit 
to me close, and clung to me as never bairn clung before ; 
and her weeping was like a torrent of the hills, violent, and 
strong, and full of passion. I did not speak a word of com- 
fort myself; I only put my hand upon her head, and called 
her by her name, and prayed the Lord to bless and keep 
her. And truly this outgate was of His own sending ; and 
the bairn's misery was calmed and soothed by it, the whicb 
was a wonderful help and consolation to me. 

When that was past, Rhoda rose off her bed, in her hasty 
way, and Iookit at me again, trying to be steady and firm, 
though her bit young frame was trembling. " I must go 
away at once — indeed I must; and if you are kind, you will 
not try to stop me," she said. " I can travel alone very 
well; no one will harm me; and I must go to papa — I 
must. Ton need not look at me so — I have made up my 
mind." 

" My dear bairn ! " said L 

u You think I have forgotten," cried Rhoda, interrupting 
me before I could say another word : and to tell the truth, I 
did think the poor thing was confused in her spirit, and did 
not mind what word had come last night. " I have not for- 
gotten ; but I will not believe till I see myself; and even 
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now — even now — I might do something for him. If it is 
all true even, I might still do something for him/' said Rho- 
da, pulling down her travelling gown out of the press, and 
putting it on so quick, that to look at her made me dizzy — 
and her voice was as fast as her hands, though it trembled 
more; "for I have nobody else in the world;* and I love 
papa, though you all hate him. I know you all hate him in 
your hearts, and think he is not good ; but he is mine, and I 
care for no one else in the world — no one else. Every- 
thing is cruel, both heaven and earth. You have sent Aus- 
tin away — you did it — and papa! papa! But I do not 
care," said the poor bairn, turning round upon me, with a 
wild fire dancing in her e'en, and keeping down her tears. 
" Now I am quite alone. I neither want to weep, nor to be 
pitied ; and I can protect myself. Good-bye ! I am going 
away." 

" My dear," said I, " you are not going away. I am not 
going to strive with you, Rhoda Maitland, in especial, not 
now, when you are in sore trouble ; but I will not suffer you 
to go away, for all you defy me like this. Now listen to me, 
my bairn. I will let you 450 to Oakenshaw, to your sister, 
who has the right news, and my brother, the minister — 
who, being mostly a stranger, will take care of you, poor 
bairn ! and no fash you with speech — is down the stair even 
at this moment, and can soon make ready to convey you 
hame. I ken you are in great grief, my dear, and I count 
not what ill-considered words you may. say in your trouble 
— but thrust not kindness away from you, Rhoda; for truly 
after love and kindred, it is the best thing, and comfort will 
come. My dear, are you hearing me ? Or if you would 
rather choose it, Rhoda, I will even put off my own business, 
and take you home to Grace myself 

" No, no, no, I will go with your brother," Khoda cried 
out, being subdued to reason, in a measure. " He will not 
speak to me — he will leave me alone. Yes ! I know you 
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are very kind/' she said, looking up for a moment, as if she 
did not ken -whether to put me away from her, or to flee 
into my arms again (for there was little moderateness in tie 
poor bairn) ; " I know you are ; and I do not deserve it. But 
I don't want kindness — I cannot bear it now. Only let me 
alone." 

Which, truly, was what I did, seeing she sat down in the 
window, with her cloak and bonnet on, and sat brooding 
upon her grief, and turned her face from me straightway. 
But it was sore against my heart to leave her so, though, 
maybe, for a bairn of her spirit, it was the best thing. Na, 
I could not do it When I had gotten down the stair, beside 
Claud my brother, I behooved to go back again, to take her 
some tea, and made a dozen errands up and down, before 
the hour was one ; though I well believe I only fashed the 
bairn, and wearied, but did not satisfy myself — seeing she 
never lifted her face to me, and whiles spoke a hasty word, 
and I was little fit, after being up the whole night, for pac- 
ing up and down the stair. But we made up our minds, 
Claud and me, that he would drive her up to the Manse, to 
get a change of apparel for himself, and let Mary, my sister, 
ken ; and that syne this very day, without delay, he would 
take Rhoda home. When the gig came to the door, the 
bairn came down, ready to go, with a big black veil close 
over her face; and though I kissed her bit white eheek 
through the veil, she scarce spoke a word. And so, having 
watched Claud and her away, I put up my ain things, and 
set my face to my travel, myself. 
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CHAPTER LII. 

By tbe time I had put up such things as I needed — be- 
ing but a vety small providing, seeing I counted on staying 
but a short time in London — and given Jenny bits of need- 
ful directions, what she was to do while I was away — and it 
was the hour for the railway ; and I had to hurry down my- 
self, and take out my own place, which was a great trouble 
to me, seeing I had ever had somebody, either Claud, my 
nephew, or the minister, my brother, or Grace, or Mr. Allan, 
to take that fash off my hands, until now; and truly, but 
for Rhoda and her trouble, the minister's chief errand to 
Sunnyside this morning, was just to see me away. But that 
was easy done, seeing I was well kent about the place, and 
the folk were all blythe to do me a good turn. And so I got 
away. I am aye much put about with a long travel, myself, 
specially upon the railway, being a thing I have been little 
used to; and this day, being much taken up, in my own 
mind, both about Rhoda, and her unruled spirit, poor bairn ! 
and also, concerning Mary, my niece, and how things would 
be when I wan to London, it is no to be thought I had much 
comfort of my journey, though I was travelling in the dear- 
est way. Truly, though the fastness of the thing is just a 
wonder to behold, the noise, and the stour, and the endless 
clatter, no to speak of the fearsome skreigh every now and 
then, were very trying to me ; and though, doubtless, it be- 
hooves Christian folk to consider that the same hand of Prov- 
idence is great and mighty, as well in the bowels of the 
earth, as in the daylight of the plain country-side, yet I will 
not say that ever I was hurled through one of the black 
fearsome arches that folk call tunnels, without a great drither 
and a tremor at my heart. Also, there was more fash in this 
travel, than in any I had ever gone before, seeing, for one 
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tfiing, it was a far longer journey, and I had to stay a night 
at a strange place in the middle of it, and to pat up at an 
inn, among unkent folk, which was a sore experience for a 
single gentlewoman, travelling her lane, and come to my 
years — though I will not say but everybody was very civil, 
and even the English servants about the inn wkere I abode, 
when once they understood my speech, were very well-bred, 
and did what I bade them, and gave me little trouble. I 
took the road again very early in the morning, and got to 
London by the middle of the day ; and truly, I will ever 
count it for a great providence, that I did not lose both my- 
self and my belongings ; but got, at last, into a noddy — 
and a very dirty noddy it was, that I would have thought 
shame to be seen in, if it had not been a strange place, 
where no person kent me. By this time, I was in a great 
tremor, marvelling concerning Mary — and before I kent 
where I was, we had stoppit at her door. 

It was not to call a grand house, in any way — at least, 
not to logk upon it from without ; but it was very near a very 
big park, full of trees and green grass, that was a pleasure to 
see, with a water in it, giving bits of glints and sparkles in 
the sun, beneath the branches. The door was opened by a 
man in a livery ; and to see his look, it was plain enough 
that he thought but little of me and my noddy, though he 
could not refuse to let me in ; but very cauldrife it was to 
me, to light down at the door of that strange place, and no 
one kent face to say welcome to me, and the strange man — 
though he was but a flunkey — no very sure about letting 
my bit trunk come into the house, and giving many looks at 
my quiet apparel, as if he kent not what to think of me. 
With a heavy heart, I went up the stair, and into a back 
chamber, which opened into another, and another, fine 
rooms — though little like the rooms at Lilliesleaf ; and then 
I waited but a small space, when the door opened, and Mary 
lookit in, in a dubious way. But, to see the bairn's face, 
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when she found out it was me ! Truly, I will not say but 
that was hire enough, for the whole gate to London, weary 
as it was. 

* u Aunt ! " she cried out — and for the moment I could not 
but think she was a bairn again in the fulness of her joy. 
Now we had aye thought much of Mary's looks, seeing she 
was a very bonnie young thing in her young days, and had 
a most sweet face at every time ; but I never thought to 
have seen any bairn of ours looking as she did now. It 
might be the dress for one thing — or maybe the company 
and the kind of life she was in, helpit on — but Mary was 
as near beautiful as ever I saw, which was a great surprise 
to me. 

"When did you come? — how did you come? — what 
induced you, aunt ? " cried Mary, " and the bairns — the 
bairns ? — nothing has happened to Lilliesleaf — but I can 
see that in your face." 

" No, my dear," said I, " they are all well, blessings on 
theml nothing has 'happened at Lilliesleaf; but, truly, I 
came here all the road ance-errand to seek my ain strayed 
bairn, and to see if she had clean forgotten which was the 
way home." 

" No, indeed, Aunt Margaret," said Mary, " you need 
not fear that ; the way home will be the pleasantest way in 
the woBld to me ; and did you come to warn me, or to per- 
suade me ? 'Well, you must stay now till my work is quite 
done." 

" And when will fhat be, Mary ? " said L 

'* Veiy soon now, I hope, aunt," said Mary, and she drew 
a chair close to my side, and sat down and took hold of my 
hand, " now, aunt, now — all about the bairns ! " 

And I telled her all about the bairns as was meet, and she 
sat and listened, aye holding my hand close, whiles with a 
smile and whiles with a tear, her heart shining in her e'en to 
hear tell of every one of them, and everything about them, 
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as only the like of me would tell. Na — folk might say what 
they likit — but the heart of my Mary was as leal as ever it 
was to her ain house and home. 

After a space, though I was not near done telling, nor 
Mary wearied of hearing me, she rose up from her seat : — 

" 1 am selfish, aunt ; I forget your comfort," said Mary, 
drawing my hand through her arm, and leading me away — 
for I had not taken off my travelling things — and, truly, as 
we went by a great, big, grand mirror upon the wall, I could 
not but glance at her in it, looking so bonnie ; she was to be 
kent for a gentlewoman at her youngest and her humblest 
time — but to see her, what a look she had now ! 

So Mary led me away into a very grand little room, where 
the furnishing was beautiful to see. It opened off from her 
own chamber, and was called her dressing-room, and the 
table was just covered with bonnie bits of nicknacks that 
must have cost a great deal of siller. So there Mary set me 
down in a big easy-chair, and sent away a maid that was in 
the room to get me some tea — seeing that is what I aye like 
coming off a journey — and took my bonnet and my shawl 
from me herself. Truly, 1 could not but give a wondering 
look at the room, and all that was in it ; and there was a 
case open upon the table with grand jewels sparkling in the 
sun, and a grand gown covered with lace spread out upon a 
sofa, and everything round about in the same fashion. It 
was just a marvel to see. 

" Dear me, Mary," said I, " this is no like the bit small 
room at the Manse where .my bairn used to be ; but, my 
dear, though it is very bonnie, it must have cost much siller 
— more than you could spare." 

" Yes ; a great deal more than we could spare, aunt," said 
Mary, in a very quiet way, " on the contrary, we have not 
spared anything since we came here." 

And with that the bairn began to show me one thing after 
another; bits of useless bonifie things that were fit enough 
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for folk that had much means, and kent no better than to 
throw their fortune away ; bat Mary thought no shame — 
though, truly, it went to my heart to see all this wastry, and 
to think upon the good lands lying waste, and so many a 
wiselike place falling to deSay at home. I was surprised at 
Mary; she let me see everything with a grave face, as 
she might have let me see the books, or the lessons that 
some person was learning wisdom by. But she never took 
it amiss, when I held up my hands at them, and said, were 
they no great wastry ? but only smiled in her quiet way, and 
made answer to me : " Great wastry, aunt" 

So truly, I did not ken what to say to her, and was fain to 
go back to my story about the bairns, which was pleasant to 
both her and me, and then the tray came with my tea, the 
which I was thankful of, and when I was taking it, and Mary 
sitting by, sewing at something — for she had not altogether 
forgotten her old ways — and aye asking the other question 
about Lilliesleaf, I just tried to keep my e'en away from the 
rest, as far as I could, and to keep ill thoughts out of my mind 
for, though I could not but think she was far to blame, there 
was no change, in either heart or spirit, that I could see, 
upon my*bairn. 

I had, maybe, been as much as two hours safely landed 
there, when we heard a step coming to the door. 

u There is Allan ; how much astonished he will be," said 
Mary, rising up very quick to meet him; but truly, my 
trouble was, that he would be but very little surprised, and 
was sure to let her ken the secret of wherefore I came 
here. 

And so, indeed, it came to pass — for we were ill actors, 
both him and me — and though he tried to put on a won- 
dering look, it was not such as could deceive any person, 
and his kindly face grew red to the very brow, and he kent 
not well what to say, except that he was blythe to see me 
there ; and I think not I was much better myself. All this 
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time, Mary was looking at him and me, and well I kent, by 
the pawkie smile upon her face, that she read us both, and 
saw as clear as if I had telled her, what it was that brought 
me to London at this time. 

Mr. Allan abode a long space, and we had very pleasant 
converse, speaking of home, which, I well saw, his heart was 
yearning to ; and when he had to go away, he gave me a 
warning glance, and syne turned very red again, as he saw 
Mary's eye light upon him. Mary said not a word till after 
he was fairly away, and then, far from being angered, turned 
round upon me with her blythest smile. 

" So you have been plotting, aunt," said Mary, " plotting 
against me ! and Allan sent for you — I know very well 
you will not deny it, Aunt Margaret ! I could not have 
supposed this of you." 

" Truly, Mary," said I, " it was not my blame." 

Mary had gone to the window to look out after him, for 
they were very fond about one another, the two of them, 
though they were old married folk, and when she came back 
to me, her e'en were even glistening, so that I kent not 
whether it was most with smiles or tears. 

" And Allan sent for you, aunt ? " said Mary, over again, 
as if, instead of being angry at hearing that, it was news that 
was nigh being too much joy. "Allan has begun to plot 
against me, in his turn. Oh ! Aunt Margaret, be thankful 
for me ! for I have done my work at last" 

With that, she sat down beside me, and leaned down her 
head on my knee ; and whether the bairn was overcome 
with tears, or with blytheness, or was giving thanks in her 
heart, I will not take upon me to say ; but this I ken, that 
when she rose up, though her bonnie e'en were wet, her 
face was shining like the very light — and the look of Mary, 
my niece, was no like the look of one that had put peace or 
comfort to the hazard, for the sake of this world's pleasure, 
but was even like the shining countenance of a bairn of 
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God, that had been into the depths seeking and # saving a 
thoughtless man, and had brought him forth with songs and 
in peace. 



CHAPTER Lni. 

The rest of this afternoon was spent in nothing but con- 
verse about home, and our ain folk ; and Mary was con- 
cerned to hear of my trouble with Rhoda, as was natural, 
and much taken up about the bairn herself. Also, I made 
inquiry concerning the young lad, Mr. Bernard ; but Mary 
kent not much about him, seeing he had soon stoppit coming 
to the houses she said, and had fallen into a melancholy way of 
thinking, by reason of nobody helping him to a fortune, which 
I was vexed to hear. When it came to be late in the after- 
noon, maybe, between four and five o'clock, seeing I was 
well rested by that time, Mary made me to go out with her 
in a carriage, which, to my comfort, lookit plain and douce, 
and no so extravagant as most of the things she had, and in 
it we took a drive into the grand park I had seen, where 
many carriages and folk on horseback were throng in the 
road; no to speak of very bonnie bairns and decent folk that 
were to be seen on the green grass, and beneath the trees. 
Truly, it was a pleasant sight as could be, and much I mar- 
velled to see the like of this in the great city, London, 
which is nothing but a ravening wilderness to the thoughts 
of many country-folk, and where, it was my fancy, you 
would neither see green sod nor pleasant trees from one end 
of "the town to the other. 

Also, Mary told me the names of many great folk that 
were driving on the same *oad with her and me, and many 
among them she kent herself, which was both a marvel and 
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a pleasure to me. And so it came to pass, that with every- 
thing being so new and so strange, and my own mind far 
from clear concerning my bairn, not kenning if she should 
be blamed or praised, but in a great bewilderment about all 
the grandeur and the wastry of the house, I was very sore at 
a loss, and could scarce say a word of all the serious things 
I was disposed to say. Then we came home ; and after the 
night was far spent, and I was thinking of going to my bed, 
seeing I was wearied with my travel, and the watching that 
went before, it may well be thought what my marvel was, 
when Mary went away from me to dress, seeing she was 
going out at that time of night. I held my peace, being sore 
amazed. Truly, 1 could not trust my very e'en when I saw 
her coming ben again, as grand and as bonnie as a princess 
in one of the bairn's fairy tales. To think that this was our 
Mary, a bairn of the Manse, and come of a douoe and sober 
kindred — and that the like of her, being, as I trusted, of a 
well-disposed and godly spirit, and a righteous person in all 
her ways, was going forth to the companies of pleasure and 
festivity, at ten of the clock, in this May night. 

" Well, aunt," said Mary to me, with a smile, " ten o'clock 
is just as innocent as seven o'clock, though it would not 
quite do in Fasturelands." And with that, Mr. Allan, being 
very proud of his bonnie wife, as I could well see, though a 
cloud was on his brow, put a mantle about her, and gave her 
his arm, and they went away. I never was left in the like 
bewilderment all my days. No that I reflected upon them 
for leaving me ; for well I wot it was no lack of love or 
kindness. But, bless me, what order could there be in the 
house, or right rule in any place, when the master and mis- 
tress went forth upon their pleasures at ten of the clock, arid 
did not come in again till all the hours of the night ! 

So I went to the chamber that had been sorted for me, 
and wherein there was routh of comfort, and everything that 
heart could desire for the ease of the outward frame, with 
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heaviness upon my spirit, and aye craving sore to ken in my 
own mind where it would all end. To think of the like of 
me, an aged woman that had little experience of the like of 
this, coming here to put in my hand, as if I could do aught ! 
And to think of Mr. Allan, that should have kent better, 
asking me 1 Oh, Mary, Mary, my bairn ! to think the vani- 
ties of this world could wile your heart away from your ain 
pleasant hame ! 

Now after that, it came to pass that the days went on, 
leaving me still marvelling, and with no change. And I 
could not see either that Mary had great heart to her pleas- 
ares ; for it .was aye when 1 was telling her of hame and of 
the bairns, that her eye shone, and her face lighted up. 
As for Mr. Allan, his brow grew darker every hour ; but it 
was strange to me that he never had sought a word with me, 
nor said more concerning my coming. And just to abide a 
guest and a sojourner in this house, and of no profit to any 
mortal, and to think of all the bits of bairns at Lilliesleaf, 
and Grace, with all the charge of Rhoda upon her, was very 
poor comfort to me. Mary would have me go with her 
every place I could go ; and aye she had her festivities at 
night ; and a very wearisome life it was, as I could well see, 
and a great marvel to see how she keepit her strength, and 
her bonnie looks, and her good spirit. Mr. Allan had his 
own ways and pleasures, doubtless, also. But after I had 
been a week there, I saw that a great gloom had come upon 
him ; and be got an anxious, careworn look, and keepit con- 
stant in a small bit library down the stair. And I was very 
sore feared that it was ffim that had telled the man that 
opened the door to say a lee to somebody that came asking 
for Mr. Elphinstone, and to tell that he was no at home. 

Now one morning, it came to pass that I went in to this 
bit room myself, seeing I wanted to write a letter ; and Mr. 
Allan was busy with books and papers on the table. He 
lookit up in an eager way when I came in, and lifted up a 
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chair for me to sit down. So I sat down, marvelling if he 
would speak now, 'which truly he did, after a time. 

44 Well, aunt, you do not find that I exaggerated ? " said 
Mr. Allan, playing with a silver pen, in a restless way. 
44 Here we are floating *gayly down the stream ; and now I 
suppose it is only a question of time. But, it is not so easy, 
after all, to make up one's mind to ruin." 

44 Dear me, Mr. Allan," said I, " are you sitting here, in 
this quiet manner, waiting for that ? " 

44 Well, if I did not sit here, it might be less tedious — 
it might come a little sooner," said Mr. Allan, rising up, and 
pacing up and down the small bit room. " But- 1 am sick 
of it all, and worn out — that is the truth." 

44 And Mary is bringing it on ? Do you mean to tell me 
that ? Mary, my own bairn ! " said I. And I could not 
but give a cry in my trouble to listen to such a word, even 
from my own mouth. 

44 No, no, Mary only finishes the business — only helps to 
finish the business/' said the young man. u What fools we 
have been ! Why, see there, aunt," and he lifted up a 
book, and threw it on the table near hand me, giving me 
a great start, though he meant it not, " there is an absurd 
story all about green fields, and rural happiness ; and I have 
been reading it — I ! though it is under the mark for a cock- 
ney boarding-school — and actually sighing over an impos- 
sible Arcadia. Yes, experience is a terrible teacher; but 
I never thought to have learned so much at her hands." 

44 And, Mr. Allan," said I, " will you say to me that it is 
all through the means of Mary ? — all the doings of qp.y in- 
nocent bairn ? But truly you .cannot look for it that I 
should hear to the like of that ? " 

44 1 do not blame Mary," said Mr. Allan seriously, coming 
back, and sitting down at the table. u She only shows me 
the extent of my folly — the full measure of what I have 
lost." 
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" Ob, Mr. Allan ! " said I, " if you were back again in 
Lilliesleaf the morn, and no difference from what used to 
be, you would be weary of your quiet life before a year 
was done." 

The young man gave me a strange smile. 

" I have very little hope of making the experiment," he 
said, in a dull, quiet tone ; and truly, his manner was like 
a man that had put away good hope from him, and was 
waiting for whatever might come. I was grieved to my 
▼ery heart, but also, I was far from pleased to see the like 
of this. 

" And wherefore are you sitting still here ? " said I. " I 
did your bidding, Mr. Allan, though I was much hindered 
upon my way, and was an aged person, and saw little good 
I could do ; but wherefore do you not arise, and take your 
journey hame to your own place, and bring all the good 
you can out of this evil ? To tarry till it comes, and never 
to lift a hand to keep it* away, is ill work for a Christian 
man." 

Mr. Allan gave a shrug to his shoulders, and answered 
me not ; but I could see, by the restless way he stirred upon 
his chair, that he kent not anything to answer to that. • 

" Yes, Mary has her share of the blame," he said, in a 
hasty manner, after a long space ; " she has not left it all 
upon my head — she has her sliare." 

" Truly," said I, " she was never careful all her days to 
keep herself safe, if other folk were in peril ; and well I ken 
it was more in her heart to take the blame from you, than 
to flee from it hersel." 

When I said that, Mr. Allan started, and lookit in my 
face for a moment, and syne he rose half to his feet, and 
syne fell back again into his chair. 

44 To take the blame from me ! " he said, in a half-an- 
gered, half- wondering manner ; and though he did not ask 
me a question more, he lookit very eager in my face, and 
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pondered what I said. Truly, I was feared in my own heart 
that Mary would not thank me, and maybe I had gone too 
far. 

" Mr. Allan," said I, " I ken not Mary's meaning, nor her 
plan, but I ken her ways and her nature well, and I see she 
has little pleasure in this manner of life, and wearies sair 
for her bairns and her own house. Say you but the word, 
and I could well answer for Mary, she will be most blythe 
to come away." 

" You exceed my comprehension now, I confess, Aunt 
Margaret," said Mr. Allan, with a thought of haughtiness in 
his tone ; " but I will not discuss my wife, even with you. 
No, no ; Mary is not so shadowy a person ; she has her own 
individual will and inclination quite as strong as mine." 

With that, I held my peace; for I neither would hear 
ill of my bairn, nor take her part with one that was more 
bound to her defence than even me ; and I will not say 
but I was angered, forbye. He had taken his ain pleasure 
himself, with little thought whether she was pleased or no, 
and now he behooved to sit here in despair, because Mary 
had changed her manners to pleasure him — her that was a 
cwdit to every friend she had, and weel thought of, far and 
near ! He was not blate to say the like of this to me 1 



CHAPTER LIV. 

The next day after that, Mary being otherwise taken up, 
I thought I would even venture to take a bit walk my lane, 
kenning I could not well lose my way the length of the 
park, where any person might have been pleased to walk, 
on a bonnie day like to this ; and truly, I got that length 
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without trouble, and took pleasure in it, seeing it was a bon- 
nie sight to see both common folk and great folk, rejoicing 
in the light of heaven and the common air — the which was 
sweet both to feel and see. 

Now, when I turned back again, to come home, I had 
worse fortune, and did not take the right turn, but strayed 
out of my way, and got into a bit small street, where I could 
find no outgate. When I was going along in a very per- 
plexed manner, on the pavement, being far from sure where 
I was, and scarce liking to stop a strange person on the 
street, and ask the right road, it chanced that, looking up, 
my eye lighted upon a kent face. The lad went past me, 
or ever I could stop him \ and truly, for the first 'moment, I 
minded not who he was ; but when* I saw him passing on 
before me, and his step heavy and downcast, and his dress 
wearing bare, though aye like a gentleman, it soon was 
clear to me. Poor callant ! it was easy to see he had been 
in adversity and sore worn out with disappointment, and 
tried with puirtith, which is ever sore to bear — for it was 
just Mr. Bernard, and no other. I went on after him, be- 
ing well-pleased to fall in with him in this manner ; and see- 
ing he walked slow, I did not find it very hard to keep up 
with him, till suddenly the lad came to a pause, and stoppit 
at a door. So I went up to him, when I saw that. He 
lookit at me for a. moment, turning very red ; and then he 
came down off the steps, and said he was surprised to see 
me, and turned round "quick, that I might not look upon 
the house — for it lookit but a small house, with bits of 
flower-pots in the window, and no like a gentleman's abid- 
ing-place. Poor callant ! but he needed not be feared, for 
showing his poverty to me. 

So, I telled him I had come up to see my niece, Mary, and 
had lost my road ; and he turned with me, in a kindly man- 
ner, to put me right for home — but small inclination for 
any converse the young lad had showed, which was a mar- 
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vel to me, seeing I had parted so short time from Rhoda; 
and now, I had to begin a speech about her myself. 

" I have heard no word from Rhoda, Mr. Bernard," said 
I ; " as, truly, it was not to be thought she could have the 
heart, in her first stroke of trouble, to write letters to me, 
or any fremd person; but I would like well to ken how 
she is, poor bairn ! and if any more news of the calamity 
had come." 

" You do not seem to know that we are sharers in this 
calamity, such as it is, Miss Maitland," said the young lad, 
in a quick way, as if*it was a sore subject. " My brother 
and Rhoda's father were together, and together lost their 
lives." 

" Dear me ! Mr. Bernard, I am very sorry," said I — but 
he would not let me speak. 

" My brother was scarcely my acquaintance," said Mr. 
Bernard, in a haughty way; "and I will not take credit 
for feeling which I make no pretensions to* We were early 
separated, and never had any friendship. Rhoda knew 
him better than I. She grieves sufficiently for us both." 

Now, I could not miss but see the bitterness in the lad's 
tone — woe's me ! — he had, doubtless, heard tell of the old 
liking that was between Rhoda and his brother, and was 
jealous of the buried man. 

" Ay," said I, u we kent nought of what had happened to 
Mr. Bernard ; but when the poor bairn heard of her father's 
end, she was even like to break her heart." 

When I said that, the young man's face softened. 

" Yes," he said, " she was desolate enough already. Poor 
Rhoda ! poor child ! but you will be kind to her, at least, 
whatever comes." 

" It is my hope nothing more will come, but a kind bride- 
groom and a good home," said I, " when such things are 
seasonable, and the mourning is past. Na, Mr. Bernard, 
never you start and look away from me, for the nearest 
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friend that Rhoda has to look to, is doubtless just your- 
self." 

I heard a sound by my side, as if the lad was grinding his 
teeth in anger or in trouble, and with that I lookit up at 
him. His face was white and firmset,. and there was pain 
upon the callant's brow. 

" And I am half a pauper, a useless, poor gentleman," he 
said, in a low, fierce voice, that sounded like a cry. " Look 
at me ! she had need have better friends than I." 

" You are a proud callant," said I, " and will, maybe, take 
a friendly question ill, or a word of counsel ; but I maun 
even try. Are you doing nothing, Mr. Bernard ? or what 
evil thing is it that makes you so hard in your speech this 
day?" 

" Oh t yes ! I am doing something — I am waiting — wait- 
ing," said the young man, " on a hundred hopeless* chances ; 
that is my occupation to-day, as it was yesterday, and six 
mouths ago — waiting ! it has broken stronger hearts than 
mine." 

" I would wait on nothing but Providence, if I were like 
to you," said I ; " for truly, it is my thought you have been 
wasting your strength on false hopes this many a day." 

"Providence! you are allegorical, Miss Maitland," said 
Mr. Bernard, with a kind of fierce laugh. " My Lord and 
his Grace are tangible persons, when one can reach them ; 
but if I went, cap in hand, to beg a small place from Provi- 
dence, can you direct me to the proper quarter ? My pros- 
pects do not look the brighter for this suggestion." 

" Whisht, callant, and be not profane," said I, " though 
truly, I am not angry, for you ken no better. I make little 
doubt Providence will find you out and show you mercy, 
or ever you are aware ; for the dealings of the Lord are 
no like the dealings of men. But will you tell me, for 
Rhoda*s sake, if there is aught you are trying to do ? " 

" 1 will tell you anything for Rhoda's sake," said the lad, 
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in an agitated way, as if I bad won at his heart by that 
word. " Poor Hhoda ! she, at least, cares what becomes of 
me. My brother, Miss Maitland " — and here the callant's 
tone changed to bitterness again — " My brother, from 
whom I never had either kindness or help all my life, left 
me, by right of kindred, his heir. Let me describe to you 
my inheritance. An old, broken-down manor-house in a 
remote county, in the first instance — and in the second, a 
heap of money, enough to make us rich, both Rhoda and 
me." 

" Bless me ! " said I, " and if it is so, wherefore do you 
make this moan tome?" 

The young man gave another laugh, fierce and bitter. 

" Do you remember the old fable of the gold that turned 
to bits of slate and stone V " he said ; " it is more in your 
way than in mine. This money, Miss Maitland, had been 
won at the gaming-table, and won unfairly, as I was told ; 
so I did the only thing that a man of honor could do — I 
restored to the victim what could never belong to me. And 
so, having been mocked with one vain vision of prosperity 
— though, I confess, even then that I grudged to owe to 
my brother — here I am again, no better than before." 

" Na," said I, " say not so ; for you aye have the comfort 
of doing right, which is as great a pleasure as the Lord 
ever grants to man." 

But the callant's lip curled with disdain. 

" Yes," he said, " I have the delight of receiving an effu- 
sion of gratitude, profuse and unmeaning, from the young 
fool who has had the benefit. Providence ! do you call it 
Providence, to heap wealth upon a booby, and leave me a 
pauper V But I only shock you. Come, we will be done 
with this." 

44 My man," said I, " would it make y # ou great amends if 
you got the siller, and the fooFs understanding with the 
same ? Would you differ with him, you ungrateful callant ? 
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I wot well 70a would rather have your ain wit than his 
riches — though truly, I see little good it has done you, 
when you ken no better than to make a reproach upon 
Providence. But for all that, you have done well, and I am 
blythe of it, and it is more pleasure to me than if you had 
gotten great spoil/' 

But grieved I was to see that the lad himself thought not 
so. He had will to do what was right, being sore put to it ; 
but the Lord had not seen fit to give to the callant the lib- 
eral soul which could rejoice in this, and he grudged the 
ill-gotten siller though he keepit it not. But it ill became 
the like* of me, a sinful person, to sit judge upon his 
thoughts; he had done what was just, and that was all 
that mortal folk have a claim to look unto. 

So Mr. Bernard went on with me, and we had much more * 

converse: but the lad had an unsettled and troubled mind as 

» 

ever I saw, and kent not what he would be at ; for nothing 
would serve him but an occupation that was fit for a gentle- 
man, as he called it, and, truly, it was hard to win at what 
that was — though the callant lookit in my face without a 
blush — me ; come of a line of godly ministers, that had 
served in the Word for the love of it, and been leal to the 
Master's cause in good report and in ill report — and made 
a reflection upon it that he could not " take orders," and 
win into the kirk — him ! Truly, I am little learned in the 
ways of the English kirk, but I could not thole to think of 
the like of him serving in the courts of the Lord's house, 
even though I worshipped not in that manner myself, for, 
doubtless, it is but manners that differ, and them that seek 
His ways are of one heart in every place. 

Notwithstanding I was ill content, both for his sake and 

. /or Rhoda's, to part with the callant again, and let him slip 

Trom*wfce like a knotless thread, and I had sore work wiling 

him to come in with me when we came to Mary's door. But 

seeing I lefe^im ken we were to abide very short space in 
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London, he yielded to come in at last, and gave me his word 
to come back again, and to let me ken when he heard from 
Rhoda. He had kent little kindness as I well believe since 
} he came into this great and desert place, and at the last I 

thought the callant's heart was softened, in especial as Mary 
was very well pleased to see him, and would take .no denial 
but that he would come to dinner another day, which he 
gave consent to do, and so he went away. Truly, I have 
had my own troubles with bairns from time to time, but so 
bewildered as I was, and put to my wits' end, with these two 
young things, Rhoda and Mr. Bernard, I never was all my 
days. They were not like our own bairns in anf manner, 
and, to speak truth, I ken not who they were like, save one 
another, which was a great comfort, seeing they were troth- 
plighted, and were to travel the ways of this world hand-in- 
hand ; though whether they would 'gree the better for their 
likeness, being both of a wild and unsubdued nature, truly, 
at this time, I will not take it upon me to say. - 



CHAPTER LV. 

When I told Mary of my falling in with Mr. Bernard, 
and that he was abiding nigh at hand, and also of the story 
he had told to me, she was very much taken up, and the lad 
got favor in her eyes. Also, Mr. Allan, when he heard' it, 
thought much of him, though he was soon cast down himself, 
and had but little heart for other folks' troubles, .being in a 
bewilderment concerning his own. But Mary was aye a 
greater marvel to me, the more I saw of her in her new 
estate ; for she neither faltered nor swerved upon her road, 
so far as I could see ; and though she kent all die wastry of 
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the house, and how great expense everything was, truly I 
saw no sign in it that her spirit was disturbed, which made 
the more aggravation in Mr. Allan. But before I come back 
to the two — though it may well be thought, being my ain, 
they ever lie nearest to my heart — I will even tell out my 
tale about Mr. Bernard, and the good Providence that befell 
the lad, even in his coming to this house. 

We had much converse among ourselves respecting him, 
as may well be thought, and tpuehlhg Rhoda also, and how 
Grace would do wkiuher, and if the two young things would 
cast in their lot together now, or wait for a better time. 
Truly, neither marrying nor giving in marriage was in Mr. 
Bernard's head ; but that was nothing to the purpose ; for if 
Rhoda got a moderate provision of siller, I wist well that the 
bairn would be little content with it till she had gotten some 
right means to give share of it to Austin — seeing though 
they were both out-of-the-way bairns, and nothing better 
than a riddle to me, they were very leal in their hearts to 
one another, which became them well, poor things, seeing 
they were their lane in the world. 

We were far from a blythe household at this season, though 
we were abiding in London, in the blythest time of the year, 
and among great and gay folk. For Mr. Allan took pleasure 
in nothing, but abode still the whole day in his bit small 
library ; and when he went out with Mary at night, it was 
with a gloom upon his face that would not be bidden away 
by any festivity. The very folks that came about the house, 
and were his own friends,' jeered at him for his grave looks ; 
but Mary — though it is my thought there never was a 
glance upon his face but she took note of it in her heart — 
Mary never said a word, but went on upon her own ways. 
For my own self, I could not but marvel at the two; for 
here they were dwelling, wasting their own days, and the 
substance of their bairns; and what was it for? 

The day before Mr. Bernard was coming to his dinner, 
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and when I was heavy in my own spirit, and bewildered, 
and could do nought but aye make my appeal to Him that 
has the hearts of men in His hand, Mary telled me with a 
very blythe face, that somebody was to come to meet Mr. 
Bernard the morn, that she doubted not would be a great 
friend tor him, and give him help in this world. I shook my 
head, being in a heavy frame of mind. 

" My dear," said I, " I will be thankful to hear tell of it ; 
but truly I would be better pleased if the lad took heart of 
grace; and helpit himsel." 

When I said that, I was thinking upon no person but Mr. 
Bernard. But, to my wonder, Mr. Allan took the word to 
himself, and being in the room beside Mary and me, started 
up to his feet, and paced about like a man in great trouble. 
Mary never said a word, and neither did I, though I could 
* not choose but watch the young man ; and when he was 
weary of that exercise, he turned round and flung down the 
book he had been reading, upon the table. 

44 That is just about the hardest thing in existence^' said 
Mr. Allan, in a strong and meaning way; and then he 
turned quick upon his heel, and, or ever I could speak, he 
was out of the room, and his foot went echoing down the 
stair. We sat still and listened, Mary and me ; but he did not 
go to his own room, but out at the outer door. I was very 
sore frighted in my own spirit ,to speak truth, fearing that 
Mr. Allan had lost the guidance of himself; and I would not 
say but Mary had a drither in her heart as well as me. But 
though she gave a glance out of the window to see the road 
he took and wavered in her color for a moment, she did not 
say a word. Truly, she had great command over herself. 

But it came to pass in the good providence of the Lord, 
that nothing ill befell, and the next day, according to his 
tryst, Mr. Bernard came to his- dinner, with divers other 
folk. Among the rest, was one young lad, who kent nobody 
but Mary that I could see ; and this callant did nothing all 
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the forepart of the night, but wander about the place where 
Mr. Bernard might be, aye trying to get a word of him, and 
too blate to begin. He was but young, and no very wise, if 
looks were a rule, but lookit a well-dispositioned callant not- 
withstanding, and had the grace to be very diffident of him- 
sel£ Now Mr. Bernard, he was far different. He was here 
in a company, where every person, as was to be expected, 
was better endowed in this world's goods than him, and the 
lad was dour and haughty, and held up his grand high head 
among them, taking more state upon himself than a prince 
would have done. It was just a sight to see; but truly, 
though I see mot myself what better the one is than the 
other, it is easier to make allowance for the pride of poverty, 
than the pride of riches — and youth has many a foolish 
thought, harder to put up with than thai But I did not 
take it for a good sign of him in any manner, the steady 
way he lookit down upon this young lad, Mr. Ledaway, who 
was following after him ; for I think it is ever an ill sign of 
both heart and spirit, when I see clever folk very proud of 
their cleverness, and ready to use another kindly human 
person, of whom they ken nothing, like to a fool. 

After the dinner was past, Mr. Bernard came to me where 
I was sitting in an end of the drawing-room, my lane ; and 
I saw the young man was moved out of his ordinary, though 
I could not tell if it was pleasure or trouble. But he came 
and sat down beside me, turning about a chair sideways, that 
he might have no need to look into my fajse, and then he 
spoke. 

" I have heard from Rhoda, Miss Maitland," said the young 
lad ; and I was not ill-pleased to see that Rhoda's name had 
power to bring the color into his cheek. 

" Aye, Mr. Bernard ! " said I, " and how does she speak of 
herself, poor bairn ? " 

" She says very little of herself," he said, in a hasty way ; 
"but, do you remember the Sunnyside parlor and the 

15 
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Vicar of Wakefield, and your last warning to me, Miss Mait- 
land ? It is a humiliating recollection ; but I never thought 
to be tempted like the vagabond philosopher. Ah, I see my 
memory is better than yours — you forget ! " 

" Truly, I will not take upon myself to say I mind what 
you mean," said I, being perplexed; "for the memory of 
old folk is no like youth. Na ; I mind the Vicar of Wake- 
field well enough, but I cannot mind what I said." 

The young man gave a bit short laugh, in the which 
there was a pleasure, after a manner, though likewise he 
thought shame. 

"He had to be content with his wife's fortune," said Mr. 
Bernard. " I ran no risk* of a wife's fortune in those days, 
and could afford to smile at you, Miss Maitland. But I am 
a poorer fellow than George Primrose," said the young man, 
rising up in a proud, impatient, shamefaced way. " I have 
only been waiting on Providence, as you say, when here is 
the wife's fortune thrust into my hand." 

"I marvel not you should think shame, Mr. Bernard," 
said I. " Will you tell me how it was ? " 

So he sat down again, with another bit laugh, half of 
anger, when I took him at his word like this, and read to me 
out of a letter, how my bairn Grace had made a deed, set- 
tling the income she had been used to give to her father, 
upon Rhoda, and putting it clear in her own hand, to do 
what she would. Doubtless, the bairn Rhoda, being troth- 
plighted unto him, and no under the same restraints as 
would have keepit back a young thing, had let him ken, in 
the same letter, that herself and her siller were both waiting 
on him ; but it was not to be thought he would read that to 
me. So the lad was perturbed in his spirit, as might be ex- 
pected ; and was fain and blythe, and bitter at his own ill 
succeeding, and shamed at being in her debt for everything, 
ail at the same moment. For he could not make up his 
mind either to be married, and take his wife's portion with a 
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free heart, or to put off till he was more even with her, him- 
self. He grudged both the one and the other. I was grieved 
for him, the foolish callant ! and I was angry at him, as well; 
for he did not ken what he would be at. 

He was scarce done telling me his story, when Mary 
brought up the other young lad, Mr. Ledaway, to me ; but 
it was well to be seen it was not me he wanted, but Mr. Ber- 
nard. Now, whenever Mr. Bernard heard his name — whether 
he bad missed the sound of it before, I do not ken — he drew 
up his high head, and went away. I likit this proud, perverse 
callant, in my own mind, I ken not wherefore ; and truly, I 
was very vexed to see in him the like of this unkindly and 
ungenerous pridefulness — for Mary tarried to tell me that 
this Mr. Ledaway was the foolish young lad that had lost 
money to Austin Bernard's brother, and got it back again 
from Austin himself. I was distressed in my heart, to think 
upon it ; for truly, it was easy to see that this good deed was 
not done out of an open and free heart, but more out of a 
compulsion of honor, and pride, and self-regard ; and Mr. 
Bernard could not move himself to aught but a grudging 
and haughty demeanor to this young man. 

Woe's me ! The ways of the world are hard to tread, 
and ill to learn ; and there is nothing even to the heart of 
man, for decejtfulness and vanity. I would rather have 
chosen, for my own part, that he had keepit the siller, than 
have had an enmity in his heart against the lad he had re- 
stored riches and comfort to. But truly, as I have said, he 
was in a very ill frame of*mind, and kent not what he 
would have ; for he railed upon folk for neglecting him, and 
grudged tnat it should be in their power to do him kind- 
ness — and yet, for all this, though I could have lickit him 
with my own hands, so ill-pleased as I was, I could not 
help but like the callant, evil-tempered though I saw him 
to be. 

Na ! though I wiled him myself, all I could, and also, so 
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did Mary, and Mr. Allan, likewise, when he cam* to ken 
how it was, Mr. Bernard would not bow his pride to make 
any kind of friends with Mr. Ledaway. Truly, though he 
was not the cleverest, he was the best dispositioned of the 
two, this other young man ; and, though he was abashed, he 
lookit not angered, but went away early, taking kindly fare- 
well of us all, and giving great thanks to Mary, for asking 
him here. I think Mr. Bernard learned to think shame of 
himself, when Mr. Ledaway was gone ; but it only made 
him haughtier in his temper, which was no pleasure to 
any person ; and truly, I was very well pleased, when this 
haughty callant went away. 



CHAPTER LII. 

All this time, I had heard no word either from Grace 
herself, or from the bairn Rhoda, and it may well be thought 
I was anxious in my own mind concerning them, seeing 
there behooved to have been great trouble at Oakenshaw 
after Rhoda went back, and no person there to save Grace 
from the charge of the young thing, and her wild affliction 
and sorrow ; so that I was very well-pleased to have even 
the small word from Mr. Bernard, which testified that Rhoda 
had in some measure come to herself, and that Grace had 
both taken pains, and found a feasible way to comfort the 
bairn in her trouble. For two or three days more) we heard 
no word of them, having no letters from Oakenshaw, which 
I accounted for in this wise, that they kent not whether I 
was to abide or come home, seeing I was very uncertain my- 
self, as also were both Mr. Allan and Mary, in my judgment ; 
and Mr. Bernard did not come near us again, which made 
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me the more blythe to see him in the end of the week, when 
Mary and me were passing by in the carriage. Mary caused 
the man to stop, and called upon Mr. Bernard out of the 
window, and seeing we were very near our own door, he 
could not but go in with us for civility. The lad's counte- 
nance was changed, and I would not say but his manners 
might be a thought better as well. It was early in the day, 
and the tray was upon the dining-room table for some small 
matter of lunch, to which, being invited, the young man sat 
down with us, and great was my marvel, when he askit of 
me if I had any errands in Scotland, for he was going down 
thither, as he said, the very next day, to Oakenshaw. 

" Bless me, Mr. Bernard ! " said I. 

Now the lad was making most of "his converse with me, 
seeing Mary was uncommon full of thought this day, and 
Mr. Allan had little patience with Mr. Bernard, besides 
being taken up with his own troubles; so the young man 
spoke low', being sitting next to me, and with a color rising 
upon his face. He was a changed lad ; for tyily there was 
both hope, and courage, and spirit, in his e'en. 

" Yes," he said, in a quick way, interrupting me, " Prov- 
idence, if you choose to term it so — or, at least, a sufficient 
patron has thought of me at last The day after I saw you, 
I had good news; and now I am in circumstances to see 
Rhoda. I have been offered an appointment, not very great 
at present, but very promising, and better than I hoped for; 
and to-morrow I set out for Oakenshaw." 

At that, Mary put in her -word, and made inquiry what it 
was ; and Mr. Bernard gave to her a more clear account of 
it, which truly sounded very well, though I was little ac- 
quaint with such things, and understood but little what it 
was. He was to be secretary to some great person, the lad 
said, and that would bring him in among the rulers of the 
land, and great folk, where he would have opportunity to 
win on, and what he called " make a position," and maybe 
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get the length of parliament, as he said — though what good 
that would do him, truly I could not tell; but Mary was 
blythe to hear tell of it, and so was Mr. Allan ; and both of 
them went into the matter, kenning more about it than the 
like of me. Mary was pleased in a by-ordinary manner, as 
I was just surprised to see her, and Mr. Allan in a more 
moderate way ; for, poor man, he had but little thought at 
this time to spare for any concerns but his own, which were 
grievous and heavy upon him ; also, as I have said, he had 
wonderful little patience with Mr. Bernard, and found fault 
witb his lingering and his dallying, all the more, maybe, be- 
cause they reflected upon himself. 

But anyway, as I have said, Mr. Bernard was in grand 
spirits, and now that his heart was opened, he could not but 
tell to us his marvelling how the great person, that this favor 
had come from, had minded upon him at the last. For, just 
the very week before, the callant said, he had past him by, 
and would take no note of him, " And very bitter my feel- 
ings were upqp the occasion," said Mr. Bernard, looking as 
if he thought shame, " which made the surprise all the 
greater, and more welcome; for I had fairly given up 
hope." 

With that, Mary gave a bit quiet smile to herself, as if jn 
some measure she had a suspicion how it came to pass, which 
was a marvel to me ; and then the lad made inquiry at us 
all, in the fulness of his heart, if we had any word to send 
to Oakenshaw; for the coming of this prosperity made a 
great change upon the young man. He was a better callant 
by far in his joyful ness than he had been in his black, dour, 
disappointed pride. 

" No, no," said Mr. Allaff, in a kind of subdued, angry 
way, " we have no messages to send to a quiet country-house 
like Oakenshaw. Grace would stand aghast to see Mary 
and you now, Aunt Margaret. No, no messages — unless it 
were from me." 
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" And what should Mr. Bernard say from you, Allan ? " 
said Mary, looking up with a wistful glance in his face. 

" Nothing — I was mistaken, I have nothing to say," said 
Mr. Allan. Truly, I kent not what had made him angry ; 
but we are all perverse, every one among *us, and he was 
no better than the rest. 

When Mr. Bernard went away, having said his farewell, 
and taken his leave of us, we were no to call left: in a very 
pleasant way, the three of us, Mr. Allan being possessed 
with an angry spirit, and a kind of glow upon his face like 
a smothered fire. Mary, poor thing, had a grand courage ; 
she took no note of his evil looks, but began to speak to me 
in her common way. 

" I wonder how his pride will bear it, when he knows who 
has done this," said Mary, " for I am very sure it is all the 
work of that simple lad whom he would not speak to ths 
other night * Poor Mr. Ledaway was very anxious to know 
how he could serve Mr. Bernard, Allan — you heard him 
asking me ; and I am sure this is the result." 

" You are philanthropical as well as fashionable, Mary," 
said Mr. Allan ; " but I forgot — philanthropy is fashion. I 
shall have the delight of seeing you with a train of proteges 
by and by, I suppose." 

Mary made no answer ; she did not even lift her head, 
which was doubtless because tears had come to her e'en; 
but to be silent was best. Mr. Allan was in a very evil 
humor, angered at himself, and at every person nigh-hand ; 
and truly, there was great excuse to be made for him, poor 
man, considering all the troubles he had upon his mind. I 
sat quiet myself, trying to look as if I saw nought amiss, and M 
very sore taken up about them^both in my own spirit, for : . 
what was to come of all this I could not see. 

But, after a space, Mr. Allan rose up to go away, and it 
was not in his heart, having time to think, to leave a wound 
behind him. So he spoke in a hasty way. 
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" Mary, I am wrong/' he said, speaking very quick, " I 
am always wrong. I am a fool, and Austin Bernard an 
abominable puppy, and his patron a blockhead. There ! is 
that any satisfaction to you ? and now, I suppose, I had 
better be alone* and exercise my temper on myself." 

But the two of us, Mary and me, were but little better, as 
may be thought, when he went away ; for I made as though 
I had not heard, and Mary she went away to the other end 
of the room, pretending to look for books, but trying all the 
time to hide her wet e'en from me. It was but a dull day 
that for us all ; in the afternoon, it came on to rain, heavy 
and fast, and I sat by the window with my seam, looking out 
upon the drookit London street, and the folk passing by 
with their umbrellas, and thought upon my own garden at 
Sunnyside, where doubtless, every bit twig upon the thorn 
hedge was pricking up to meet the sweet May rain, the 
which would shine as it fell. Also, I had very heavy 
thoughts touching the deserted house at Lilliesleaf, and the 
aged woman Mrs. Elphinstone, and the bairns left to them- 
selves, and very sore cast down I was, and had little heart 
to my seam, as may well be thought. 

Also, Mary was uncommon quiet this whole day, and for 
the most part sat still at the table, with a small bit desk be-, 
fore her, busy with many papers ; and I would not say but 
she was thinking of Lilliesleaf and the bairns also, and was 
wearied in her own spirit, for whiles she would rise and go 
to the window, and look forth upon the rain for a moment, 
and then go back to her table with a sigh. I could not keep 
from glancing at her every now and then, though truly, I 
meant not to spy what she was doing ; but the papers were 
very ill-favored, and looked just in a by-ordinary manner 
like bills, as I thought. Truly, if she was taking thought 
upon the sore wastry in this house, and where the siller was 
to come from, it was a good sign — though I doubted not 
there was many a sore heart both to her and Mr. Allan in 
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these evil thinjgs that Mary was gathering up together. 
There were many papers/ and she laid them all together, 
and tied them up with a ribbon ; but she said not a word 
to me. 

And we never spoke when we were sitting at our dinner, 
though Mr. Allan was in better temper then, and would have 
been conversable if he had gotten encouragement. They 
were not to be out any place that night, which was very un- 
common, but after the dinner was past, Mary went away, 
and was in her own chamber for a long space of time, and 
Mr. Allan also left me by myself, and went forth out of the 
house, as I thought ; and after I had tarried my lane till I 
was sick at my heart, I went down into the little library, to 
look if I could find a book to divert me from evil thoughts. 
But the young map was sitting there himself, and I was 
wiled to abide a space with him ; but truly, for what befell 
at that time, it behooves me to begin upon a new page, for I 
will not bring in the like of that after all that I have spoken 
in the heaviness of my spirit here* 



CHAPTER Lin. 

Mr. Allan was sitting his lane in the bit small London 
room, with the lamp burning low upon the table before him, 
and a book at his hand that he had no heart to read, and the 
rain pattering on the street without, and whiles making a bit 
dash upon the window, when the wind rose. It was a very 
eerie night ; for, to my thought, a room looks aye very dark 
and cauldrife in a rainy evening, when it is no the right sea- 
son to have a fire. 

I set down upon the table the candle I had in my hand, 

15* 
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bat did not pat it oat, seeing it was my purpose to go away 
again straightway, and syne I began to look for a book. Mr. 
Allan did not speak at first, but whether it was that he 
wanted company, or that my rustling among the books, as 
is most likely, made him impatient, I will not say, but after 
a space, he gave a hasty start, and lookit up at me, and 
spoke: — 

" Aunt Margaret ! unless you are very anxious to improve 
your mind, do you not think it would be greater charity to 
sit down quietly and lecture me?" 

" I will sit down with good-will if it is to pleasure you," said 
I, " but, truly, I think not I am so great at lecturing, Mr. 
Allan, that I should put forth my gift upon you." 

u Am I such a hopeless subject, aunt ? " said Mr. Allan, 
with a laugh. " That is by ne means my own opinion ; I 
think I am quite in the humor to be lectured ' with profit,' 
as your preachers say. Come, aunt, take your place and 
begin." - 

" Whisht, callant," said*I, " truly, there is but little mirth 
in my heart." 

With that his countenance changed, and after I had taken 
the seat he gave me, and sat down at the table, he said not 
a word for a while, but held his brow with his two hands as 
if it was both hot and heavy, being, doubtless, full of many 
an unquiet thought. 

" No ! " said Mr. Allan, at last, " we are not a very cheer- 
ful household, I believe, to-night How long is it, Aunt 
Margaret, since you came here ? " 

" It is nigh upon three weeks," said I, and I could not but 
give a sigh in my own mind, and think it had been a sore 
time to me, and that I had been of little good to any person 
since I came into this great and strange town. 

" Three weeks ! it was a shame to bid you come — a 
shame to disturb your own calm and comfort by such a boot- 
less errand," said Mr. Allan, " and here we are still, as far 
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from home as ever ; would to God, aunt, we had never left 
Lilliesleaf!" 

• " Whisht, Mr. Allan — oh, whisht ! and dinna use His 
name in a heedless way/' said I, being troubled at that 
word. * 

" Nay ; it was a prayer/' the young man said, and even 
when he spoke I heard a sound in the room, and looking up, 
was very sore started to see Mary standing close by us. 
He did not see her, for he had both his hands covering his 
face. 

u It was a prayer," said Mr. Allan, u and I say it again 
from the bottom of my heart — would to God we had never 
left home — home, nature — our loves and our duties — and 
all for this miserable phantom here 1 " 

I could not speak a word — I could do nothing but look 
at my bairn, with her e'en shining upon him, and her face 
as bonnie and as sweet as ever face of woman was. There 
was a change in Mary's look, though at that moment I 
scarce could tell what it was. She had put off her fine 
gown, and had on a bit simple thing that she whiles wore in 
the morning at home, and her bonnie hair was shed back, 
and a small bit lace cap upon her head. It was not Mary 
a grand lady, but Mary the nursing mother of all Iter bonnie 
bairns. 

And syne she put her hands upon Mr. Allan's hands, and 
drew them away from his brow, and the young man lookit 
up with a great start, kenning well it <was not the like of me 
that touched him ; for well I wot Mary's bonnie soft white 
fingers were not like the touch of age. He kent not how to 
look, or wjiat to say, being greatly startled in hjs own mind ; 
but could do nothing but gaze upon her, as I also did, and, 
truly, a bonnier face it would have been hard to find. 

"If you say that, Allan," said Mary, " why do we not go 
home ? " 

The like of that from her ! — and truly, she said it as in- 
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nocent as words could be said, and a very fickle question it 
was ; for he had never minted at going home, nor spoken to 
her upon the matter, for all so discontent he was. He -had 
reckoned upon her kenning, and was too proud to speak ; 
and though she did ken very well, and was in no manner of 
dubeity, she still had justice in what she said. 

But Mr. Allan aye keepit his eyes upon her, and made 
no answer ; and then Mary spoke in a more serious way, 
and as she had meant to speak when she came here. 

" I have a great deal to say, Allan," she said, with a bit 
tremble in her voice. '♦ It is time now to tell you all that is 
in my heart. You have taken Aunt Margaret into your 
counsels. I have taken no one — not even so dear and kind 
an adviser into mine. Is Aunt Margaret to stay, or shall I 
speak to you alone ? " 

I rose up quick at that, having little mind to put myself 
between the two in any manner ; but Mr. Allan put forth 
his hand and laid it upon mine. " Aunt Margaret will stay, 
Mary," he said, and she herself lookit at me with tears 
shining in her bonnie e'en. Wherefore should I be pride- 
ful, or feared for them no understanding me, or thinking me 
a curious person, prying what was between them ? I abode 
without another word ; for they were very precious bairns, 
both the one and the other of them to me. 

" Allan," said Mary, " I have a long story to tell you ; and 
it is neither to blame you nor to excuse myself, but because 
we have come to a point now, and must know each other, 
what we mean. I will have to begin a long time back. Will 
you be patient and hear me, Allan ? " 

The only .answer Mr. Allan gave, was drawing a chair 
close to the table and near his own seat, and causing her to 
sit down, which the poor bairn had need of, for all the 
calmness of her manner, for I saw she scarce could com- 
mand herself to stand firm, because of a great tremble in 
her frame. 
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"I will not say bow happy I have been, because you know 
that as well as I," said Mary, speaking very slow, and mak- 
ing pauses between her words to steady her voice. " I want 
to tell you of a time when I was very unhappy, Allan. I 
know -p- 1 knew — I always knew — that you meant me no 
evil ; but it was wrung into my # ears, and the evil spirit 
whispered it at my very heart. It was said to me that your 
delight was not in your own house, Allan ; that you had 
greater pleasure in strangers than with us ; that there were 
others who were better companions for you than the wife 
you had chosen out of your own sphere. They were un- 
worthy, degrading thoughts; but I could not help it — I 
could not help it 1 I resisted them as long as I could ; but 
at last they reached to my heart" 

The color varied and changed on tyr. Allan's face, as I 
have seen it upon the face of a young woman-bairn ; but 
he never moved from his place, bending forward, looking 
at her, taking in every word she said. There was no call 
for him to speak ; it was all in Mary's hands. 

" I cannot describe that time to you, or to any one," said 
Mary, " I was wretched — miserable 1 if I tried to escape 
from my doubts and suspicions, I was only the more tor- 
mented. Everything that came in my way grew a confir- 
mation. It was like a fever, Allan. I seemed only to have 
command of myself so far as to hide it from you, and from 
others, as well as it was possible. I did foolish, mad things. 
I even seemed to countenance the slanders of others — I 
know I did — in the very eagerness of my folly, to convince 
myself of the reverse. I was very, very wrong ; but it was 
so hard to suppose that henceforward I was only to be your 
representative at home — only the mistress of the house that 
was dull and distasteful to you — and that all this would not 
have happened had you married a more congenial wife." 

She took a pause in her speech, poor thing, being breath- 
less with the beating of her heart. Truly, I had my own 
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thoughts a year ago, and feared in my mind that it was thus 
with my Mary ; but it went to my very heart to hear of it 
from her own mouth. Mr. Allan never lifted his eyes from 
her, and never stirred ; but one while his face was like scar- 
let, and another as white as the papers on the table. In the 
very depth of his spirit, fye thought shame, and was stricken. 
I could read that in his look. 

" Yes, I was trying to make up my mind bitterly to be 
alone/' said Mary, " trying to learn what it was to be con- 
tent, and do my duty after the sunshine and the light were 
away, when I was startled into a new life, Allan. All that 
I had heard of blame and reproach, for not understanding 
nor consulting your tastes, was strangely echoed to me one 
day — it was Aunt Margaret who did it. I never saw how 
poor the self-conceit^ of making a good name for myself as 
a good wife and a good mother, and leaving my husband to 
bear his own blame, was till then. And then I looked back 
upon all my misery ; I said to myself, what was poverty — 
what was loss, even to the bairns, compared to this slower 
process that might ruin them as well, and would banish hope 
and pleasure from their home ? And now, Allan, do not 
condemn me. I knew what a costly sacrifice it would be, 
and how it might ruin us. I desired that it should almost 
ruin us — that it should show beyond the possibility of mis- 
take where we were standing, when I urged you to bring 
me here. I have not spared anything, Allan, you know 
I have not I have been ingenious in making expenses, in 
living as people live who have ten times our means and 
prospects. I confess it all openly and plainly. I have 
wasted your substance without sparing, and with my eyes 
open ; and now, my husband, Cosmo's father, you are my 
judge." 

But I will not dare to say I lookit at Mr, Allan, or at 
Mary either, when she made that speech to him> One 
glance I took, that let me ken how the young man was 
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stunned and dizzy with it all, and how his face was set, and 
his e'en gleaming, and repentance, and pride, and wrath, 
and love, and shame sM striving with him, till he had neither 
power to change his look nor open his lips. I never saw the 
like of that look upon the face of man, and I kent it was 
not for me to see. So truly, I took no time to think, but 
hastened to rise from my seat, and go away. Neither the 
one nor the other of them heard me go forth, though my 
very limbs were shaking under me, and my heart sick with 
trouble and fear. I never tarried till I got to my own 
chamber, to put up my supplications for them both. Truly, 
it was a great and sore trial, and the proud spirit of a man 
that was wont to order his own ways, was like to find it 
hard, as I thought My dear bairn ! the Lord send she had 
done aright, and soften the spirit of her husband, that it 
slight not be lifted' up against her. I was so sore moved in 
my own mind, that I could not stay even to make supplica- 
tion, but wandered from one room to another, ever listen- 
ing if I could hear any word of them ; but the house was 
quieter than ever I kent it, and not a sound, good nor evil, 
could I hear. 



CHAPTER LIV. 

They were a very long time their lane together, I will 
not say how long, for I was very anxious, and every minute 
was like an hour to me ; but for all that, when I heard them 
coming, I went away quick to my own chamber once more, 
being feared to wait there for them, though I ken not where- 
fore it should be so. Then I tarried but a moment in the 
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dark, and went back again. I think I was on my feet, com- 
ing and going, the whole night. 

And also, when I went into the drawing-room beside 
them, I was feared to look, for all my longing. Mr. Allan 
was walking up and down the room, maybe no so restless 
as heretofore, but with a heavy, thoughtful pace, as if he 
pondered much in his heart; and when I saw his bowed 
head, and his face, which was white, and full of tokens of 
a storm that had passed by, truly, I was but little eased. 
He might be the better for this, but it was well to see he 
was none the lightsomer in his own spirit, as truly was not 
to be expected ; but it is ill to account for the expectations 
of mortal folk. Mary was sitting upon a sofa, her lane, 
speaking not a word ; but I was pleased with her demeanor, 
for though her eye ever followed him, coming and going, it 
was but the look of a tender heart, that was grieved to make 
pain, and had neither trouble nor trembling in it, like of a 
feared woman, that had angered her husband, the which, 
seeing I have my own pride, in a manner, I could not have 
endured to see in any bairn of mine. When I went in, 
Mary made me a sign to sit down beside her, the which, I 
was not slow to do, though there was little pleasure there 
for any one of us, and Mr. Allan aye pacing back and for- 
ward through the big, dull room. 

And my bairn — where she got her spirit or her bravery, 
truly I do not ken — though I am well assured I could not 
have holden myself up after this fashion — began to make 
converse with me, no speaking to Mr. Allan for the, first 
while, but soon making an appeal to him, and bringing him 
nigh unto us by the same. It may well be thought it was 
little answer I could make to Mary, when she began — 
though I tried what I could do to help her — and that it 
was but sore work for her, poor thing, speaking of matters 
she was not heeding about herself; but Mary never let 
down her heart ; and before I kent, she began about home. 
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It was not that she said a great deal about it, nor made 
many phrases ; but the voice of thanksgiving and content 
that was in her speech, I never heard the like of all my 
days. Mr. Allan looked up once quick and full into her 
face when she spoke of Lilliesleaf, and then straightway 
went away again, upon his heavy travel. And I was sore 
discomposed myself, not kenning what to make answer to 
her, nor how jfcwas between the two. So with that I said I 
was wearied, having rested ill the last night (as was the 
truth, for I was trysted with many evil thoughts), and would 
even go up to my own chamber. Mary did not hinder me ; 
but when she said " Good-night I " she lookit bright and 
cheery in my face, and said, loud out, u Aunt, we are going 
home immediately to Lilliesleaf ! " 

" God be thank it, my bairn ! " said I. But there was that 
tremor upon my spirit, that I said it whispering, like a guilty 
person. Now maybe Mr. Allan heard me that I was troubled, 
or maybe it was but the good-nature and kind heart of him 
that he would not let me depart to my rest unsatisfied in my 
spirit. He came to me, when I was on my road to the door, 
and took my hand into his own. 

" A man does not come through an ordeal like this more 
than once in his life, Aunt Margaret," said Mr. Allan, with 
a kind of doubtful smile ; " and I am not exactly myself to- 
night ; but do not grieve your kind heart about us. We un- 
derstand each^other now, Mary and I" 

I was content with this, and tarried not to say a single 
word, for all that I was much perturbed still in my own 
spirit ; for truly I wanted more than the like of this speech 
to put me in comfort. Was he angered ? Was he pleased ? 
Was there offence between the two ? But I could not tell. 
I went to my room, and lay down on my bed ; but little sleep 
came to my eyelids that whole night ; and also — which was 
but little help to my rest — I could not but think I heard Mr. 
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• 
Allan's foot pacing up and down in his room, and a far-away 

whisper, as of folk in earnest converse, far into the night 

And we were not more cheery, to tell the truth, even at 
our breakfast in the morning, whe» even Mary, that had 
keepit her heart so well, was a thought downcast, and looked 
white, and was far from well in her health, as I could see. It 
was a sore trial to me sitting down to break bread after that 
fashion ; for Mr. Allan was so taken up in h^own thoughts 
that he minded not even to crave a blessing, and neither Mary 
nor him cared for tasting a thing, but took their tea in a list- 
less silent way, the which went to my heart. And what was 
I that I could put in my word between married folk ? 

At last, it chanced that looking up, I saw tears coming 
quiet and gentle from Mary's e'en. She noted not that I saw 
her ; the bairn's heart was grit with her own thoughts. 

" Allan ! " she said ; and then Mary made a stop ; and the 
tears — which I saw were not the bitter tears of present 
trouble, but soft like them that belong to an old and sacred 
grief. " I was thinking of the time when God came last to 
Lilliesleaf, and took His gift away." 

Mr. Allan started at the first sound of her voice, and lookit 
up. The heart of the young man was as tender as a bairn's, 
and seeing he was thinking of other, and far different things, * 
the thought of this came on him unawares. My own e'en 
were blind that I scarce could see ; but I heard that him who 
was the father of two bairns, departed among the angels, 
burst out for a moment into a strong sob and a cry, minding 
upon the sore pang of that departing ; and syne rose up in 
his haste, and took his wife intill his arms, and cried out to 
her that this was but care and trouble of this world, and that 
neither loss nor death had come to Lilliesleaf. Blessings 
upon their bonnie heads every one ! No ! the Lord be 
thanked ! there had no 'harm come upon the bairns. 

And from that hour — seeing it was an hour in the which 
the Lord himself put forth His hand, and moved the young 
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man's heart — the gloom upon Mr. Allan's face cleared away. 
If he had been ill-pleased with Mary, or if his pride was hurt, 
to get a lesson like to this, or if he was troubled in his own 
mind with thought of his own ill-doing, or if all these were a 
weight upon him at the same time, as well might be, truly I 
have no way of kenning ; but this I could well perceive, that, 
from that day, the young man arose, and girded himself for 
what was before him. He abode no more either in silence 
or in idleset ; he lingered not any more a moody man, in his 
room his lane, or sat in discontent beside Mary and me. 
Truly, it is not for me to say the manner of the Lord's work- 
ing upon his heart — but this I ken, that he was wakened in 
time to judge between the false and the true. Allan Elphin- 
stone was of that spirit that he never meant to do evil to 
another person, all his days ; and when his ain very Mary, 
that was nearest and dearest to him, opened up her heart, 
and let him see how his thoughtless fashions had been to her 
nigh-hand the bitterness of death ; and when his e'en were 
opened to perceive how near destruction to his house, and 
ruin to his bairns, his wilful ways had brought, and syne 
when the touch of love and tenderness came till him, and he 
minded upon the true trials of this life, and the sorrow that 
God sends, and upon them that were in heaven, but still 
were^his bairns, his very heart and spirit were moved be- 
neath the hand of the Lord. The Lord grant him a stead- 
fast heart ! — truly, this was all the petition that was needful 
for me to make, when I lookit, and beheld, with trembling 
and thankfulness, what blessing His hand had sent upon Mr. 
Allan, and upon my brave bairn. 

When we rose up from the table, we were none of us in a 
very composed or sober frame of mind ; for the tears were 
glancing still in Mr. Allan's e'en, and Mary was like a no 
weel person, very sore worn out and exhausted ; and for my 
own self, it cost me much pains to keep a measure of com- 
posedness, and demean myself after a seemly fashion. When 
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Mr. Allan went forth of the room for a time, my dear 
came to me, and laid her head on my breast, and wept tears, 
which were an easement to her eyes, and to her heart, poor 
bairn I and very Wythe I was to be so near hand, and a sup- 
port to Mary, in a measure. When Mr. Allan came back 
again, his very foot upon the stair was a pleasure to bear. I 
take great note of folks' footsteps, myself; and the ring of a 
man's foot that has lawful business in his hand, and heart 
to do it aright, is the grandest morning sound that can be, 
and better than music. Truly, my heart was moved to be 
proud of him, when he came in, with both life and courage 
on his face. I was feared for Lilliesleaf no more. 

But the two had changed spirits, as it seemed to me, for 
this day. Mary was very sore worn out, poor bairn ! and 
though she grew very cheery in her converse, being busy 
with him concerning many needful matters, and aye the 
other blythe word about home, she was very fain to lie down 
upon the sofa, with me sitting beside her, and to take a long 
rest in quietness, when Mr. Allan went out — which was 
very far from Mary's way, seeing she never was very caring 
about idleset, but liked to have something ever in hand. 
We had but little converse, her and me, for a long space of 
time ; and then she bade me draw my chair close ; and we 
communed together with great comfort and ease to both our 
hearts. And it was now I telled her first what the minister, 
my brother, said, that everything they had, was to be at her 
pleasure, to ease Mr. Allan and her of the present burdens; 
and, also, minded her that I had>divers pickles of siller my- 
self. Mary was very well pleased and comforted in her 
mind, to hear that ; and, also, had such comfort in hearing 
what her father said, that the tears came to her e'en once 
more. 

" And even my mother's scruples will be satisfied, when 
we go home," said my dear bairn ; and with that, she put no . 
more force upon herself, but even cried like a little bairn, 
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and smiled again, with the tears in her e'en, and gave 
thanks out of a full heart ; and truly, I will not make any 
pretence that I was stronger in my spirit, or of a more com- 
posed demeanor, my own self, for all I am an aged woman, 
and should ken how to thole eannily, whether they be for 
joy or sorrow the changes of this world. 



CHAPTER LV. 

Both that day and the next were very busy days with 
Mr. Allan ; and doubtless I was not surprised, kenning how 
much behooved to be done, before a household like this 
could be flitted away. Also, I came to understand that the 
minister's siller would be very handy at the present moment; 
and he had even to be asked for it ; and that, maybe, it 
might be a week or more before everything was settled, and 
we could win away. 

It came to pass that many letters came to us by the post 
the very next morning — some of them being far from 
pleasant to Mr. Allan and Mary, being letters seeking siller; 
but Mr. Allan had also one, the which being written in 
Cosmo's hand, was more interest to me. It was but a short 
letter, and though it brought the color to his brow, he was 
not ill-pleased ; though truly, I am very doubtful if it was a 
proper letter to be written by a bairn. This is what Cosmo 
said: — 

" Dear Papa, 
" Will you come home ? I am wearied waiting, and aye 
thinking what mamma's letter will tell us. There is nothing 
right at Lilliesleaf, and the folk are not feared to speak be- 
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fore me, and say yon ought to be here ; and it is no good 
fighting with grandmamma, though she flytes the whole day 
a* you, till I am mad to hear her. They blame everything 
that is wrong upon you, from Sedgie Burn to Burrowstoun, 
and I gave Willie Ramsay the best licking he ever got in 
his life, yesterday, down at the Moss for something he said ; 
but don't tell mamma, for she would be ill-pleased. I am 
getting no lessons, neither is Claud; and grandpapa and 
everybody says everything is going wrong, and the men 
will not let me speak, but smile at me as if I was a bairn — 
and papa, will you come home ? 

" Cosmo Elphinstone." 

" P. S. — Nobody knows I am writing ; for all the rest are 
little, and weary to see mamma, but never think of anything 
— so this is only from me." 

Mr. Allan read Cosmo's letter out loud to us, every word 
of it ; and if it had come two or three days before, I doubt 
not the young man would have been sore angered, and also 
have thought shame. This morning the red color rose to 
his brow, as it ever did when he was moved in any manner, 
and he put up the letter into his pocket when he was done 
with it - Doubtless, it was but a strange letter to come from 
a bairn. 

" Cosmo's championship is worth having," said Mr. Allan. 
" He will be a stronger man than his father, Mary, and do 
credit to your blood. I will write to him myself, to-day." 

And it was just wonderful to see what an agitation of 
spirit came upon Mary, touching the bairn's letter, and the 
answer his papa would write to it — her that neve* had 
faltered in the greatest of her trials ; but she was aye very 
anxious about the callant's high spirit, and feared for him 
setting up against Mr. Allan, which, doubtless, was the 
reason of her flutter and perplexity this day. When I was 
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sorting my cap before dinner-time, she came to me with a 
look of troubled pleasure, very blythe, but far from com- 
posed, to tell me — and the silly thing scarce spoke above 
her breath — that Mr. Allan had written his letter and how 
thankful she was. u A loving hand may lead Cosmo any- 
where, aunt ; but he is not a boy to be daunted — and that 
is why I was so nervous, and am so glad," said Mary, in a 
kind of breathless way. Truly, I could not but marvel within 
myself; for her that was strong in some trials, was but a 
weak woman here. 

I have said we had many letters that day, and so we had, 
forbye the ill-favored ones that came seeking siller — tidings 
from most of the family, and a big letter to me from Oaken- 
shaw. I was very anxious about this myself, seeing it was 
the first I had heard, except one small letter, asking how I 
was, from Grace ; and I took it to the corner of the window 
to read it in quiet, while Mary and Mr. Allan were holding 
counsel, and truly, as it is easier for me to put down Grace's 
words, than to tell the same story in my own, I will write it 
all here. 

"Rhoda's lover has come to Oakenshaw." (This was 
what Grace wrote to me.) " That is to say, I am led to the 
conclusion that he is Rhoda's lover, from his coming here, 
and from the perpetual warfare which both of them seem 
to think perfectly legitimate and appropriate. They are a 
strange couple, and I smile to think of them under your 
wing, and marvel at your patience, my dear aunt. I suppose 
they mean to be married ; for Rhoda informed me at once 
when 1 told her of the settlement we had made of my father's 
income — of the use it was destined to. She understands 
her betrothed pretty well, I think ; but she does not under- 
stand some dogged, dour, half-spiteful pride he has about 
him, which seems to make the doer of a iavor an imme- 
diate enemy to this yonng man. It happens very well for 
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Rhoda that he got this appointment at so fortunate a time ; 
for otherwise, I am afraid her little fortune, and the power 
it gave her of helping him, would have made a breach be- . 
tween them, and vexed her heart, poor child. I am not 
sure that I like this 'Mr. Bernard, aunt, and am much dis- 
posed to think that marrying him will be a dangerous ex- 
periment ; but * every man kens his own ken best/ as the 
proverb says, and, perhaps, he has good enough reason for 
his bitterness against that common foe of poor men, the 
world. I was inclined to think he had behaved very nobly 
about that ill-gotten gear of his brother's before he came 
— but I am puzzled now, even in respect to this — to hate 
the person he has befriended, as he seems to do, is so very 
strange. 

" You will suppose that Oakenshaw does not quite recog- 
nize itself with these young people in possession, and we 
have serious thoughts of a family visit to Pasturelands, 
where the Manse, I am afraid, is dull enough just now. 
I will tell you more of this next time ; but I heartily wish 
that Mary — not to say yourself — could be first at home. 

Truly, this was very pleasant tidings, so far as I felt it, 
for my own self; but I was not just so sure about Mary and 
Mr. Allan, seeing, doubtless, they would like to have fair 
possession of their own house, and feel it under their hand 
again, before they were heeding about strangers ; and Mary, 
I could see, was of my thought, when I let her see. the let- 
ter. As for Mr. Allan, he was quite blythe and content 
with everything; for the young man felt once more the 
ground below his feet, and was not dismayed at the troubles 
before him, seeing he had looked them in the face, and kent 
how ill they were, and feared no more a sorer ghost be- 
hind. 

I will not say«but what I had great pleasure myself, hav- 
ing my ain pride, as ever come natural to mortal folk — in 
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the thought that the minister, my brother, and no other 
person, was the one to help Mr. Allan in winning out of 
this perplexity ; and though prudent folk might even think 
it was ill-done of Claud, and would have been better*laid 
by for the bairns, than helping the need that had been 
brought by wastry, the like of that thought never troubled 
me ; though, truly, there was just this drawback, that the 
minister, having served him with siller, was no so free to 
give an advice to the young man; but I never reflected 
upon that, and truly, as it turned out, I had little need. 

We were great in our writing, that day, both Mary and 
me. In the pleasure of my heart, I behooved to write to 
both the minister, and Mary, my sister, to let them ken the 
good news — and, also, to Grace, and a line, likewise, to 
Jenny, at Sunnyside, bidding her to be ready for my home- 
coming, which, I doubt not, the poor body would be blythe 
to hear of. Truly, when I looked at my four letters, I 
was not without a moving of vanity in my own spirit; for 
I will not say but it was a great correspondence for the like 
of me, at my years. 

And this week was a busy tiq£. I marvelled much, my- 
self, how it could be that folk could part with servants* and 
leave a house, in so small a space of time ; and I cannot 
take upon me to tell how they did it, though, I doubt not, 
it cost some waste of siller. But the ways of this great 
London town were far different frost the ways of a coun- 
try place ; and the maids and the men did not aim at long 
abiding in one house, nor were, in any manner, bound to 
a family, as I suppose, but changed masters and mistresses 
very easy, to judge by what the ladies said, that I have 
heard speaking to Mary upon such things. There was one 
very neat-handed, purpose-like, discreet young woman, that 
was Mary's own maid, who was to go to Lilliesleaf with us ; 
and there was no fash about parting with the other ones. 
And so, it came to pass, in the space of ten days, that the 

16 
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house was full of packing, and trunks, and boxes standing 
about every place — and the next morning was the blythe 
morning when we were to go away. 



CHAPTER LVL 

The next day was a bright day of June, warm and fair; 
and truly it was a more heartsome journey for me than my 
last travel, seeing this whole tangled web was now redd up, 
and we were all going home. It was a very long travel for 
an aged person ; and Mr. Allan being very considerate, and 
minding that there was a drive of three or four miles at the 
end of the journey, made two days of it ; and we tarried 
for a night in the middle of the road. We were all very 
blythe, but yet we had our own thoughts ; and it was not 
like that Mr. Allan could be very free in his mind, seeing 
he still had many a care 4|K>n him, and was returning a 
poorer man than he came. Also, Mary's very thankful- 
ness made her that she had little to say ; and truly it was 
a marvel to me what a change had passed upon the bairn's 
demeanor from the time of her telling plain out to Mr. 
Allan what was in he* heart From that night she had left 
all things to his guidance, and was more like a person taking 
a long rest, her labor being bye, than one that still was 
busy with the concerns of this life. Also, her cheek was 
white, and her step slow, and I will not say I was free of 
an anxious thought concerning my dear bairn. 

And when we came to our own country-side once again, 
and travelled swift through roads we kent, silence fell upon 
them both. We did not say a word when we stoppit at 
last, and saw the Lilliesleaf carriage waiting! and kent faces 
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looking anxious for us, and the minister himself, my brother, 
holding up little Susie higji in his arms, that she might have 
the first chance to see mamma. Blessings on the bairn f 
what a cry she gave in her joy when she saw her ain moth- 
er's face — and all the rest of them like to get their death 
with eagerness, pressing so near-hand that I trembled every 
moment to see them fall upon the weary railroad that harms 
bo many thoughtless folk. But we were all landed safe at 
last ; and truly I think the voice of the rejoicing might well 
have been heard half a mile of gate. My sister Mary was 
likewise there, and every one of the bairns ; and though 
Cosmo and the minister were both riding, it may well be 
thought we were a full coach driving home to Lilliesleaf. 

The servants were all gathered at the door when we 
lighted there, looking their blythest. And, it beingj 
in the day, the dinner was laid, and old Mrs. Elj 
herself receiving the strangers, being stronger far TEai 
had been. Truly it was a very joyful house that nightf^Kd 
the tears ever came to Mary's e'en as she noted every one 
of the bairns, how big they had grown. I kent an odds on 
Cosmo my own self, though I had been but a month away ; 
and Mary upheld with me till I was nigh-hand angered, that 
little Mary, being ten months younger, was as big now as 
my own little bairn Maggie at Oakenshaw. Mary, my sister, 
gave a nod of her head at that, and held up her finger to the 
little things who were all just in trouble to get out some- 
thing, but turned as quiet as could be, and whispered to one 
another when she did that ; and for me, I was so slow of the 
uptake, and Mary and Mr. Allan so concerned with the 
home-coming, and the pleasure of hearing the bairns' voices, 
and all well, that none of us were moved to see that there 
was a secret, or to crave what it was. 

And for all we were .wearied, both Mary and me be- 
hooved to go up the stair, and see them in their beds, every 
one. Cosmo, being a big callant, very near thought shame, 
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when his mother drew his curtain, and bent down to kiss 
him, the way she did when he was very little ; bat the next 
moment, he got her hand, and laid his cheek on it, and tried 
no to greet, though he was very nearhand it, and said some- 
thing no person could hear, about being glad. Truly, it was 
better than a very grand speech to Mary ; — and the two 
little girls, they clung about her neck, and would scarce let 
her away from them ; and Claud, before we could win to his 
room, came marching into the nursery, with his long white 
night-gown, and his curly black head, no being so shame- 
faced as Cosmo, to let his mamma see a very bonnie little 
thing he had made her, all out of his own head, the time she 
was away. When they were all laid down, and had gotten 
their " good-night," we were scarce heeding about going 
down the stair, Mary and me — for truly, the bairns' joy 
and thankfulness were great, and it was pleasure enough to 
her, to wander about the well-kent place, and go from room 
to room, in the bonnie moonlight, and look out upon the 
sweet summer country-side, and feel she was at home — 
though, for myself, I was aye a thought anxious about her, 
and was pleased when Mr. Allan came and took her away, 
and set her in a big chair, in her own place. He saw she 
was not strong, as well as me ; and, for all his faults, he 
never, at his worst time, would have let the very wind come 
unkindly on Mary's cheek. 

The next morning — I was very wakeful myself, and it 
was very sore work keeping the bairns out of their mam. 
ma's room, long enough to let her get a right sleep — I could 
not fail to see that every one of them, from Cosmo to Susie, 
was just bursting with some, grand secret that we did not 
ken; and truly, it was a divert to see them, aye so -near ' 
letting it out, and syne running away into the corners, and 
whispering to one another, and giving aye the merry look at 
us. 

" Oh, mamma ! " Susie would cry out; and then the bairn 
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would stop, and hide her bit face, and laugh to herself, till it 
could not be hid ; and syne little Mary, she lookit at her in a 
reproving manner, like a serious little woman, as Mary aye 
looks. And syne, I heard Claud whisper, " May I tell ? — 
Grandmamma did not say we were not to tell this morning." 
And Cosmo gave him a dunt with his arm, and cried 
" Whisht I " out loud. 

It was a great divert to look upon them ; but truly, by 
this time we were all as taken up about the secret, as we 
could be. 

The breakfast had not been off the table half an hour, and 
they were all in the parlor, with all their new toys and books 
that we had brought from London, when the sound of wheels 
came along the road. It was a very quiet, still day, with the 
sunshine warm and bright, like as if it hushed everything, 
and keepit the very air in quietness ; and the sound came 
far upon the road. Now, at that, every one of the bairns 
ran to the windows, and Cosmo himself cried " They're com- 
ing ! " and looked to his mamma. I rose to the window, my- 
self, being startled — and what should it be but Grace's own 
bit little carriage, with the two gray ponies, and herself in it, 
and my dear little Maggie, coming quick, with Mary, my 
sister, to the door of Lilliesleaf. 

"I wanted to tell, mamma, but Mary would not let me. 
Oh, grandmamma, we never telled ! " cried little Susie, 
running to the door. The bairns were just wild with their 
own good pleasure ; for to keep a secret a whole night, was 
a grand thing for the like of them. And I will not say what 
gladness was in my spirit to look upon all my bairns together 
in one place, as in the days of their youth — for truly, 
Claud, my nephew, was not far behind, walking up the road 
with the minister ; and great rejoicing was in this house. 

Now, after they had all made their greetings one to an- 
other, and were very blythe together, and was full of com- 
fort and pleasure as young folk in their strength and t^e 
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prime of their days could be — I will not say but I was very 
proud in my own mind to look upon them, great and small, 
being all our own bairns. There they were, a big family — 
two generations; and here were we — aged folk, that the 
Lord had spared to see children's children, according to His 
word and promise ; and some sore troubles had passed away, 
and some had come to nought, and the Lord had even dealt 
after His am bountiful fashion, and ordained far better for 
us than we could have ordained for ourselves. And truly, 
it was meet that the like of us, spared to see both joy and 
peace, and deliverance, and have pleasure of the work of 
our own hands, in our old days, should stand apart and lift 
up our hearts in thankfulness, giving praise unto the Lord ! 

Now, it may well be thought I was not to let Mary have 
all her own way, now when there was means of kenning; 
and truly, when little Mary and my Maggie stood up to- 
gether, Maggie was as much as half a head, to my own cer- 
tain sight, the biggest of the two — the which was a great 
divert to the fathers and the mothers to see me taken up 
about the like, though I would not say but Grace was pleased 
herself. 

" Mary is only seven, Aunt Margaret, 1 ' said little Maggie, 
" and I mind when she was a very wee baby ; she was aye 
littler than me." 

For they were very great friends, all the bairns, and aye 
took one another's part ; and Maggie was much concerned, 
poor bit thing, for fear any person might think it was Mary's 
blame. So they all went out upon the bonnie green lawn to 
their own plays, and one of them would run every five min- 
utes to tell something to Mary or Grace, or my sister, or me 
— and truly, what with our pleasant converse in the parlor, 
and all the little things within our sight, and' the sound of 
their bits of voices and footsteps, making glad the very air — 
truly, as I have said, I think not there could be a more joy- 
ful or contented house, far or near, through the whole coun- 
try-side. 
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CHAPTER LVH. 

After a space, when we had all had comfort in our own 
cracks, and questioned with one another concerning what 
was nearest to our hearts, I minded upon Rhoda, and was 
troubled to think what might have come of this bairn. So 
I rose up from where I was, to seek Grace, who was in par- 
ticular converse with Mary. It was long since the two had 
met, and they had many a thing to tell over together, being 
aye like to two sisters, now, as much as in their young days. 

" Grace, my dear," said I, in my haste, " you have surely 
never come away out of Oakenshaw, and left Rhoda her 
lane, and still in her sorrow, poor bairn ? " 

Grace smiled and shook her head. "I have not done 
anything so improper, aunt ; but Rhoda is less ' in her sor- 
row/ than you would suppose. Rhoda is with us at the 
Manse, and only did not come here to-day, because either 
caprice or delicacy persuaded her that we would prefer 
being by ourselves at first. She is to come by and by. 
I have not hesitated to bring a whole family upon you, 
Mary." 

"How well Claud looks," said Mary turning off that 
'question — but when I looked in the same airt that Mary's 
eyes were looking, truly, I soon saw it was not Claud but 
Mr. Allan that her anxious glance was travelling to — for 
the poor bairn had studied his looks so long, that she be- 
hooved to ken that he was pleased, before she could take any 
comfort in being pleased herself — and, doubtless, he looked 
very content, and full of new plans about his lands, making 
calculations, and taking thought concerning everything; 
for he was a lad of that temper, that it was aye a necessity 
for him, whether in business or in p^asure, to have some- 
thing by the hand. 
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" Ay," said I, " Claud is a blythe ma* this day, to be 
among so many friends; but, Grace, my dear, you're no 
meaning that you have any thought of displeasure against 
Rhoda ? # The poor thing jwas very sore distressed when I 
parted with her, and has come through a heavy trial ; but 
you have no cause to be angered at her, Grace ? " 

" No, no; not the least cause/' said Grace, " we are very 
good friends, aunt. I understand Rhoda's rebellions now, 
and can tolerate them very well ; and she puts up with me, 
xeally, very admirably, considering everything ; but thinks 
me a very old wife, indeed, in comparison with Aunt Mar- 
garet Mary, do you give in to it ? " said my bairn, laugh- 
ing, " are you content to be as old as Rhoda considers me ? " 

"I am quite content to be older than my aunt," said 
Mary, "my aunt has carried her youth safely over this 
stormy time, where we have lost ours." 

" Bairns — bairns ! ° said I, " it is very little you ken that 
say the like of that to me. Na, I would not say but age 
and youth have more similitude together than either the 
one or the other has with you ; but, truly, it is my hope you 
will both live to ken what an odds there is between folk 
that wait quiet for the ending of their days, and them that 
are pressing brave like you, through the midmost of their 
life." 

Neither the one nor the other of them could say a word 
in answer to me, when I said that, though I have little 
doubt they both believed all that they had said, and felt 
the cares of this life sorer upon themselves, and had less 
command of their own spirits than the like of me. And it 
is even so, without dispute — and old folk and young folk 
can put up with many a thing that is a sore fret to the spirit 
of them that are doing the warfare of their life. 

Now we were scarce ended our converse, when looking 
out at the end windoy, I saw Rhoda coming her lane along 
the road ; and seeing she might be solitary in her own spirit 
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among such a meeting of near friends, I went out to the 
door to bring her in myself. It was a very bonnie day, as 
I have said, and the bairns being round upon the lawn at 
the other side, there was but a far off sound of their voices, 
and everything else as quiet as it could be under the broad, 
warm, basking sun — so quiet that you heard the crack of 
the seed-husks on a great bush of gorse near at hand — a 
sound that ever puts me in mind of moorland places, and 
of the very heart and heat of summer days. Rhoda, poor 
bairn, was in very deep black, as it behooved her to be, and 
was coming in a kind of wandering, thoughtful way, her 
lane, down the bright sandy road, and below the broad 
branches of the chestnut-trees that scarce had a rustle in 
them, so little air was abroad ; and the bit crush of her foot 
upon the sand was like to a louder echo of the whins, and 
made a very strange kind of harmony in the quietness. 
She had been sore overpowered with her grief, when I had 
bidden her farewell — so sore, that to leave the bairn was 
a heavy thought upon my spirit ; and I was likewise well- 
nigh feared how it would be when I met her again, and 
brought all her first trouble to her mind. Wherefore, I 
stood in a very doubtful manner waiting anxious for her 
upon the threshold of Mary's door. 

Truly, I might have forborne to trouble myself. When 
she saw me, she gave a start, and came fleeing forward, and 
grippit me round the .neck in her wild way, before I was 
aware. " There is one good hug," cried out Rhoda. " Are 
you quite well, old lady ? Are you very tired ? Were 
you pleased to be rid of me ? For I don't think anybody 
is so glad as I am to have you come home." 

" My bairn," said I, " I am very blythe it pleases you ; 
but you must even learn to be discreet, Rhoda, my dear, 
and no fall upon an aged woman in such a wild way. Truly, 
you are coming to a sober time of life, and must not be an 
ill bairn any more." 

16* 
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With that, she looked up at me with her old laugh, half 
mocking. "I am only nineteen, for all yon say," said 
Rhoda ; M but you may scold me as much as you like, and 
I will never grumble. It is very funny sometimes when 
you scold me ; but I always will love you, whatever you 
may say. Ah ! I forgot — I forgot," said the bairn, holding 
down her head for a moment's space. " I was crazy with 
grief for poor papa, when you went away." 

" My dear bairn ! " said I, putting my hand upon her arm 
to comfort her. " It is my hope all is well with him, and 
you have gotten great consolations in your own mind." 

She abode quiet when I said that, for a minute — truly, 
I think not it was longer time — and then she threw off 
some tears that were about her e'en in a hasty manner, half 
as if she thought shame. 

" I don't know about the great consolation," said Rhoda, 
" but somehow it wears off, when one knows it cannot be 
helped. Poor papa! I loved him very much, though he 
was not always very kind to me ; and still I think of him 
every day." 

She might well do that, for it was not more than five or 
six weeks since the first word came — and truly, she was 
like to go out of her wits with the great stroke ; but I may 
well say — for all so often as I have said it before — that 
she was very different from the like of us, this strange bairn. 
She got out of her sorrow in a great despair and passion, 
like to destroy herself, and syne was done with it It was 
not such-like mourning as I had been used to see. 

" And there have been so many things since then," said 
Rhoda. " I do not want to go in yet I want to tell you 
everything. Wait till I run for your bonnet I have so 
much to say to you." 

With that, she left me standing in the passage, and flew 
up the stair. I will not say I had any thought to resist, for 
of my own self, I was anxious to hear all the bairn had to 
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say. So straightway she came down again, and threw on 
my bonnet upon my head, and a great big heavy shawl that 
we had used upon our travel. The thoughtless thing I to 
bring me the like of that upon such a day ; but truly, I was 
not feared for harm, seeing it was very warm and peasant, 
so I even made her lay the great hap upon the table, and 
went forth with her just as I was, having a bit small Shet- 
land shawlie upon me beforehand, over my brown silk 
gown. 

" A great many things have happened since," said Rhoda ; 
" Mrs. Lennox sent me home a ring that poor papa used to 
wear. I wear it myself now, for poor papa's sake ; but it 
was not his diamond. My aunt kept that, I suppose, because 
it was worth something, and I should only have eared for it, 
because it was poor papa's ; and then, you know, my sister 
Grace spoke to me one day. I was ill at first when I went 
back to Oakenshaw, and wanted very much to die, and was 
very wretched," said the bairn, making a stop for a moment, 
and putting up her hand to her e'en Dnce more. u I was not 
good at all, nor patient, nor anything ; but so miserable ! and 
though I am sure she must have felt me a great trouble, my 
sister was very kiift to me. She was sorry for poor papa, 
too. I was very thankful to her for that." 

All this was said with bits of stops and pauses, seeing 
the bairn's heart was full for the time ; and then her voice 
steadied, and she went on. 

" When I was better, my sister came and spoke to me one 
day. I thought something more had happened — some other 
misfortune, she was so delicate of telling me. My sister was 
afraid of hurting my feelings," said Rhoda, with a small 
burst of a bit little trembling laugh, " when she came to tell 
me I was quite an heiress, and had a fortune ; and I think if 
she could have cheated me and made me suppose it was poor 
papa's, and he had left it to me q§ himself, she would ; but I 
knew a great deal better than that. I suppose you know all 
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about it ? that I am quite rich now ? But, when papa had 
all that money, do you not think it was very cruel of him to 
send me away ? " 

" Whisht, my bairn," said I, " whatever might have been, 
there is no blame to be laid to his charge now." 

" No," said Rhoda, " but he must not hav^ cared for me 
very much after all," and with that she gave a bit sigh, and 
syne her face cleared up again ; " when I heard of that, of 
course I thought the very first thing of — of Austin — that 
was right enough, was it not ? for the money was no good to 
me if he was to be poor — was not I right ? " 

" Truly, my bairn, I see not what else you could have 
done," said I. 

" Do you think so ? Well, I don't care what any one 
says if you think so," cried out Rhoda, clapping her hands, 
" you are proper enough for everybody, and a very good old 
lady, and now it was right, I know.* Very well, I wrote to 
him all about it, and he wrote me very tiresome letters, as 
cross as possible, till he* got this appointment, and then he 
came down to Oakenshaw ; and I had a very great mind to 
send him to Sunnyside," said Rhoda, with a laugh, " it would 
have been such fun to see him in your* room, with Jenny 
waiting upon him; but he went to the Burrowstoun inn in- 
stead ; — and I don't know what is to happen — for we are 
very cross and quarrel perpetually — and I am sure of noth- 
ing but one thing — I am very glad you have come home ! " 



CHAPTER LVIII. 



Now, I will not say tha^I was much taken up about what 
Rhoda said, that her and Mr. Bernard were aye casting out 
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— for the common world makes light of such quarrels, and I 
kent the restless spirits of both the two of them, and that 
there might be plenty love, but there never would be great 
peace where they were — so I gave myself small trouble 
upon that head. But truly, when I began to put questions 
to her, touching what they might mean to do, I could get no 
manner of satisfaction ; for Rhoda would do nothing but 
laugh, and pout her bit red lip, and shake her saucy head, 
like a very froward and ill-willy bairn as she was ; so that it 
was very ill to come to any right knowledge of the matter ; 
and I was sore perplexed, in my own mind, kenning well 
that two young things like them could not abide after this 
fashion, but behooved to make up their minds either to one 
thing or another ; though it was easy to see that this very 
thing that troubled me, was pure pleasure to Rhoda, being 
very full of mischief, and of a most tantalizing temper as 
ever I saw in a bairn. 

Now, it is not to be thought that I would dally my time, 
wandering about there with this young thing, hearing all her 
stories; so, by the time we came to the other side of the 
house, where the bairns were blythe in their play upon the 
grass, I left Rhoda among them, and went back to the house 
myself. It was just a marvel to me, to see how she had 
gotten up her heart ; but, doubtless, the love she had for her 
papa, was no just tike what the same love would have been, 
had he been a righteous and godly man; and, also, great 
allowance was to be made for her manner of upbringing, 
and for a hasty spirit, that could thole violence, but could 
not bear to be bowed down by the daily burden of a sore 
grief. It might, maybe, have been in more accord with 
what I thought of nature myself, if Rhoda had minded more 
upon what befell so late ; but truly, for every other reason, 
I was greatly relieved, in my own spirit, to find how soon 
youth, and a good prospect in this world, had brought com- 
fort to the bairn. * 
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Bat when I took occasion, in the course of the day, to 
speak to Grace about the concerns of these two young folk, 
Grace was just as little acquaint as I was, and kent not a 
thing of what their plans might be. To tell true, I do not 
think my bairn had ever given a serious thought to the 
matter, but made more a divert of the two, and their strange 
fashions, than gave consideration to it, to bring things to a 
sober ending — the which I reproved her for, being Rboda's 
nearest friend, and a person of judgment, herself. 

" I have no doubt you are quite right, aunt," said Grace 
to me, though she could not forbear a smile, all the time ; 
" but it is almost ridiculous to think of Bhoda and her lover 
settling down like quiet people, and being married. They 
seem born to provoke, and aggravate, and torment each 
other. That is all very well, now ; but, suppose there was 
no longer any uncertainty — nothing to tantalize, and be 
tantalized about — no chance of Mr. Bernard going away in 
a fit of despair, or of Bhoda refusing to have anything to say 
to him — aunt, aunt ! what would the poor children do ? It 
is capital sport at present ; but it would be very poor fun, 
indeed, as Bhoda says, if they were married ! " 

" Bless me, Grace ! " said I, "is that a way to speak ? 
Truly, I think not this is any jest, but rather the beginning 
of their life." 

" Yes, aunt," said Grace, " that is quite true ; but they 
will have to find out its importance for themselves." 

Now truly I was troubled about this matter ; for it was not 
seemly to my thinking. For here was the young lad putting 
off his time, when he should have departed to his lawful 
labors — and her bit head full of idle fancies, that should 
have been sobered and steadied to think upon her true life ; 
uid though courting may be pleasant enough pastime — 1} 
rill not say — it is even very possible that there may be j 
/over much of it, and nothing but an off-put of time, and ai 
^weariness atPthe hinder end. 
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It was close upon our dinner-time when Mr. Bernard, 
Laving been at the Manse, seeking for them there, came to 
Lilliesleaf. The lad was looking all the better himself for 
abiding in a country-place, and his face had not the look of 
care or of bitterness that it had when I forgathered with him 
the first day I lost my road in the great town of London. 
Also he was more content that no person was meaning evil 
towards him, and could put up with a neglect, being more 
assured in his own condition. Doubtless, though every one 
here had a kindly purpose towards the young man, it was a 
meeting of near friends, and we had all many things to say 
to one another, and could not aye be considering the two 
strangers ; though I may well say Rhoda needed but little at 
» our hands, being just as kindly about the house as any one of 
us, and cracking away to old Mrs. Elphinstone, which was a 
great ease to me, and divert to her — and no feared to make 
her saucy speeches to the very minister himself; for Claud, my 
brother, being not one to judge by the first appearance, had 
taken a kindness to Rhoda the time she was dwelling in 
Sunnyside, and aye upheld lor all her wild ways there was 
good in her ; and for her part, I think not Rhoda stood in 
awe of any person so much as the minister, though he was 
ever as kind to her as he could be. 

Now folk may marvel that I have so little to say of Mrs. 
Elphinstone, seeing she was not like to be in this company 
without putting in her word. But for one thing she was far 
stronger in her health, which made her, maybe, more peace- 
able in her spirit, and likewise being so many of Us here at 
one time, all friends to Mary, made her hold her pea&, in a 
measure, at my poor bairn ; and doubtless, I will not say but 
in a manner she was thankful to get back her son, and see 
him cheery, and to hear tell of his intent to abide at Lillies- 
leaf, and also of the grand friends he had made in London; 
for the titles of the folk, though she kent not one of them, 
were pleasant to his mother's ear. Whatever the reason 
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might be — and it is my hope the Lord was working upon 
her spirit, to win her from all evil ways forbye — she was 
by-ordinary quiet, and kindly in her demeanor this night, 
which was a great thing for the comfort of the house ; and 
very thankful Mary was, as I could see. For Mary was more 
feared for what her good mother might say before Claud and 
Grace, and even before my sister and brother, that kent her 
better, than for any other thing, and was as grateful to Mrs. 
Elphinstone for holding her peace, and to Rhoda for divert- 
ing her with converse, as could be. Then the bairns came 
all in after dinner, which was a pleasure to every person 
there, except, maybe, to Mr. Bernard, who was not much 
like to be heeding about bairns ; and a great stir and com- 
motion they made in the room, Mr. Allan being as blythe 
among them as if he was a callant himself, and no feared to 
begin with any manner of play, and very proud to see how 
pleased all the little things were to have him back among 
them. Truly, I will not say you could see many places in 
the country more cheery than just the big dining-room of 
Lilliesleaf, with the sweeties, and the early berries, and such 
fruit as was to be gotten at that season, upon the table, and 
the great silver basket, full of red and white roses, still set 
in the midst, and content folk, old and young, sitting by, and 
the bairns about the room, as bonnie and as sweet as flowers 
themselves. Truly, it was a very heartsome time ; and we 
were here, all the conditions of human folk, in one room to- 
gether — age, that was waiting for its call, kenning its labor 
over — and the strong hearts that were in the full tide of 
their Ays, living their life — and youth that was at its be- 
ginning, and had the whole world in its fancy, and kent not 
what the morrow might bring forth — and the bairns, the 
heirs of grace, that kent neither fear nor evil ; and we were 
all well, and every one of us had our own good hope. Bless- 
ings on the name of the Lord for His ain good work, and for 
all His kindly ways among the children of men 1 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

The next morning after that, it so chanced that Rhoda 
and me, seeing the bairn had come oyer early in the day, 
being bound in her spirit, to tell her bits of stories to some 
person, and nobody having the like leisure for them as me 
— were sitting our lane in the lightsome morning parlor, 
Mary being out with Mr. Allan, and the bairns gone for 
their walk with the maids. I was well pleased to get this 
opportunity with Rhoda, by our two selves, and no person 
with us ; for we were trysted to go down to Sunnyside with 
Grace, in the afternoon, and were like to have plenty to 
take us up for many days. So, I was even preparing, in my 
own mind, to speak in a serious manner, to the young thing, 
and to question her concerning her intents and prospects, 
more than I had done yet ; and even had made a begin- 
ning upon the subject, when, chancing to look up, I saw, by 
Rhoda's glance out of the window, that she saw somebody 
coming ; and truly, when I lookit, myself, I saw it was Mr. 
Bernard hastening fast up the road. 

Truly, my questionings would have come little speed, if I 
had begun to them now ; so I gave up my own thought, no 
being able to help myself, and tarried for the young lad 
coming in. When he did come in, it was easy to see there 
was a great change upon him; he was no more like the 
young man that had been here last night, than an ill-natured 
person is like to a cheery one. His face was as black as a 
gloom could make it, and there was passion and bitterness in 
the very sound of his foot, as he came quick upon the road, 
looking as if he were crushing something under his heel, at 
every step he made. What ailed the callant now ? — truly, 
with his hasty spirit, and wearisome temper, it was not easy 
to ken. 
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So he came into the room, beside Rhoda and me, in a very 
evil frame of mind, bringing in such a breath of wind with 
him, as I saw no signs of in the quiet trees, and the still 
clouds without. It is no to be thought but that Rhoda, being 
more concerned, should see the signs of his present frame as 
soon as me ; and truly, instead of the common greeting, the 
bairn cried out to him, " What was the matter ? " as soon as 
ever he came in at the door. 

The young lad took no note of me being there, more 
than a kind of bow towards the place I was ; for, doubtless, 
he kent that, whatever his story was, Rhoda would tell it to 
me, having no other person to carry her bits of troubles to. So 
he threw himself down on a chair beside her, in his hasty, 
impatient way, and dashed the hair off his brow, and showed 
the heated angry color over all his face. 

" Oh, nothing, nothing ! " he cried out ; " only 1 have 
been an absurd fool, and have discovered it — that is all." 

Rhoda looked at him for a while, to see how she was to 
speak herself. But, I doubt not, her own mischief #nd 
perverseness got the better of her, though she might well 
have had compassion on the young man, seeing he was in 
real trouble. 

" I beg your pardon, Austin ; I am sure I do not wish to 
wound your feelings/' she said, in a mocking, grave fashion, 
" but you cannot suppose this is a very astounding piece of 
news to me." 

Truly, I marvel not the lad was provoked. He gave her 
a look, as if he mostly could have lifted his hand to her ; and 
if ever an ill bairn deserved it, Rhoda Maitland did at this 
time. 

•" You are kind, Rhoda," he said in his bitterness. " I 
prove myself a wise man, do I not, when I. come to seek 
comfort from you ? " 

She gave a bit pout with her lip at that, and drew away 
her chair from him, and said, " Oh, just as you please ; it is 
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nothing to me ! " Silly things ; for I doubt not 'they were 
ever casting out even in this fashion, whenever they chanced 
to be their lane. 

But though Rhoda drummed upon the table with her 
fingers, and gloomed, and would, not look at him, the lad 
thought better of it, for his own part. He took out some 
letters from his pocket, and threw them on the table. 

" Yes," he said, in a bitter voice, " my appointment that I 
have been building so much upon — my tardy fortune that 
was for my own sake at last, and for which I thanked my 
generous patron so warmly — fool ! fool ! How do you think 
it came to me after all ? Or, perhaps, indeed I am wasting 
all my passion, and you knew of it before." 

"Knew. of what before?" said Rhoda, being impatient 
by this time, as was little wonder. "If you have been so 
very foolish hitherto, Austin, you might try to be reasonable 



now." 



" Very well," said the young man, his e'en flashing upon 
her ; " my Lord's influence, as he reluctantly confesses, was 
not exerted at my suit. It was not for me, but for that 
young ass, Ledaway, that this mighty piece of patronage was 
done. I am indebted to him for it — and the puppy writes 
to me to tell me so himself! " 

Now, minding what an innocent young lad this Mr. Led- 
away lookit, I was but ill pleased to hearken to this, as may 
be thought; but for all that, I did not say a word myself. 
As for Rhoda, she took it in a by-ordinary quiet manner, 
which, doubtless, was very aggravating to this impatient lad ; 
for when she drew the letters to her, and began to read 
them, he started up from his chair, and paced about the 
room till the very boards rang under his foot. He was of a 
most fierce and undisciplined spirit, and would not even 
take the pains to try and subdue himself. 

So Rhoda read the letter over, very slow and particular, 
till, to speak true, even I myself, glancing up at them from 
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my seampnraa in a manner impatient, and then she folded 
them up, and laid them on the table, and. turned round to 
him again. 

" I have read them/' said Bhoda. " I think they are very 
proper letters, and you are simply in a passion. What do you 
mean ? " 

Truly, she was enough to put this wild lad daft ; but I was 
feared to see the passion in his face. 

" What do I mean 1 " be said, his voice being hoarse with 
the tumult of this thoughts. ** Do you think I will bear 
being indebted to this empty blockhead — I ! Do you think 
I would accept any advantage, small or great, that came 
through him V " 

With that, she looked up at him in a most saucy way, 
springing up from her seat " Why should you be-so much 
better than he ? " cried out Bhoda. " How dared you do 
him a service V He ought to have fought you immediately 
for your presumption. You gave him the money of your 
own will, and now you hate him for it It is he who ought 
to hate you ! I do not believe he is a blockhead. If he 
were here, I think I should rather a great deal have him than 
you." * 

The bairn kent better the kind of metal she had to med- 
dle with than the like of me. He looked at her, fierce and 
furious for a moment, then made a step forward as if he 
would have grippit fierce hold of her, and carried her^way 
— and then turned round with a loud short laugh, grinding 
his heel upon the floor ; but truly, he hachnot a single word 
to say. 

" I had much rather have him than you," cried Bhoda, in 
her saucy way, " one would have some chance of comfort 
with a man like that ; he would not be cross and disagreea- 
ble, and scold one forever as you do. Take back the money 
you gave him, Austin, and then you will be equal with him ; 
but how dare you do him a service if he must not help you ? 
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You did it out of contempt, and he does it oat of kindness. 
Ypu may be equal to him if you take back the money ; but 
I am sure he is better than you." 

" Equal to him is a pretty fiction ; he is a rich fool, and I 

am ." The callant stoppit. I would not say but he was 

abashed himself at what be was near going to say. 

" What are you ? " said Rhoda — and I marrelled to see 
the sense the bairn had— "a poor tutor, or a philosophic 
vagabond, like Dr. Primrose's son, when you might be a 
gentleman and go into*parliament and into society, and all 
sorts of things — you told me so yourself. But you had 
rather be grand and sulky, and give it all up — all because 
you will not be obliged to Mr. Ledaway, but hate him, and 
want to be superior to him. I am sure he is superior to you* 
I had rather have him if he were here." 

Till she said the last word, the lad was waiting, holding 
out bis hand, as if his meaning was to bid her farewell, and 
rush forth from our presence ; but just that last word stoppit 
him. It was a very fierce laugh, I will not dispute, and I 
would not for much siller have had Mr. Ledaway, poor cal- 
lant, in Mr. Bernard's presence, just at this time ; but for all 
that he sat down again, winning over his rage and his fury, 
and constrained to see how daftlike it all was, in spite of 
himself. 

"■ You are irresistible, Rhoda, when you use the argumen- 
Um ad hominemf he said, with his bit short angry laugh 
again, and syne he took up the two letters and tore them all 
up into very smalt bits and scattered them — he was no blate, 
being in a strange house ! — over the carpet in Mary's par- 
lor ; and with that I came forward to the two perverse bairns 
myself. 

" Mr. Bernard," said I, " take back your siller — it was a 
very wise thought, though it did come out of this young 
thing's head — take back what you gave him, and then 
you will not have the burden of a good deed upon your 
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mind, nor need to keep any grudge at this innocent young 
man." 

The lad started up again, when I spoke to him. 

*' Miss Maitland," he said, " go away ; no man can fight 
two women single-handed. You are very complimentary, 
you ladies! I owe your favorite something for all your 
pretty speeches. 1 keep a grudge at him 1 You will say I 
am jealous of his commanding intellect after that I " 

I shook my head, being troubled — for envy is sorer than 
even jealousy, and a meaner thing •*» and though I did not 
say a word, I well believe that the lad, being guilty in his 
own spirit, read it *in my look. He grew very red, a sore 
burning, paining color ; and by the way his e'en feel, truly, 
I saw, for the first time that he thought shame of himself. 
When I saw this sign of grace, I made haste to go away 
forth of the room ; and, truly, I was not out of the door 
when Rhoda and him were battling again; but the bairn 
had right upon her side, this day. 



CHAPTER LX. 

I saw no more of Rhoda that day, till Grace and her 
came for me in Grace's own little carriage to go down the 
road to Sunnyside. We were to be all at the Manse that 
night, Claud and Grace having their dwelling there ; and 
Mary, also, was going with us to Sunnyside. Truly, I doubted 
not it would be a grand jubilee for Jenny, when we all came 
in sight upon the brae, being the folk, both young and old, 
that were most thought upon in her e'en ; though, doubtless, 
she would grudge very sore that we came all this length of 
gate, and brought none of the bairns. 
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Now Rhoda was not to call worse than ordinary, in any 
way, but still bore tokens upon her that she had been 
troubled with anger in some degree, and was not just mis- 
tress of herself; and when we passed Mr. Bernard nigh- 
hand to Burrowstoun — he had doubtless walked the whole 
road, poor lad, and was wearied, seeing it was a very long 
road, near upon six miles, and he was no without a sprink- 
ling of summer dust upon him, and gave but an ill-willy look 
at us, in our pleasant carriage — when we passed him, as I 
say, the two give sidelong glances one at the other, and said 
not a word, having had a real outcast, as it was evident to 
me and being clear in their own minds no to make it up, 
though they were 'yearning to 'gree again all the while. 
Truly, I was not much troubled concerning the continuance 
of an outcast like that. 

But he would not come to his dinner at the Manse, no, 
though Grace took the pains to press him, and — being sorry 
for the callant — I tried myself. He was a dour lad, when 
his spirit was up, and would not yield. And Rhoda, she 
made a mock at him, pretending to be apart to me — as if 
he did not hear every word she said, and as if she did not 
mean him to hear ! that no doubt Mr. Bernard was tired, 
and was not strong, poor fellow, and could not be expected 
to walk back again. Such a glint he gave her, out of the 
corner of his eye I but he would not have been so wrathful 
had he heard her sore sigh when we turned round the corner 
of the brae, and left him behind, and went fast along between 
the two ash-trees up to Sunnyside. 

Jenny was just out of her wits with joy, as might be 
thought ; but, truly, every mortal has their ain cares. Being 
in my own house, and both Grace and Mary liking it so well, 
and for the sake of auld days, we behooved to break bread in 
Sunnyside ; and Jenny, kenning we were coming, had taken 
great pains, poor body, to set out the table with flowers upon 
it, and all the old silver tilings, the which looked very well, 
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though I say it Also, Jenny had gotten a basket of early straw- 
berries — they were very early for our part of the country, 
being only June — and a very bonnie china jug, that I had 
a very great regard for, having been in the house as long as 
I could mind, had been standing by the side of the berries 
with cream in it, waiting our coming. But the time Jenny 
came to open the door, what did the misfortunate bairn, 
Nelly, her niece, do, but go in her lane to take a look at the 
table ? and when the bairns and me went into my parlor, 
Nelly came fleeing out with the cream all spilled down her 
apron, and upon the floor, at the side of the table, was my 
bonnie china jug, broken in pieces, and the good cream 
soaked into the carpet, and the whole look of the place 
clean destroyed. Truly, I did not wonder at it — Jenny, 
poor body, after all her expectations, fairly put up her apron 
to her e'en and cried — to take such pains, all to be over- 
thrown by that evil spirit of a bairn 1 Though the young 
folk were more like to laugh, I was very vexed for Jenny, 
kdnning how disappointed she behooved to be. 

" And just the time I was most heeding ! " said Jenny to 
me, aye with a sob intill her apron, when I spoke to her 
apart myself, " when I had just set my heart to let Miss 
Grace and Miss Mary see that Sunnyside was aye like itself. 
Eh, Miss Marget ! keep me in patience when I get my hands 
on her ! but she's away to her mother's as swift as an arrow, 
and I'll neither see nor hear tell of her till I gang ower, my 
ain sel — though ifs my thought that Job hinisel, honest man, 
would have taken less fash than Jenny — to bring her hame." 

" Bless me, Jenny 1 " said I, " the like of this must not be ; 
and if I am out of the house myself, I will not put up with 
this fash and trouble for a faithful person like you, that 
should have rest in your old days." 

So with that Jenny made me her bit curtsey, and put 
down her apron from her e'en. 

" Naebody but yoursel would take the thought," said Jenny, 
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u but, Mem, if its on my account — though I will allow, being 
so sore for mischief, and very red-headed, and a misfortunate 
thing, whatever she lays hands. on, the like of that lassie is 
no credit to the house — but as I was saying, if its on my ac- 
count — its ill giving reasons. Miss Marget, and doubtless, I 
maun even send her hame if it's your pleasure, and I'm no 
repining — but, truly, if it was just on my account, I would 
^jftot say but Fm very well content with the ili-deedy bairn 
^myself." 

The plaguit body ! was I to be aye finding out what her 
true meaning was ? Truly, I was very near being ill-pleased. 

" You must even take your ain will, Jenny," said I, 
" though, truly, she has wasted more siller breaking my good 
things than she ever has been worth, either to you or me ; 
but I would not send her away either, if you set your mind 
to make her do right ; for, doubtless, she is little credit to 
any person at this time." 

Now, what did Jenny do, but 'give a bit fuff at this, and 
would fain have taken part with the misfortunate thing — for 
she could not bear to hear her ain friends blamed. So, truly, 
having plenty upon my hands, without casting out with 
Jenny, I came back to my parlor t where Grace and Mary 
were standing, in pleasant converse about all the old things, 
minding one another of their bairns-plays, and the stories of 
their youth ; and Rhoda was her lane at the window, playing 
tunes upon the panes, with her bit restless fingers, and aye 
as if she was looking for some person — the foolish bairn ! 

She was very discontent that whole day, and would not 
settle to anything; but she never sought to get out her 
trouble, in any manner, till late in the night, wlien Mary, 
and Mr. Allan, and me, were going back to Lilliesleaf, from 
the Manse, and were in the mind to walk, seeing it was a 
very fine night; and Grace and Claud behooved to come 
forth with us, to convoy us upon the road. As we went out 
at the door, Rhoda came to my side, in the dark, and grippit 
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my arm, and would not be denied that she would go too. It 
was a very bonnie summer night, warm and soft, and no to 
call dark either, though there was little light in it, but a 
dusk of pleasant gloaming, that was very bonnie to see. But 
truly, there was little peace in the heart of this bairn, though 
you would have thought no person could be perturbed among 
such quiet She keeped me lingering far behind the rest, 
and aye held me back, and poured out all her troubles. They 
had parted in real wrath, and were clean broken with one 
another ; and he was to throw up his place, and she was to 
break the troth-plight between them, and they were never, 
all their days, to see one another any more. 

" I am sure I do not care — I am quite sure I don't care," 
Rhoda said, aye putting up her hand again, to put away the 

tears from her eyes. " He always has been very cross and 
peevish, and I don't suppose he minds, if I were to die to- 
morrow. It is nothing to me ! I should just like to see him 
once again, to tell him so — and, I wonder what he will do — 
what, in the world, will he do ? He hates everybody, now 
— but I should like to tell him that / do not mind, and it is 
nothing to me. Heigho ! — I wonder where he is to-night." 

She had spoken loud out, in her thoughtless way ; and I 
started very sore, when I saw something moving nigh by 
the hedge, and heard a voice say, " Here, Rhoda ! " and felt 
her spring from my side, as if some person had stricken her. 
They could neither 'gree when they were together, nor bide 
apart. And this foolish lad had even walked up the whole 
road, to linger about the Manse gates, though he was too 
proud to come in. They were a very well-matched pair, as 
ever was, Deing both most perverse bairns. 

So, truly, Rhoda, being taken in this manner, did not kea 
well what to do ; but tried first to laugh, and syne cried, 
when that failed her ; and no being able to flout at him, 
behooved to cry out again, among her tears, that it was 
nothing to her, and she did not care ! though, doubtless, he 
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"would have been but a very easy discouraged lad, and had 
less spirit than I gave him credit for, if he had not kent bet- 
ter than that. So, it being even so, and me not the person, 
seeing I was an aged woman, and had little concern with 
such vanities, to be the judge between two bairns, whose 
greatest pleasure was to plague one another, I even left 
the two to themselves, and took my road on, to make up to 
our own bairns, which I did, maybe, in the space of five 
minutes, and so went home in a douce and seemly fashion, 
having the help of Claud, my nephew's arm ; and I laid my 
charge upon him, to offer the young lad, Mr. Bernard, a 
night's up-putting at the Manse, or else to send him to Lii- 
liesleaf, seeing the lad was a stranger, paughty as he was, 
and it was a very lone, long road, to travel down to Bur- 
rowstoun that night. So, being at the gate of Lilliesleaf, we 
even bade them all good-night ; and, though I saw two folk 
afar off in the dark, that I kent well to be Rhoda and Mr. 
Bernard, I took no note of them, but parted from Claud and 
Grace, and went in with Mary and Mr. Allan, and went 
straightway up the stair, to my rest. Truly, I never was 
more perturbed, all my days, than I was with the nonsense 
fancies of these two ill-willy bairns. 



CHAPTER LXI. 

I had but little rest or comfort for two or three days after 
that, having much troke with Rhoda — no to say it was my 
will, but just the constant seeking of this ill-willy bairn — 
for now at last the two of them, having had so very sore an 
outcast, had come to see in some manner, that they behooved 
to ken their own mind. And # what with being scoffed at by 
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Rhoda, and reasoned with by graver folk, and seeing it was 
bairnly to abide in a pet at the young lad, Ledaway — and 
that the like of this showed a poor spirit instead of a grand 
one — Mr. Bernard came in a good hour, to think great 
shame of himself, and even won so far as to write a very 
stiff, ill-worded letter (for all he was by nature a very clever 
lad ; but truly, a jealous temper is very sore in the way of 
good writing, as well as of most other things) making his 
thanks to the other young man. And that being done, and 
Rhoda and him both kenning that it was not canny to try 
such another outcast again, the lad was anxious, as was 
natural, to be married, and put the like of such troublous 
things clean out of hand. I would not say that Rhoda had 
very great objections herself; but she was not like to cease 
from her perversement in such a brief space, and great 
trouble and fash there was, as ever I saw, in settling every- 
thing at last. 

"You think just the same — I know you do," cried out 
Rhoda to me when we were our lane. " It is very hard to 
come out of romance into commonplace. We are not" 
like the lovers in books, Austin and I. I am too much like 
poor papa for that ; but we do think sometimes, after all, of 
something grand and spirituel, and of great troubles, and 
great sorrows, and great courage, and of being all the world 
to each other. Oh, bathos 1 for I know what would happen 
if we were married. We should wonder who would call, 
and who would invite us; and instead of something heroical, 
we would scheme for getting on in society, and being asked 
out and making friends — and at home it would be all about 
money and the bad cook, and . the poor little boy in buttons 
who never would grow into a big footman. It is always the 
way — you know it is ; and however sentimental people are 
before, it is not sympathy and support, and all that stuff, but 
what is it to be for dinner, and how the bills are to be paid, 
after they are married — you know it is." 
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Now truly I could not but turn aside when I heard that, 
and smile to myself; for doubtless there was truth in what 
this ill bairn said. Many a young thing — and, in my 
thought, most young things, seeing the heart is stirred at 
that period of folk's life — has a grand thought, kenning 
nothing, of what life is to be when the great trial of the 
outset is overpast ; and bairns in that season make bonnie 
pictures to themselves of the two hearts that are to be one, 
and of days and deeds above the common doing of this 
world, the which it has often been, in a manner, a divert 
to me, to see sliding down into the cares of a house, and the 
trouble of fending for a family, and the charge of bairns, as 
is the common lot. So that I would not say but it takes the 
like of me, a single gentlewoman, un acquaint with the real 
fash and trouble of that estate, to carry pure to the end of 
mortal days, the first grand thoughts of youth. 

*• But my bairn," said I — " though whiles it may be hard 
to mind upon this, as I will not doubt — the paying of the 
siller, and the spreading of the table are God's appointing, 
even the same as grander things ; and truly the daily cares 
of this life are neither mean nor common except in folk's 
thought." 

Now first the young thing laughed, and then she came 
close up to me, and put her arms about me, and lookit close 
into my face. " I should have thought so had I been your 
child," said Rhoda, winking her e'en very fast to shake off 
the tears ; " but I am only poor papa's daughter, and Austin 
is like me. We only belong to the world, Aunt Margaret, 
and everything is mean and common to us, when it is small 
and poor." 

" Whisht, my bairn," said I, " you are no to say that to 
me — for it benooves you to learn better, you two young folk, 
and to take hold upon another world, which will even make 
this one all the cheerier; and there is both content and com- 
fort in poverty, Rhoda, many a day, and you maun even 
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make it up in your ain spirit with grander thoughts, and the 
riches will be all the better when they come. And truly, 
my dear bairn, the grandest thing to make the ways of this 
world pleasant ways, is aye to keep within yourself a right 
remembrance of the Lord." 

The poor bairn ! she put her arms close about me, and 
leaned her head down on my shoulder, and wept tears. No 
just for what 1 said — but many a thing was in Rhoda's 
mind, and she was moved, poor bairn ! and had no person 
to bring her troubles to but me. But I should not say trou- 
bles either, for they were just tumults, and the moving and 
the striving of her own spirit. Truly, for»all their outcasts, 
and the trouble they gave to sober folk, they were very well 
mated, in respect of being like one another, Rhoda and her 
bridegroom. They were both very ill bairns ; and though 
there was but little reason between the two, I would not say 
but there was plenty kindness ; and their upbringing had 
been after the same fashion, and the aim of both of them 
was towards the same thing. And I was not feared but they 
would do verv well together, though I would have been far 
more content if I had seen in them a warmer heart unto 
the ways of godliness ; which, doubtless, are profitable for 
all things, and well becoming both to age and youth. 

All this time I was still abiding in Lilliesleaf, that we 
might all be near together while Grace and Claud made 
their visit to the Manse, but I saw not near so much of Mary 
now as I had been used to do when her and me were our 
lane. She had much on her mind at this time, counselling 
Mr. Allan in his plans and his ways, which were many, and 
taking careful order to her own house. There was but little 
change made upon the house of Lilliesleaf itself; and I 
would not say but what their manner of life, though it was 
quiet, was more like great folk than it had ever been — for 
Mary was a wise woman to discern what was safe to do, and 
guided her lot with a careful hand, and took such thoughtful 
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tent of Mr. Allan, that instead of finding downfall out of 
their gay estate, it was as visible to the young man himself, 
as it was to other folk, that there was not another house 
ordered like to this, in the whole country-side, and as cheery 
as a house could be. I say this because it was not till long 
after that I found out, even my ownself, what my bairn had 
done, and how, in truth, there were great changes, and 
many a manner of wasting siller, stoppit at that time in the 
house of Lilliesleaf; and how it was Mary's own wisdom 
and good guiding that made the thrift of a better fashion 
than the wastry, and keepit both credit and comfort. And 
the more I came to ken of the constant care she took, and 
all the trouble of this big house upon her own hand, truly, 
I marvelled ever the more at the discretion of my dear 
bairn. As for Mr. Allan, he keeped neither horse nor 
hound more than were needed about the house, and set 
himself to his portion of the work in a manful manner, so 
as it was heartsonie to see him ; and from that day — for, 
truly, it was even just the turn in a man's life that makes a 
spoon, or spoils a horn — this young man grew more and 
more a name and a credit in the country-side. For a 
certain space, doubtless, they behooved to be very canny 
to get the better of all the wastry of the bygone time; 
but it was Mary's ambition to have better visitors about 
the house than the like of Lord Burrowstoun, and Lady 
Julia, who were far from great folk in a bigger world than 
ours, though by reason of their titles, and keeping up much 
appearance, they lookit grand enough in a country-place. 
And, truly, Mary had them to see her, that would never 
have gone to the Castle ; and had many a friend, far and 
near, that were little to be thought of as equal neighbors 
to the minister's daughter of Pasturelands ; and so it came 
to pass that, after a measure of years, there were no two 
questions who was the most considered man in the county. 
And seeing he had made himself both well worthy, and of 
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much consequence to the folk, it was not long till the very 
man that sat in the house of parliament itself, with a hand 
in all the affairs of state, and much concern in every mat- 
ter that was for the good of Scotland — not to say Burrows- 
toun — - was just no other person than Allan Elphinstone of 
Lilliesleaf! 

I am missing oyer things near at hand when I speak this ; 
but, truly, I must even end my speech before I meddle with 
what remains. Mary, my niece, had ever her hand more 
full of cares than had my bairn Grace — it never was given 
to the one to dwell in quietness like to the other — and 
many a troublous thing that was of every day coming to 
Mary, would have been a stormy and great event in the 
quiet house of Oakenshaw, which was a wonderful provi- 
dence to my sight. But for all that, I will not say but Mary 
was full as happy among the burdens of her lot, and even 
now when the two callants are growing older, and are ever 
more charge and more anxiety every day. Cosmo is very 
fain to be a sodger, whatever either father or mother can 
say to him — and it is just a comfort, in the like of this 
fighting time, to ken that the callant is too young — and as 
for Claud, though he is but a laddie, he is very great at the 
mathematics,* and abides much at Oakenshaw ; and Grace is 
wont to say that Mary has laid half her burden at our door 
— for, truly, I am free to say, half a dozen such genty 
bairns as my Maggie, are no to be compared with the 
trouble of one wild callant — especially, seeing he is sorely 
given to mechanics, and ever making inventions — in a 
quiet minister's family like to ours at Oakenshaw. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 

It was just the August of this same year — no later — 
when we all gathered once more to be at the marrying of 
Rhoda Maitiand. There was a great controversy among the 
rest of the bairns where it was to be; and Rhoda herself 
first gave her word for one place, and syne for another, 
being changeable in her mind, as was to be thought. Truly, 
a more fashious season I never mind ; but at last it was set- 
tled that the most seemly and fitting place was Oakenshaw, 
being, in a manner, the bairn's lawful home, — all the right 
home she had ever had, poor thing, in this unkindly and 
cauldrife world. Mr. Bernard, by this time, was entered 
upon his vocation; wherefore, it was late in August, when 
the busy time for politics was bye, when the bridal was to be. 
And the two had settled between themselves not to have a 
right home of their ain to tarry in, as would have seemed 
most meet to the like of me, but to take a certain small space 
of travel themselves, and then to be content with some bit 
small house furnished to their hand, in a right place of 
fashion. Truly, fashion is a weary thing when folk take so 
much thought for it ; and when Rhoda laughed, and said to 
me, that " getting on in society," as the bairn called it, would 
be their trade, and great part of their prospect would depend 
on that, truly, I will not say that I had any very right per- 
ception of what the bairn could mean. 

But it was just a by-ordinary thing to see the commotion 
it made in our house ; for by this time, I was returned back 
to Oakenshaw, and had taken up my dwelling there, to flit 
no more till the end came. The two bairns were both Eng- 
lish, and bred up in a different kirk (poor things ! it was but 
little either the one or the other of them kent about the 
odds) from ours — so though it was out of a minister's house 

17* 
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that Rhoda was to be married, and though the thoughtless 
young thing would fain have had Claud, my brother, come 
all the road from Pasturelands ance errand, for this very 
purpose, never thinking how our form differed from what 
she was used to — it was thought most meet that they should 
be wedded after their ain manner, by the English minister, 
and in the kirk, as is the fashion of English folk. Maggie, 
and Mary, and Susie — for the whole family had come to- 
gether once more — were to be bridesmaids ; and the divert 
Rhoda made to herself in dressing the three bits of bonnie 
things, was a pleasant sight to me. Also, nothing less would 
serve the wilful bairn but Jenny behooved to be sent for out 
of Sunnyside, and came travelling upon the railroad to her 
own sore surprise, poor body, seeing she had never been so 
far from home all her days before ; and it was just a divert 
to see the delight of Jenny when Rhoda took her, her own- 
self, to look at the grand bridal things, and all the bonnie 
presents she had got, and the beautiful lace, and the grand 
veil, and all the bits of ornaments, that were fit for a fairy 
queen, as was Jenny's word, and far finer than either Mary 
or Grace had gotten, when our ain bairns were brides. 
And syne Jenny was given into the hands of Cecy, Maggie's 
nurse, to see the house, which was the grandest house, sav- 
ing Lilliesleaf, that the poor body had ever looked upon; 
and truly, Jenny came to me, greeting and wiping her e'en, 
when that day was ended, and no able to contain herself for 
joy at the grand fortune of all our own bairns. 

" Did I think it was a place like this, Miss Marget ? " 
said Jenny, " and me as free with Miss Grace as if she was 
aye our ain bairn in the small bit chamber at Sunnyside ? 
Keep me 1 — and yon grand bonnie picture just hersel, upon 
the wall — and all the haill family and kin dwelling aneath 
her roof, and no fash in the like of this grand house if there 
were as many mair — and neither hersel, nor Mr. Claud, a 
thought changed; — and Miss Rhoda her very sel — that 
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is a thoughtless young thing as ever was — minding upon 
Jenny! The like of a* this honor and glory, its just ower 
muckle for the like of me ! " 

And for the bairn Rhoda, if she was wild at all seasons, 
she was clean out of herself to-night ; for this young thing 
would not yield to be downcast and shamefaced like other 
bairns, but would keep up her courage to the very last — and 
pity on the poor lad that had to cope with her, or else to let 
her torment him to her own wilful pleasure ! I was very 
well-pleased with* Mr. Bernard himself; since ever the lad 
had settled out of his foolish pride, he had taken a better, 
thought of many things, and, truly, was demeaning himsel in 
a most right and sensible manner this night, and put up with 
Rhoda, as it was wonderful to see. Poor bit silly thing ! — 
she* would not be dauntoned, but for all that she was greatly 
moved in spirit ; and at last, when it was wearing far on in 
the night, I rose myself, and took her away. 

But she would not let me go from her when I took her to 
her own chamber ; and my heart was moved for the poor 
bairn that had no natural friend to seek unto in the stirring 
of her heart. It was far out of my way to have the like of 
this young bairn clinging about my neck in her passionate 
manner, when both her and me were needing our rest, see- 
ing the morn's morning would be a trying time ; but, truly, 
seeing I ever had a great kindness for her, I could not find 
it in my heart, this last night, to flyte upon the bairn. 

" I have been very cross, and very wild, and given you a 
great deal of trouble," said Rhoda, aye keeping her arms 
about me, " and I wanted very much to be miserable, when 
I came first, and tried very hard, I know ; but I don't think 
I ever shall be so happy again. I love you, Aunt Margaret 
— I never will be a good old lady like you ; but I love you 
very much for all that, and I am sure I never shall be so 
happy again ! " 

" My dear bairn," said I, " what would you do to me if I 
were believing that ? " 
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Witli that Rhoda gave a laugh among her tears, having- a 
consciousness in her own spirit, what a daftlike thing it was 
to say, but for all that said it over again ; and then she grew 
quiet for a space of time ; and then she dried her e'en, and 
said low, " I wonder what poor papa would say ; " and gave 
a sigh to him, and came to herself. 

So seeing her in a reasonable frame, I tarried to see her 
laid down, and happed her like a little bairn, myself; and 
when I went to my own rest, truly, I was very special seek- 
ing a blessing upon them both, that had liftle right kenning 
of the truth, and took but small pains to order their ways 
aright before the Lord. They had given me many a thought, 
these two perverse bairns, and my heart was moved con- 
cerning them at this time. But, truly, it is ever a great and 
abundant comfort, when folk are anxious about any matter, 
to put it forth with a faithful heart, into the good hand of the 
Lord. 

The next morning was a very fine autumn day, as bright 
as ever could shine upon a bride ; and the like of the dress- 
ing that was at Oakenshaw that morning, truly, I never 
mind upon before in such a quiet house. When Jenny saw 
the three little bairns, all in their white dresses (which were 
silk, no less, and beautiful they lookit) being bridesmaids, 
what did Jenny do, the foolish body, but sat down upon the 
floor in the nursery, and grat for pleasure — and I would 
not say but the water was likewise in my e'en, my own sel. 
The house was sweet with flowers, every single place in it ; 
and the maids as grand, and as taken up in their white rib- 
bons, as if every one was a bride herself; and every person 
said that the family could not have shown more respect to 
Rhoda, if she had been the heiress of the whole house. So 
we went away to the English chapel, being very early in the 
forenoon, according to their fashions, and there Rhoda Mait- 
Iand, and Austin Bernard, were wedded upon one another, 
and made their vow ; and syne we came home. And truly, 
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from the moment Rhoda entered the door of Oakenshaw, 
being a married wife, till the time she went forth again, in 
three or four hours thereafter, with her young goodman, she 
was just in as wild spirits as a bairn could be, and no more 
shamefaced than I was, or, may be, no so much ; but helped 
to cut the big cake with her own hand, and had a word for 
every maid about the house, and kissed Jenny, and did 
every daftlike thing that came into her head ; though I will 
not say but she had, in a measure, the grace to be more 
sedate than ordinary, in respect of Austin, and for that day, 
to my sight, played her wiles upon him and no more. 

Add so the two went away, Rhoda, at the very last, taking 
A good greet to herself, as she ran forth from the door of 
Oakenshaw, no having courage to say farewell to us all 
after the common fashion ; and truly, seeing all the stir that 
had been in the morning, I will not say but it was a very 
dowie house that night. 

Now for all so thoughtless and perverse as these two bairns 
were, I am biythe to say they have done far better than could 
be expected, and live in a very seemly manner, as folk tell 
me, and have ever a kindly thought for Oakenshaw and us. 
And now it is well with the house of Lilliesleaf, when the life 
is full, and the cares not a few, yet where the blessing of God 
has come to dwell. Truly, there is never as great a quiet 
there, as in our kindly dwelling-place ; but there is peace at 
the heart, and the labor of their hands prospers at the good 
bidding of the Lord, and a blessing has been upon the little 
bairns. And when I mind upon what I said, at the time of 
the two bridals, 16ng ago, when it was but the bit trials of 
their youth my bairns had over passed, I have the more 
cause to lift up my voice, now when He has brought them 
forth out of the deep waters of their elder years, to say how 
bountiful the dealing of the Lord has been with me and 
mine, and how the light of His countenance has brightened 
upon the path of all the bairns. 
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And now I would even bid farewell to every kindly person 
that has taken thought of my tribulations, or hearkened to an 
aged woman's history. Truly, making stories is little better 
than leasing-making, in a common way ; and I would be ill- 
pleased if folk had that thought of me, that I was writing 
this, or the like of this, out of my own head. Wherefore, 
seeing my name — though I am an aged gentlewoman my- 
self, and ken not of such vanities — has been ptrt upon 
divers idle tales, far different from any story of mine, I think 
it even right to let friendly folk ken, when I have said all my 
say. The bairns are well — blessings upon them all ! — and 
I am old and stricken in years, and waiting upon the <&U of 
the Lord. It would ill become the like of us to make as if 
we wearied to be gone, seeing how we have been upheld 
and comforted all our days; but truly, I am well assured 
it will be His ain kind voice, and a blessed summons, when 
it comes to four content folk — being the minister, and Mary, 
my sister, and me. 

% 

THE END. 
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herself a more profitable task for the coming winter evenings than 
the mastery of this work. 

" It is an authority; and one, too, of the very highest, in regard to the 
all-important subject on which it treats." — Boston Traveller. 

Stories of Henry and Henrietta, 

Translated from the French of Abel Dufresne. One hand- 
some volume. 1 2mo. Beautifully printed on tinted paper, with 
four elegant Illustrations, from designs by Billings. Price in 
cloth gilt, 75 cents. 

* 

" The grace, tact, and humor of French authors fit them peculiarly to 
write for children. More fanciful and less confined to the daily routine of 
life than American writers, they are just as serviceable in the morals they 
deduce; and pleasing traces of the cordial domestic life of the French, the 
devotion of parents to the education and happiness of their children, are 
conspicuous in their works. These general characteristics apply particu- 
larly to the work before us. It is a series of sketches, — humorous, pleas- 
ing, vivacious, and at the same time instructive. We are particularly 
pleased with ' The World Reversed/ a story in which children assume the 
government temporarily and parents become subjective ; and we think oar 
young friends will share our favorable opinion." — Boston Journal. 

Apelles and his Contemporaries. 

A Novel, by the author of "Ernest Carroll." 1 vol. 16mo. 
Elegantly printed. Price 88 cents. 

" Whoever the author of u Ernest Carroll " may be (and we wondered 
much, when we read it, who held so glowing and true a pen) has here done 
justice to a very difficult, yet most interesting subject. Overcoming two 
great difficulties — that of reproducing the long past, and that of treating 
art forcibly and faithfully, in the portrayal of an artist's life — he has here 
given us a most faithful and instructive volume — one which will please 
the antiquarian, and propitiate the tasteful, while it will be eagerly read by 
the mass of intelligent readers." — Congregaiionalist. 

" The style of the book is correct and elegant. The author is evidently 
a person of much literary culture, and of a profound knowledge of the 
Fine Arts." — Boston Courier. 
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Three Eras of Woman's Life. 

A Novel, by Elizabeth Elton Smith. One vol. 12mo. 
pp. 822. Price $1.00. 

" One of the best novels of the day." — Boston Post. 

M It is a book to be enjoyed.** — Boston Courier. 

" It is written in a truly charming style, the characters are well con- 
ceived and carried through their parts with skill, and the general tone of 
the work is elevated and healthful." — Boston Recorder. 
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